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THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  OF  BKUMAIRE. 

ON  the  9th  of  October,  1799,  (16th  of  Vende'miaire, 
year  VIII.)  the  frigates  La  Muiron  and  La  Carrere  and 
the  xebecs  La  Revanche  and  La  Fortune,  with  which 
Buonaparte  had  sailed  from  Rosetta,  cast  anchor  at  break 
of  day  in  the  gulf  of  Frejus. 

No  sooner  were  the  French  frigates  descried  than  it  was 
conjectured  they  came  from  Egypt.  Thejpeople  ran  in 
crowds  to  the  shore,  eager  for  news  from  the  army.  It 
was  soon  understood  that  Napoleon  was  on  board,  and 
such  was  the  enthusiasm  among  the  people,  that  even  the 
wounded  soldiers  got  out  of  the  hospitals  in  spite  of  the 
guards,  and  went  to  the  shore.  The  spectators  wept  for 
joy.  In  a  moment  the  sea  was  covered  with  boats.  The 
officers  belonging  to  the  fortifications  and  the  customs,  the 
crews  of  the  ships  that  were  anchored  in  the  road,  in 
short,  everybody  thronged  round  the  frigates.  General 
Pereymont,  who  commanded  on  the  coast,  was  the  first  to 
go  on  board.  Thus  they  were  allowed  to  enter  without 
waiting  for  the  officers  of  quarantine,  for  the  communica- 
tion with  the  ships  had  been  general.  Italy  had  just 
been  lost :  war  was  about  to  be  recommenced  on  the  Var, 
from  whence  Napoleon  had  driven  it  three  years  before; 
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and  Frejus  dreaded  an  invasion  as  soon  as  hostilities 
should  begin.  The  necessity  of  having  a  leader  at  the 
head  of  affairs  was  too  urgent,  and  the  public  mind  was 
too  much  agitated  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Napo- 
leon at  this  juncture  for  ordinary  considerations  to  have 
any  weight.  The  quarantine  officers  declared  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  subjecting  these  vessels  to  it,  and 
grounded  their  report  on  the  circumstance  that  they  had 
touched  at  Ajaccio.  This  argument  rather  proved,  that 
Corsica  ought  to  have  been  put  under  the  same  regula- 
tions. It  is  true,  that  during  fifty  days  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  vessels  left  Egypt,  there  had  been  no 
appearance  of  sickness,  and  indeed  the  plague  had  ceased 
three  days  before  their  departure.  At  six  o'clock  that 
evening  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  Berthier,  set  off  for 
Paris.  The  fatigue  of  the  passage  and  the  effect  of  the 
transition  from  a  dry  to  a  moist  climate  compelled  Napo- 
leon to  stop  some  hours  at  Aix.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages  came  in  crowds  to 
offer  their  congratulations  at  seeing  him  again.  Those 
who  lived  too  far  from  the  road  to  present  themselves 
there  in  time,  rang  the  bells,  and  hoisted  flags  upon  the 
steeples,  which  at  night  blazed  with  illuminations.  It 
was  not  like  the  return  of  a  citizen  to  his  country,  or  of 
a  general  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  but  seemed  to 
imply  something  more  than  this.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Avignon,  Montelimart,  Valence,  and  Vienne  was  only  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Lyons.  That  city,  in  which  Napoleon 
rested  for  twelve  hours,  was  in  a  state  of  general  delirium. 
The  Lyonnese  had  always  testified  a  strong  attachment  to 
him,  perhaps  from  feeling  a  peculiar  interest  (on  account 
of  their  situation)  in  all  that  related  to  Italy.  They  had 
also  just  received  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Trench  armies  of  Germany  and  Italy.  "  We  are  numer- 
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ous,  we  are  brave,"  the  people  seemed  everywhere  to 
say,  "and  yet  we  are  conquered.  We  want  a  leader 
to  direct  us  —  we  now  behold  him,  and  our  glory  will 
once  more  shine  forth."  In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of 
Napoleon's  return  had  reached  Paris.  It  was  announced 
at  the  theatres,  and  caused  an  universal  sensation,  of 
which  even  the  Directory  partook.  Some  of  the  Societe  du 
Manage  trembled  on  the  occasion,  but  they  dissembled 
their  real  feelings  so  as  to  seem  to  share  the  common 
sentiment.  Baudin,  the  deputy  from  the  Ardennes,  who 
had  been  much  grieved  at  the  disastrous  turn  the  affairs 
of  the  Eepublic  had  taken,  died  of  joy  when  he  heard  of 
Napoleon's  return. 

Napoleon  had  already  quitted  Lyons,  before  his  landing 
was  announced  in  Paris.  With  a  precaution  hardly 
necessary  in  these  circumstances,  he  took  a  different  road 
from  the  one  he  had  mentioned  to  his  couriers ;  so  that 
his  wife,  his  family,  and  particular  friends  went  in  a 
wrong  direction  to  meet  him,  and  some  days  elapsed  in 
consequence  before  he  saw  them.  Having  thus  arrived 
in  Paris  quite  unexpectedly,  he  had  alighted  at  his  own 
house  in  the  Eue  Chantereine  before  any  one  knew  of  his 
being  in  the  capital.  Two  hours  afterwards,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  Directory ;  and  being  recognised  by  the 
soldiers  on  guard,  was  welcomed  with  shouts  of  gladness. 
Happy  still  was  this  period  when  every  spark  of  enthu- 
siasm was  not  dead,  and  there  was  at  least  one  man  in  the 
world  who  could  excite  the  least  emotion  in  the  public 
breast !  The  intoxicating  draughts  of  liberty  and  of  glory 
that  mankind  have  swallowed  in  the  last  forty  years  seem 
to  have  exhausted  the  vital  principle  of  the  human  mind, 
and  have  brought  on  premature  old  age  and  decay ! 
Buonaparte  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on 
the  reception  he  met  with  on  all  sides.  The  nature  of 
past  events  sufficiently  instructed  him  as  to  the  situation 
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of  France ;  and  the  information  he  had  procured  on  his 
journey  had  made  him  acquainted  with  all  that  was  going 
on.  His  resolution  was  taken.  What  he  had  been  un- 
willing to  attempt  on  his  return  from  Italy,  he  was  now 
determined  to  do  at  once.  He  had  the  greatest  contempt 
for  the  government  of  the  Directory  and  for  the  leaders 
in  the  two  Councils.  Kesolved  to  possess  himself  of 
authority  and  to  restore  France  to  her  late  glory  by  giv- 
ing a  powerful  impulse  to  public  affairs  he  had  left  Egypt 
to  execute  this  project ;  and  all  that  he  had  seen  in  pass- 
ing through  France  had  confirmed  his  sentiments  and 
strengthened  his  design. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  what 
had  happened  in  his  absence.  The  elections  of  Floreal, 
year  VI.  (May  1798),  which  immediately  followed  liis  de- 
parture, were  not  favourable  to  the  Directory,  though  they 
took  place  in  a  totally  opposite  spirit  to  those  of  the 
year  V.  After  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  the  defeat  of  the 
counter-revolutionists  had  thrown  all  the  influence  into 
the  hands  of  the  extreme  republican  party,  who  had  re- 
established the  clubs  under  the  title  of  Constitutional  Cir- 
cles. This  party  ruled  in  the  electoral  assemblies,  which 
had  to  nominate  437  new  deputies  to  the  legislative  body. 
As  the  elections  drew  near,  the  Directory  inveighed  loudly 
against  those  whom  it  termed  anarchists  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  influence  the  choice  of  the  members,  it  determined 
to  annul  the  greater  part  of  them  in  virtue  of  a  law,  by 
which,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Councils  had  intrusted 
it  with  the  power  of  revising  the  proceedings  of  the  elec- 
toral assemblies.  For  this  purpose  a  commission  of  five 
members  was  appointed  out  of  the  legislative  body,  by 
means  of  which  the  party  of  the  Directory  struck  from  the 
list  all  the  violent  Kepublicans,  as  nine  months  before  they 
had  excluded  the  Eoyalists.  Soon  after,  Merlin  of  Douay 
and  Treilhard,  who  succeeded  Carnot  and  Barthdlemy,went 
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out  of  office  by  rotation  ;  Rewbell  remained  the  chief  mana-- 
ger  in  all  affairs  which  required  boldness  and  promptitude ; 
ReVeillere  was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  sect  of  the 
Theophilanthropists  for  a  statesman ;  Barras  led  the  same 
dissolute  life  as  ever,  and  his  house  was  the  resort  of 
gamesters,  women  of  intrigue,  and  adventurers  of  every 
description.  To  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  want  of 
union  in  the  government  or  from  the  conflict  of  parties 
were  soon  added  those  of  a  war  with  all  Europe. 

While  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Kepublic  were  still 
negotiating  the  conditions  of  peace  at  Eastadt,  the  second 
Coalition  took  the  field.  The  treaty  of  Campo-Formio 
had  only  been  considered  by  Austria  as  a  suspension  of 
arms  to  gain  time.  England  found  no  difficulty  in  engag- 
ing her  to  take  part  in  the  new  confederation,  to  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  all  the  other 
European  powers  lent  their  aid.  The  subsidies  of  Great 
Britiain  and  a  crusade  in  the  South  prevailed  with  Rus- 
sia ;  the  Porte  and  the  Barbary  States  acceded  to  it  in 
consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt ;  the  Empire  to  re- 
cover the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  petty  princes  of 
Italy  in  the  hope  of  overturning  the  new  Republics  which 
had  been  established  there.  The  Congress  at  Rastadt 
was  gravely  occupied  in  discussing  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  relative  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
the  navigation  of  this  river,  and  the  demolition  of  certain 
fortresses  on  the  right  bank,  when  the  Russians  advanced 
into  Germany  and  the  Austrian  army  was  immediately 
put  in  motion.  The  French  plenipotentiaries,  taken  una- 
wares, received  orders  to  depart  in  twenty-four  hours; 
they  obeyed  on  the  instant,  and  set  forward  on  their 
journey  after  having  obtained  safe-conducts  from  the 
enemy's  generals.  At  a  short  distance  from  Rastadt  they 
were  waylaid  by  some  Austrian  hussars,  who  having  ascer- 
tained their  names  and  titles,  assassinated  them  on  the 
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spot ;  Bonnier  and  Eoberjot  were  slain,  Jean  de  Bry  was 
left  for  dead.  Such  was  the  insult  and  outrage  deliber- 
ately and  openly  offered  to  the  rights  of  nations  in  the 
persons  of  the  French  envoys,  because  no  terms  were  to 
be  kept  with  those  who  had  set  up  the  rights  of  nature  in 
opposition  to  the  sacred  right  of  kings  \  Such  was  the 
meek  patience,  the  long-suffering,  the  mild  perseverance, 
with  which  the  Allied  Powers  showed  their  desire  of  peace 
by  massacring  the  ambassadors  that  had  been  appointed  to 
conclude  it  with  them  !  Such  was  their  "  unbought  grace 
of  life,"  their  "  cheap  defence  of  nations  ! "  Yet  these  are 
the  people,  they  who  authorised,  who  repeated,  and  who 
applauded  outrages  like  this,  who  were  the  professed  sup- 
porters of  religion,  morality,  and  social  order,  who  if  a  hair 
of  their  heads  was  but  touched,  cried  out  for  help  as  if 
the  dissolution  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  who  laid  it 
down  that  every  violation  of  the  nicest  punctilio  with 
regard  to  them  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  entitled  and  had  carte  blanche  (according 
to  every  notion  of  legitimacy)  to  practise  all  sorts  of 
atrocity  with  impunity  and  with  impudence.  Yet  these 
are  the  men  who  complained  of  the  unprovoked  aggres- 
sions and  insatiable  ambition  of  France,  and  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  peace  with  her.  Yet  it  is  to  this  govern- 
ment who  thus  broke  off  a  hollow  truce,  and  seizing  the 
sword,  threw  away  the  scabbard,  that  Madame  de  Stael 
afterwards  addressed  the  pathetic  appeal  —  Allemagne! 
tu  es  une  nation,  et  tu  pleures  !  On  the  first  intelligence 
of  this  breach  of  faith  and  of  every  principle  of  civilised 
society,  the  legislative  body  declared  war  against  Austria, 
and  in  terms  of  becoming  indignation  at  the  outrage 
which  had  provoked  it. 

Hostilities  commenced  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  The 
military  conscription  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  a  law 
placed  200,000  recruits  at  the  disposal  of  the  Republic. 
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The  powers  who  were  the  most  impatient  and  formed  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Coalition  had  already  entered  the 
lists.  The  King  of  Naples  marched  against  Borne,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  had  levied  troops  and  menaced  the 
Lic^irian  Eepublic.  As  they  had  not  a  force  sufficient  to 
stand  the  shock  of  the  French  armies,  they  were  easily 
overthrown  and  defeated.  General  Championnet  entered 
Naples,  after  a  sanguinary  victory.  The  Lazzaroni  de- 
fended the  interior  of  the  city  during  the  space  of 
three  days,  but  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  submit, 
and  the  Parthenopean  Republic  was  proclaimed.  Joubert 
occupied  Turin,  and  all  Italy  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  when  the  campaign  opened  upon  a  wider  scale. 

The  Coalition  had  the  advantage  of  the  Eepublic  in 
numerical  forces,  and  in  the  forwardness  of  its  prepara- 
tions :  it  commenced  the  attack  by  the  three  grand  openings 
of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  A  numerous  Austrian 
army  entered  the  Mantuan  territory,  and  twice  beat  Sherer 
on  the  Adige  ;  where  it  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  eccen- 
tric and  hitherto  victorious  Suwarrow.  Moreau  took  the 
place  of  Sherer,  and  was  beaten  like  him.  He  retreated 
"by  way  of  Genoa,  in  order  to  maintain  the  barrier  of  the 
Apennines  and  to  effect  his  junction  with  the  army  of 
Naples,  commanded  by  Macdonald,  which  had  been  al- 
most crushed  to  pieces  at  Trebbia.  The  Confederates  then 
directed  their  principal  force  towards  Switzerland.  Some 
Eussian  troops  joined  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had 
defeated  Jourdan  on  the  Upper  Ehine,  and  who  prepared 
to  pass  the  Swiss  frontier.  At  the  same  time  the  Duke 
•of  York  landed  in  Holland  with  40,000  English  and 
Eussians.  The  little  Eepublics  that  formed  a  circle  round 
France  were  invaded ;  and  after  a  few  more  victories,  the 
Allies  might  hope  to  penetrate  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
capital. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  military  disasters,  and  of 
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the  discontents  that  followed,  that  the  new  elections  for 
the  year  VII.  (May  1799)  took  place.  They  turned  out 
favourably  for  the  Republican  party,  but  fatally  for  the 
members  of  the  Directory,  who  were  not  strong  enough 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  public  calamities  and  their 
personal  enemies.  Sieyes  replaced  Rewbell,  who  went 
out  by  rote,  and  was  the  only  one  among  them  who 
had  much  energy  or  spirit  to  head  a  party.  Treilhard 
was  also  deprived  of  his  situation  on  account  of  an  infor- 
mality in  his  election  to  office,  the  year  required  by  the 
Constitution  not  having  expired  since  he  had  belonged  to 
the  Legislative  Body ;  his  place  was  supplied  by  Gohier, 
Ex-Minister  of  Justice.  Merlin  of  Douay  and  ReVeillere- 
Le*paux  being  thus  left  in  a  minority  and  violently 
attacked  by  the  most  powerful  speakers  in  the  Councils, 
resigned  with  some  reluctance,  and  were  succeeded  by 
General  Moulins  and  Roger  Ducos.  Sieyes,  thus  invested 
with  power  which  he  had  hitherto  declined,  began  to  cast 
about  how  he  should  effect  the  ruin  of  the  old  Republican 
Constitution  of  the  year  III.  and  set  up  one  of  those  in  its 
stead,  the  plan  of  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him 
in  his  pocket.  He  had  either  feared  or  had  a  dislike  to 
Rewbell,  and  as  long  as  he  was  hi  office,  refused  to  act 
with  him.  In  the  Directory  he  at  present  reckoned  on 
the  support  of  Ducos ;  in  the  Legislature,  on  the  majority 
of  the  Council  of  Ancients  ;  among  the  people  on  those 
who  wishing  to  keep  what  they  have,  only  require  sta- 
bility and  order :  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  military  leader, 
and  for  this  purpose  had  fixed  on  Joubert  whom  he  had 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  that  by 
means  of  victory  and  the  liberation  of  Italy,  he  might 
gain  a  great  political  ascendant.  The  new  Directors, 
Gohier  and  Moulins,  still  wished  to  maintain  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  year  III. ;  they  had  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  on  their  side,  and  were  strengthened  by  the 
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Club  of  the  Manage,  the  remnant  of  that  of  Salms,  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  of  the  Jacobins.  Barras  remained  neuter 
amidst  these  factions,  or  rather  had  a  new  game  of  his 
own  to  play,  as  he  had  lately  connected  himself  with  the 
royalist  party.  This  amidst  so  many  agitations  had  not 
been  idle,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  successes  of  the 
Coalition,  of  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  forced 
loan,  and  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  law  of  hostages, 
which  required  the  families  of  emigrants  to  give  personal 
security  to  government,  had  begun  to  raise  disturbances 
in  the  South  and  West,  and  to  re-appear  in  armed  bands. 
Of  all  the  factions  that  disturbed  France  for  so  long  a 
time,  this  is  the  only  one  that  remained  true  to  itself : 
that  waited  patiently,  watched  its  opportunity,  and  seized 
upon  it  whenever  it  occurred.  Power  never  slumbers, 
and  fear  and  self-interest  wait  upon  it  as  its  shadow. 

Fortunately  for  the  Eepublic,  the  war  took  a  turn  about 
this  time  on  the  two  principal  frontiers  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine.  The  Allies,  having  gained  possession  of 
Italy,  wanted  to  penetrate  into  France  by  Switzerland 
and  Holland ;  but  Massena  and  Brune  put  a  stop  to  their 
hitherto  triumphant  march.  Massena  advanced  against 
Korsakof  and  Suwarrow.  During  twelve  days  of  well 
contrived  manoauvres  and  successive  victories,  passing  to 
and  fro  from  Constance  to  Zurich,  he  repelled  the  efforts 
of  the  Russians,  forced  them  to  retreat,  and  broke  up  the 
Coalition.  Brune  likewise  defeated  the  Duke  of  York  in 
Holland,  obliged  him  to  re-embark  on  board  his  vessels, 
and  give  up  the  attempt  at  invasion.  The  Army  of  Italy 
alone  had  been  less  successful ;  and  its  General,  Joubert, 
had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Novi,  as  he  was  charging 
the  Austro-Russian  army  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  But 
this  frontier  was  of  less  consequence  on  account  of  its  re- 
moteness, and  was  also  ably  defended  by  Championnet 
The  change  in  the  face  of  the  war  made,  however,  no  change 
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in  the  state  of  parties.  Things  went  on  as  before.  Sieyes 
pursued  his  projects  against  the  Eepublicans.  Lucien 
Buonaparte  gave  a  flaming  description  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  of  the  reign  of  terror,  which  he  said  was 
about  to  be  renewed.  Bernadotte  was  deprived  of  his 
command,  and  Fouche",  who  had  lately  been  appointed  to 
the  head  of  the  police,  shut  up  the  Societe  du  Manege. 
The  death  of  Joubert  had  once  more  embarrassed  Sieyes 
in  the  choice  of  a  military  leader.  Hoche  had  been  dead 
more  than  a  year ;  Moreau  was  suspected  on  account  of  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  Pichegru ;  Massena  was  no  politi- 
cian ;  Bernadotte  and  Jourdan  were  of  the  opposite  party. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  Buonaparte  returned,  nine^ 
teen  days  after  the  victory  of  Bergen,  obtained  by  Brune 
over  the  Duke  of  York,  and  fourteen  after  that  of  Zurich, 
obtained  by  Massena  over  Suwarrow.  He  was  just  the 
man  that  Sieyes  wanted;  but  as  Buonaparte  did  not  stand 
in  the  same  need  of  him,  the  fine  web  of  policy  he  had 
woven  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  the  moment  it  was 
realised,  and  the  great  political  machine  he  had  been  at 
so  much  pains  and  had  taken  so  much  time  to  construct, 
turned  and  crushed  the  inventor  as  soon  as  it  was  put  in 
motion. 

Of  the  members  that  composed  the  Directory  when 
Buonaparte  quitted  France  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
Barras  alone  remained.  The  other  members  were  Ducos, 
Gohier,  Moulins,  men  of  moderate  talents  but  of  good 
intentions,  and  Sieyes.  The  latter  had  been  long  known 
to  Napoleon.  He  was  a  native  of  Frejus  hi  Provence, 
and  his  reputation  had  commenced  with  the  Revolution. 
He  had  been  called  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  the 
electors  of  the  Third  Estate  at  Paris,  after  having  been 
repulsed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  at  Chartres. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Qu'est-ce- 
que  le  Tiers-£tat  ? "  which  made  so  much  noise.  He  was 
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not  a  man  of  business ;  all  his  studies  having  been 
devoted  to  metaphysics,  he  had  the  common  fault  of 
metaphysicians,  that  of  too  often  despising  positive 
notions ;  but  he  was,  notwithstanding,  capable  of  giving 
good  and  useful  advice  on  matters  of  importance,  or  at 
any  urgent  crisis.  To  him  France  is  indebted  for  its 
division  into  Departments,  which  destroyed  a  number  of 
local  prejudices  ;  and  though  he  was  never  distinguished 
as  an  orator,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  Revolution  by  his  advice  in  the  Committees.  He 
was  nominated  to  the  Directory  at  its  first  establish- 
ment; but  he  declined  the  distinction  at  that  time 
from  his  dislike  to  Rewbell ;  and  Re'veillere-Le'paux  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.  He  was  afterwards  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Berlin,  where  he  imbibed  a  great  mistrust  of 
the  politics  of  Prussia.  He  had  taken  a  seat  in  the 
Directory  not  long  before  the  18th  of  Brumaire ;  but  he 
had  already  made  great  exertions  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  Societ^  du  Manege,  which  he  conceived  to  be  ready 
to  seize  the  helm  of  the  State.  At  the  period  of  the  13th 
of  Vende'miaire,  a  trifling  circumstance  had  given  Napo- 
leon a  favourable  opinion  of  him.  At  the  most  alarming 
moment  of  that  day,  when  the  Committee  of  the  Forty 
seemed  quite  at  a  loss,  Sieyes  came  to  Napoleon  and 
drew  him  into  the  recess  of  a  window,  while  the  Commit- 
tee was  deliberating  upon  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the 
summons  of  the  Sections.  "You  hear  them,  General," 
said  he ;  "  they  talk  while  they  should  be  acting.  Bodies 
of  men  are  wholly  unfit  to  direct  armies,  for  they  know 
not  the  value  of  time  or  occasion.  You  have  nothing  to 
do  here  ;  go,  General,  consult  your  genius  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country :  the  hopes  of  the  Republic  rest  on 
you  alone." 

Napoleon  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  private  dinner 
vrith  each  of  the  Directors;  and  a  grand  entertainment 
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was  given  to  him  by  the  Directory.  The  Legislative 
Body  desired  to  follow  the  example ;  but  an  objection 
arose  on  account  of  Moreau,  whom  they  did  not  wish  to 
invite  or  to  show  him  any  mark  of  respect,  his  behaviour 
having  excited  a  very  general  disapprobation.  To  avoid 
this  difficulty,  recourse  was  had  to  a  subscription,  and 
the  entertainment  was  given  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice, 
where  covers  were  laid  for  seven  hundred  persons.  Napo- 
leon remained  at  table  but  a  short  time.  He  also  dined 
with  the  Minister  of  Justice  (Cambace'res),  where  he  re- 
quested that  the  principal  lawyers  of  the  Republic  might 
be  invited.  He  appeared  very  cheerful  at  this  dinner, 
conversed  at  large  on  the  civil  and  criminal  codes,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  Tronchet,  Treilhard,  Merlin,  and 
Target,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  Republic  should  be  subjected  to  a  simple 
code,  adapted  to  the  enlightened  state  of  the  age.  This 
wish  he  afterwards  carried  into  effect  in  the  Code  Napo- 
leon. He  entered  but  little  into  public  entertainments  of 
any  kind,  and  pursued  nearly  the  same  line  of  conduct 
that  he  had  followed  on  his  first  return  from  Italy.  He 
went  frequently  to  the  Institute,  but  seldom  to  the 
theatres,  and  then  always  went  into  the  private  boxes. 
Meanwhile,  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  France  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  English 
were  particularly  enraged  at  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Nelson 
for  letting  him  escape.  A  number  of  caricatures  on  the 
subject  were  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  one  of 
which  Nelson  was  represented  amusing  himself  with  dress- 
ing Lady  Hamilton,  while  the  frigate  La  Muiron  was 
passing  between  his  legs. 

Talleyrand  did  not  expect  to  be  well  received  by 
Buonaparte,  as  he  had  not  seconded  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  by  opening  negotiations  with  the  Porte  or  going 
himself  in  person,  as  had  been  stipulated.  But  he  had 
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been  dismissed  from  the  situation  he  held  through  the 
influence  of  the  Clubs.  His  address  was  also  insinuating, 
his  talents  important ;  a  reconciliation  accordingly  took 
place  between  the  General  and  the  Minister,  for  each 
wanted  the  other.  Fouchd,  in  whom  Buonaparte  had  no 
faith,  was  not,  though  Minister  of  Police,  admitted  into 
the  secret  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire.  Re'al,  a  zealous  rev- 
olutionist, but  a  man  full  of  energy  and  character,  pos- 
sessed most  of  his  confidence.  All  classes  were  impatient 
to  see  what  Napoleon  would  do,  and  all  parties  courted 
him.  The  Societe  du  Manage  even  offered  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  chief,  and  to  intrust  the  fortunes  of  the 
Eepublic  to  him,  if  he  would  second  their  principles  in  other 
respects.  Sieyes,  who  had  the  vote  of  Roger  Ducos  in 
the  Directory,  who  swayed  the  majority  of  the  Ancients 
and  influenced  a  minority  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, proposed  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, changing  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.  which 
he  deemed  defective,  and  substituting  one  of  his  own,  which 
lie  had  by  him  in  manuscript.  A  numerous  party  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  with  Lucien  Buonaparte  at  their 
head,  were  also  strongly  in  his  favour.  Barras,  Moulins, 
and  Gohier  hinted  the  eligibility  of  his  resuming  his  old 
command  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  Moulins  and  Gohier  were 
sincere  in  the  plan  they  recommended,  and  trusted  that 
all  would  go  well  from  the  moment  that  Napoleon  should 
once  more  lead  the  armies  to  victory.  Barras  knew  better ; 
he  was  aware  that  everything  went  wrong,  that  the 
Eepublic  was  sinking ;  and  it  is  broadly  asserted  that  a 
plan  to  restore  the  Bourbons  through  his  means  had  mis- 
carried by  the  merest  accident,  only  a  few  weeks  before. 
Even  Louis  XVIII.  turned  his  eyes  on  Buonaparte  as  a 
second  General  Monk,  and  wrote  him  a  confidential 
letter,  exhorting  him  to  put  his  intentions  in  his  favour 
into  effect,  not  long  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory. 
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In  these  circumstances  Napoleon  had  the  choice  of 
several  measures:  1st,  To  strengthen  the  existing  Consti- 
tution and  support  the  Directory,  by  becoming  himself 
one  of  them.  But  the  Directory  and  the  existing  Con- 
stitution had  fallen  into  contempt,  partly  from  external 
reverses,  partly  from  wounds  inflicted  on  itself",  and  be- 
sides, he  conceived  that  a  magistracy  in  several  hands 
wanted  the  energy  necessary  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  personal  views.  2nd, 
He  might  change  the  actual  government,  and  seize  on 
power  by  the  aid  of  the  Societe  du  Manege  and  the  violent 
Republican  party.  In  that  way  his  triumph  would  be 
secure  and  easy.  But  he  reasoned  that  these  men 
attached  themselves  to  no  leader,  and  would  brook  no 
control,  that  they  would  by  incessant  jealousy  and  cabal 
throw  all  into  chaos  and  confusion  again,  and  that  either 
the  same  scenes  of  violence  and  extravagance  would  be 
acted  over  again,  of  which  there  had  already  been  a 
satiety,  or  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  get  rid  of,  and  put 
down  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  the  very  persons  who 
had  raised  him  to  it,  and  who  had  expected  to  share  it 
with  him.  There  was  a  treachery  and  want  of  decorum 
in  this,  to  which  he  felt  a  repugnance  ;  or  rather  he  had 
no  inclination  to  enter  into  any  compromise  or  compact 
with  this  party,  but  to  wash  his  hands  of  them  from  the 
first  as  a  preliminary  and  indispensable  step.  3d,  He 
might  secure  the  support  of  Barras  and  his  friends,  buf 
they  were  men  of  profligate  character,  and  openly  accused 
of  embezzling  the  public  treasure.  Without  strict  integ' 
rity,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  restore  the  finances 
or  give  energy  to  the  measures  of  government.  4th,  Sieyes 
had  a  considerable  party  at  his  disposal,  men  of  character 
and  friends  of  liberty  on  principle,  but  possessed  of  little 
energy,  intimidated  by  the  Manage,  and  averse  to  popular 
violence.  Such  persons  might  be  made  useful  after  the 
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victory,  and  Sieyes  could  be  considered  in  no  sense  as  a  dan- 
gerous rival.  But  to  side  with  this  party  was  to  make 
enemies  of  Barras  and  the  Jacobins,  who  abhorred  Sieyes. 
On  the  8th  of  Brumaire  (October  30th)  Napoleon  dined 
with  Barras  and  a  few  other  persons.  "  The  Republic  is 
falling,"  said  the  Director ;  "  things  can  go  no  farther ;  a 
change  must  take  place,  and  He'douville  must  be  named 
President  of  the  Republic.  As  to  you,  General,  you  intend 
to  join  the  army ;  and  for  my  part,  ill  as  I  am,  unpopular, 
and  worn  out,  I  am  fit  only  to  return  to  private  life." 
Napoleon  looked  steadfastly  at  him,  without  replying  a 
word.  General  He'douville  was  a  man  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary character.  This  conversation  decided  Napoleon ;  and 
immediately  after,  he  called  on  Sieyes  to  give  him  to 
understand  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  act  with  him, 
and  it  was  settled  that  the  blow  should  be  struck  between 
the  15th  and  20th  of  Brumaire.  On  returning  to  his  own 
house,  he  found  Talleyrand,  Touche",  Rcederer,  and  Re*al 
there.  He  related  to  them,  without  any  comment  or 
without  any  expression  of  countenance  which  could  betray 
his  own  opinion,  what  Barras  had  just  said  to  him.  Real 
and  Fouche,  who  both  had  a  regard  for  the  Director,  went 
to  him  to  tax  him  with  his  ill-timed  dissimulation.  The 
following  morning  at  eight  o'clock  Barras  came  to  Napo- 
leon, who  had  not  risen;  insisted  on  seeing  him,  said 
how  imperfectly  he  had  explained  himself  the  preceding 
evening,  declared  that  he  alone  could  save  the  Republic, 
and  entreated  him,  if  he  had  any  project  in  agitation,  to 
rely  entirely  on  his  cordial  concurrence.  But  Napoleon, 
who  had  already  taken  his  measures,  replied  that  he  had 
nothing  in  view,  that  he  was  indisposed  from  fatigue  and 
the  change  of  climate,  and  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 
Gohier  and  Moulins  came  daily  to  Napoleon  to  consult 
him  on  military  and  civil  business:  with  respect  to 
the  first,  he  offered  his  opinions  frankly,  but  he  declined 
interfering  with  the  latter. 
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The  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  headed  by  Moreau, 
the  adjutants  of  the  National  Guard,  most  of  whom  had 
been  appointed  by  him  when  he  was  General  of  the  Army 
of  the  Interior,  wished  to  be  presented  to  Napoleon  :  the 
8th  and  9th  regiments  of  dragoons,  who  were  old  regi- 
ments of  the  Army  of  Italy,  the  21st  light-horse,  who  had 
taken  a  distinguished  part  on  the  13th  of  Vende'miaire 
against  the  Sections,  wished  him  to  appoint  a  day  to  re- 
view them :  but  the  better  to  conceal  his  designs,  he  either 
declined  all  these  overtures  or  gave  evasive  answers  to 
them.  The  citizens  of  Paris  also  complained  of  the  Gen- 
eral's keeping  so  close ;  they  went  to  the  theatres  and 
reviews  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him,  but  he  was  not  there. 
Nobody  could  account  for  this  shyness.  "  It  is  now,"  they 
said,  "  a  fortnight  since  his  arrival "  (an  age  to  the  levity 
and  short-sightedness  of  these  people)  "  and  as  yet  he  has 
done  nothing.  Does  he  mean  to  behave  as  he  did  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  and  leave  the  Eepublic  to  be  still  torn 
in  pieces  by  contending  factions  ? "  But  the  decisive  hour 
approached. 

On  the  15th  Sieyes  and  Buonaparte  had  an  interview, 
at  which  they  resolved  on  the  measures  for  the  18th.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Council  of  Ancients,  availing  itself  of 
the  102d  article  of  the  Constitution,  should  decree  the 
removal  of  the  Legislative  Body  to  St.  Cloud,  and  should 
appoint  Napoleon  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  guard  be- 
longing to  it,  of  the  troops  of  the  military  division  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  National  Guard.  This  decree  was  to  be  passed 
on  the  18th,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  at  eight, 
Napoleon  was  to  go  to  the  Thuilleries,  where  the  troops 
were  to  be  assembled,  and  there  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  capital.  On  the  17th  he  sent  word  to  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  that  he  would  receive  them  the  next  day, 
at  six  in  the  morning.  As  that  hour  might  appear  un- 
seasonable, he  feigned  being  about  to  set  off  on  a  journey; 
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he  gave  the  same  invitation  to  the  forty  adjutants  of  the 
National  Guard ;  and  he  informed  the  three  cavalry  regi- 
ments that  he  would  review  them  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es, 
on  the  same  day  (the  18th)  at  seven  in  the  morning.  He 
also  intimated  to  the  generals  who  had  returned  from 
Egypt  with  him,  and  to  all  those  on  whose  sentiments  he 
could  rely,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  at  that 
hour.  Each  thought  that  the  invitation  was  addressed  to 
himself  alone,  and  supposed  that  Napoleon  had  some  par- 
ticular orders  to  give  him ;  as  it  was  known  that  Dubois- 
Crance',  the  Minister-at-War,  had  laid  the  reports  of  the 
state  of  the  army  before  him,  and  had  adopted  his  advice 
on  all  that  was  to  be  done,  as  well  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ehine  as  in  Italy. 

Moreau,  who  had  been  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Leg- 
islative Body,  where  Napoleon  had  for  the  first  time 
become  acquainted  with  him,  having  learnt  from  public 
report  that  a  change  was  in  agitation,  assured  the  latter 
that  he  placed  himself  at  his  disposal,  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  be  admitted  into  any  secrets,  and  that  he  re- 
quired but  an  hour's  notice.  Macdonald,  who  happened 
to  be  at  Paris,  had  made  the  same  tender  of  his  services. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Napoleon  let  them  know 
that  he  wished  to  see  them  at  his  house  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  on  horseback.  He  did  not  apply  to  Augereau  or 
Bernadotte,  whom  he  knew  to  be  hostile  to  his  designs ; 
"but  Joseph  Buonaparte  brought  the  latter,  who,  however, 
slipped  away  from  the  cavalcade  as  it  was  on  its  way  to 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  went  to  join  the  dis- 
contented members  of  the  Manege.  General  Lefebvre, 
who  commanded  the  military  division,  was  known  to  be 
wholly  devoted  to  the  Directory ;  Napoleon  despatched 
an  aide-de-camp  to  him  at  midnight,  desiring  he  would 
come  to  him  at  six  o'clock. 

Everything  took  place  as  it  had  been  planned.     About 
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seven  in  the  morning  the  Council  of  Ancients  assembled 
under  the  presidency  of  Lemercier.  Cornudet,  Lebrun, 
and  Fargues  depicted  in  lively  colours  the  distresses  of 
the  country  and  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed 
from  internal  and  external  enemies.  Eegnier,  deputy 
from  La  Meurthe,  then  proposed  the  removal  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Legislative  Body  to  St.  Cloud,  and  that  Buon- 
aparte should  be  invested  with  the  command  of  the 
troops ;  "  under  the  shelter  of  whose  protecting  arm," 
added  the  orator,  "the  Councils  may  proceed  to  discuss 
the  changes  which  the  public  interest  renders  necessary." 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  this  step  had  been  taken 
in  concert  with  Buonaparte,  the  decree  passed,  but  not 
without  strong  opposition.  The  decree  was  passed  at 
eight  o'clock ;  and  at  half-past  eight  the  state-messenger 
who  was  the  bearer  of  it  arrived  at  Napoleon's  house.1 
The  avenues  were  filled  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
the  adjutants  of  the  National  Guard,  a  number  of  gen- 
erals, and  the  three  regiments  of  cavalry.  Napoleon  had 
the  folding-doors  thrown  open ;  and  his  house  being  too 
small  to  contain  such  a  concourse  of  persons,  he  came 
forward  on  the  steps  in  front  of  it,  received  the  congrat- 
ulations of  the  officers,  harangued  them,  and  repeated 
that  he  relied  upon  them  for  the  salvation  of  France. 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  just  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  all  the 
troops ;  that  important  measures  were  in  agitation,  de- 
signed to  rescue  the  country  from  its  embarrassed  situa- 
tion ;  that  he  trusted  to  their  support  and  good-will,  and 
that  he  was  at  that  moment  ready  to  mount  horse  to  pro- 

1  This  house  was  well  chosen.  It  is  up  a  long  narrow  avenue  (in  the 
Rue  Chantereine)  with  walls  on  both  sides,  where  Buonaparte,  if  need 
had  been,  could  have  held  out  for  a  long  time  with  a  few  hundred  men. 
itgainst  all  Paris. 
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ceed  to  the  Thuilleries.  This  address  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  the  officers  drew  their  swords, 
and  vowed  their  service  and  fidelity.  Napoleon  then 
turned  towards  Lefebvre,  demanding  whether  he  chose  to- 
remain  with  him  or  return  to  the  Directory ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, overcome  by  this  appeal,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
Napoleon  then  mounted  on  horseback,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  generals  and  officers  and  of  fifteen 
hundred  horse,  who  had  halted  for  him  on  the  Boulevard 
at  the  corner  of  the  Eue  Mont-Blanc.  He  directed  the 
adjutants  of  the  National  Guard  to  return  to  their  quar- 
ters, and  beat  the  drums ;  to  make  known  the  decree 
which  they  had  just  heard,  and  to  announce  that  no 
orders  were  to  be  obeyed  but  such  as  should  emanate 
from  him. 

Napoleon  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients,  attended  by  this  imposing  escort.  He  ad- 
dressed the  Assembly.  "You  are  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation,"  he  said ;  "  at  this  crisis  it  belongs  to  you  to  point 
out  the  measures  which  may  save  the  country.  I  come, 
surrounded  by  all  the  generals,  to  promise  you  their  sup- 
port. I  appoint  General  Lefebvre  my  lieutenant.  I  will 
faithfully  fulfil  the  task  with  which  you  have  intrusted 
me.  Let  us  not  look  into  the  past  for  examples  of  what 
is  now  going  on.  Nothing  in  history  resembles  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century:  nothing  in  the  eighteenth 
century  resembles  the  present  moment."  The  troops 
were  mustered  at  the  Thuilleries :  Napoleon  reviewed 
them  amidst  the  unanimous  acclamations  of  both  citizens 
and  soldiers.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  troops  which 
were  to  guard  the  Legislative  Body  to  General  Lannes ; 
and  to  Murat  the  command  of  those  sent  forward  to  St. 
Cloud.  He  deputed  Moreau  to  guard  the  Luxembourg 
with  500  soldiers  of  the  86th  regiment,  whom  he  placed 
tinder  his  orders ;  but  at  the  moment  of  setting  off,  the 
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men  refused  to  march,  from  their  want  of  confidence  in 
Moreau,  and  Buonaparte  was  obliged  to  harangue  them  be- 
fore they  would  obey..  The  news  that  Napoleon  was  at  the 
Thuilleries,  and  that  he  was  invested  with  the  supreme 
command,  flew  like  lightning  through  the  capital.  The 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  see  him  or  to  offer  him  their 
services.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  an 
address  from  Buonaparte  to  the  citizens  and  to  the  sol- 
diers were  everywhere  posted  up  on  the  walls  of  Paris. 
He  called  on  the  former  to  rally  round  the  Legislative 
Body  as  the  only  means  of  insuring  union  and  confidence, 
and  he  assured  the  latter  that  "liberty,  victory,  and  peace 
would  soon  reinstate  the  Eepublic,  which  had  been  ill- 
governed  for  two  years,  in  the  rank  which  she  held  in 
Europe,  and  from  which  imbecility  and  treachery  were 
alone  capable  of  degrading  her."  The  greatest  agitation 
and  uncertainty  prevailed  in  Paris.  The  friends  of  lib- 
erty expressed  their  apprehension  of  the  ultimate  designs 
of  Buonaparte,  in  whom  they  saw  a  future  Caesar  or 
Cromwell ;  but  were  answered  by  his  partisans  in  the 
words  of  the  General  himself,  who  designated  the  parts 
they  had  played  as  "  bad  parts,  parts  worn  out,  unworthy 
of  a  man  of  sense,  even  if  they  were  not  so  of  a  man  of 
honour.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  sacrilegious 
ambition  that  would  attempt  any  such  enterprise  as  that 
of  overturning  a  representative  government  in  the  age  of 
light  and  liberty.  He  must  be  a  madman  who  should, 
in  mere  wantonness  of  heart,  lose  the  wager  of  the  Ee- 
public against  royalty,  after  having  maintained  it  with 
some  glory  and  at  some  risk."  These  words  might  be 
supposed  to  convict  the  person  to  whom  they  are  attrib- 
uted of  the  rankest  hypocrisy,  if  the  heart  were  not 
deceitful  above  all  things,  or  if  it  were  not  true  that  men 
often  dare  not  avow  their  intentions  to  themselves  till 
they  are  ripe  for  execution,  or  scarcely  know  what  they 
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Are  till  they  have  been  crowned  with  success.  The  r& 
preaches  he  addressed  to  Bellot,  Barras' s  Secretary,  wer« 
more  in  character,  more  consonant  with  his  past  services* 
and  future  designs :  "  What  have  you  done  with  that 
France  which  I  left  you  so  splendid  ?  1  left  you  peace, 
and  I  find  you  at  war :  I  left  you  victory,  and  I  find  de- 
feats :  I  left  you  the  spoils  of  Italy,  and  I  find  every- 
where oppression  and  misery.  What  have  you  done 
with  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I  knew,  all 
of  them  my  companions  in  glory  ?  They  are  dead.  This 
state  of  things  cannot  last ;  in  three  years  it  would  lead 
us  to  destruction.  According  to  some,  we  shall  all  be 
shortly  enemies  to  the  Republic  —  we  who  have  pre- 
served it  by  our  efforts  and  our  courage.  We  have  no 
occasion  for  better  patriots  than  the  brave  men  who  have 
shed  their  blood  in  its  defence  ! "  Napoleon  now  sent 
an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Guards  of  the  Directory,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  the  decree  to  them,  and  enjoin- 
ing them  to  receive  no  orders  but  from  him.  The  Guards 
sounded  to  horse ;  the  commanding  officer  consulted  the 
soldiers,  who  answered  with  shouts  of  joy.  At  this  very 
moment  an  order  from  the  Directory  arrived,  contrary  to 
that  of  Napoleon  ;  but  the  soldiers,  obeying  no  orders  but 
his,  marched  to  join  him.  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos  had 
been  ever  since  the  morning  at  the  Thuilleries.  It  is 
said  that  Barras,  on  seeing  Sieyes  mount  his  horse,  was 
much  amused  at  the  awkwardness  of  the  unpractised 
equestrian,  little  suspecting  the  event  of  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings. Being  shortly  after  apprised  of  the  decree, 
Barras  consulted  with  Gohier  and  Moulins,  the  latter  of 
whom  proposed  to  send  a  battalion  to  surround  Buona- 
parte's house ;  but  finding  no  means  of  executing  their 
threats,  as  their  own  Guards  had  deserted  them,  both 
Gohier  and  Moulins  went  to  the  Thuilleries  and  gave  in 
their  resignation,  as  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos  had  already 
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done.  Talleyrand  hastened  to  inform  Barras  of  what 
had  just  taken  place,  and  having  done  the  same,  he  was 
removed  under  a  guard  of  honour  to  his  estate  at  Gros- 
Bois.  The  Directory  was  thus  dissolved,  and  Napoleon 
remained  master  of  the  field. 

Cambace'res,  Touche*,  and  the  other  ministers  repaired 
to  the  Thuilleries,  prepared  to  act  under  the  new  author- 
ity. Fouchd  had  given  directions  for  closing  the  barriers 
and  preventing  the  departure  of  couriers  and  stage-coaches. 
Buonaparte  disapproved  of  this.  "  "Wherefore,"  he  asked, 
"  all  these  precautions  ?  We  go  with  the  opinion  of  the 
nation,  and  by  its  strength  alone.  Let  no  citizen  be  in- 
terrupted, and  let  every  publicity  be  given  to  what  is 
done ! "  The  majority  of  the  Five  Hundred,  the  minority 
of  the  Ancients,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Manege  spent  the 
night  of  the  18th  in  consultation.  At  a  meeting  at  the 
Thuilleries,  Sieves  proposed  that  the  forty  principal  leaders 
of  the  opposition  should  be  arrested.  This  recommenda- 
tion savoured  too  much  of  caution  or  of  fear  to  be  relished 
by  Napoleon,  though  he  afterwards  had  reason  to  think 
Sieyes  was  right.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  Provisional  Consuls  was  agreed  upon,  as  well 
as  the  adjournment  of  the  Councils  for  three  months. 
Their  several  parts  were  also  assigned  to  the  leaders  in 
the  Two  Councils  for  the  next  day. 

On  the  19th  the  Deputies  met  at  St.  Cloud.  Sieyes  and 
Ducos  accompanied  Buonaparte  to  this  new  field  of  battle, 
to  assist  him  with  their  encouragement  or  advice ;  and 
Sieyes  remained  during  the  whole  day  in  his  carriage  at 
the  gate  of  St.  Cloud,  prepared  to  act  as  circumstances 
should  require.  The  Orangery  was  allotted  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  and  the  Gallery  of  Mars  to  that  of 
the  Ancients ;  the  apartments  since  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Saloon  of  the  Princes  and  the  Empress's  Cabinet 
were  prepared  for  Napoleon  and  his  stafil  Though  the 
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workmen  had  been  busily  employed  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  day,  it  was  two  o'clock  before  the  place  as- 
signed to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  could  be  got 
ready.  This  delay  produced  some  murmuring  and  in- 
conveniences. The  deputies  who  had  been  on  the  spot 
since  noon,  formed  groups  in  the  garden,  grew  warm 
and  animated,  and  encouraged  one  another  in  their  op- 
position to  the  new  measures.  The  General-in-Chief 
traversed  the  courts  and  the  apartments,  and,  giving 
way  to  the  ill-disguised  impatience  of  his  character, 
was  heard  to  declare,  "  I  will  have  no  more  factions ;  all 
that  must  cease  absolutely ! "  more  in  the  authoritative 
tone  of  the  master  than  of  the  servant  of  the  state. 

As  soon  as  the  sittings  opened,  which  they  did  to  the 
sound  of  music  playing  the  Marseillois,  Emile  Gaudin, 
one  of  the  Five  Hundred,  ascended  the  tribune,  painted 
in  alarming  colours  the  dangers  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
posed thanks  to  the  Council  of  Ancients  for  the  meas- 
ures of  public  safety  which  it  had  taken,  at  the  same 
time  inviting  them  by  message  to  explain  themselves 
more  fully  on  the  means  of  saving  the  Eepublic.  This 
motion  became  the  signal  for  the  most  violent  tumult ; 
from  all  sides  of  the  hall  loud  cries  of  disapprobation 
were  directed  against  Gaudin :  the  speaker  in  the  confusion 
was  hurled  violently  to  the  bottom  of  the  tribune.  The 
ferment  was  excessive.  The  republican  party  surrounded 
the  tribune  and  the  chair  where  Lucien  Buonaparte  pre- 
sided. Cabanis,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  Chazal,  Gaudin, 
Chenier,  and  others  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
success  of  the  day,  grew  pale  and  uneasy  in  their  seats. 
After  a  long  and  violent  uproar,  during  which  no  one 
could  make  himself  heard,  silence  was  restored  for  a 
moment,  and  Delbred  proposed  to  renew  the  oath  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.  The  Chamber  from 
this  proceeded  to  the  Appel  Nominal,  each  member  by 
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turns  answering  to  his  name  and  giving  his  vote  at 
the  same  time.  During  the  Appel  Nominal  reports  of 
what  was  passing  reached  the  capital.  The  leaders  of 
the  Soctite  du  Manage,  the  tricoteuses,  were  all  in  motion. 
Jourdan  and  Augereau,  who  had  hitherto  kept  out  of  the 
way,  believing  Napoleon  lost,  hastened  to  St.  Cloud.  Au- 
gereau, drawing  him  aside,  said,  "  Well,  here  you  are  in  a 
fine  situation  3 "  "  Remember  Arcole,"  replied  Napoleon ; 
"  matters  then  appeared  much  worse.  Take  my  advice, 
and  remain  quiet  for  half  an  hour,  and  you  will  see 
things  take  a  different  turn." 

The  Assembly  appeared  to  declare  itself  with  so  much 
unanimity  that  no  deputy  durst  refuse  to  swear  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  which  would  have  been  capital  in  the  cir- 
cumstances :  even  Lucien  was  compelled  to  take  the  oath. 
Shouts  and  cries  of  approbation  were  heard  throughout 
the  Chamber.  Many  members,  in  taking  the  oath,  added 
observations  which  might  have  a  dangerous  influence  on 
the  troops.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Saloon  of  Mars,  entered  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  bar,  opposite  to  the  President. 
Everything  would  be  to  be  dreaded,  should  the  latter 
Assembly,  which  was  favourably  inclined  to  him,  catch 
by  infection  the  tone  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
"Representatives  of  the  People,"  he  said,  "you  are  here 
in  no  ordinary  circumstances ;  you  stand  on  a  volcano. 
Yesterday  I  was  living  in  privacy,  when  you  sent  for  me 
to  notify  to  me  the  decree  of  the  removal  of  the  Councils, 
and  to  charge  me  to  see  it  executed.  I  instantly  collected 
around  me  my  companions  in  arms ;  we  have  flown  to  your 
succour.  But  to-day  I  am  loaded  with  calumnies :  they 
talk  of  Caesar,  of  Cromwell,  of  a  military  despotism.  If 
I  had  wished  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  my  country,  I 
should  not  have  listened  to  the  orders  which  you  have 
given  me :  nor  should  I  have  needed  to  receive  this 
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authority  at  your  hands.  More  than  once  (and  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances)  have  I  been  called  upon 
to  assume  the  sovereign  power.  After  our  triumphs  in 
Italy,  I  was  invited  to  it  by  the  voice  of  my  comrades,  of 
those  brave  men  who  have  been  so  ill-used  since.  But  I 
declined  doing  so,  because  I  did  not  think  my  interference 
required  by  the  situation  of  the  country.  I  swear  to  you, 
Eepresentatives  of  the  People,  the  country  has  no  more 
2ealous  defender  than  myself ;  but  it  is  to  you  that  it 
must  look  for  safety.  Danger  presses,  and  disasters  come 
thick  upon  us.  The  Minister  of  Police  has  just  informed 
me  that  several  fortified  places  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chouans.  There  is  no  longer  a  Government ;  four 
of  the  Directors  have  tendered  their  resignation ;  the  fifth 
(Barras)  is  under  surveillance.  The  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred is  divided,  and  influenced  by  agitators  and  turbulent 
men,  who  would  bring  back  the  time  of  revolutionary 
tribunals,  and  who  are  now  sending  out  emissaries  to  in- 
stigate Paris  to  revolt.  Fear  not,  Representatives,  these 
criminal  projects ;  surrounded  by  my  brethren  in  arms,  I 
shall  find  means  to  protect  you  from  their  violence.  I 
desire  nothing  for  myself  but  that  you  would  save  the 
Republic ;  and  as  you  cannot  make  the  Constitution, 
abused  as  it  has  been,  respected,  that  you  would  at  least 
preserve  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  liberty  and 
equality.  You  have  only  to  speak  the  word,  and  your 
orders  shall  be  obeyed.  And  you,  brave  grenadiers,  whose 
caps  I  observe  at  the  doors  of  this  hall,  whom  I  have  so 
often  led  to  victory  against  the  satellites  of  kings,  I  who 
am  now  accused  of  being  hostile  to  liberty,  say,  did  I  ever 
break  my  word  to  you,  when  in  the  camp,  in  the  midst  of 
privations,  I  promised  you  victory  and  plenty,  and  when 
at  your  head  I  led  you  from  conquest  to  conquest  ?  Now 
say,  was  it  for  my  own  aggrandisement,  or  for  the  interest 
of  the  Republic?  And  let  those  who  talk  of  outlawing 
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me,  beware  how  they  draw  that  condemnation  on  them- 
selves. Should  some  orator  in  foreign  pay  propose  such 
a  measure,  I  should  appeal  to  you,  my  friends,  and  to  my 
own  good  fortune." 

The  General-in-Chief,  in  thus  appealing  to  his  men, 
spoke  with  evident  emotion ;  and  the  grenadiers,  waving 
their  caps  and  brandishing  their  arms  in  the  air,  with  one 
accord  testified  their  assent.  Upon  this  Linget,  one  of 
the  most  resolute  members,  rose  and  said :  "  General,  we 
applaud  what  you  say ;  swear  then  with  us  obedience  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.,  which  can  alone  save  the 
Republic."  This  proposition  took  the  Council  by  surprise, 
and  Buonaparte  was  for  a  moment  disconcerted  by  it ;  but 
he  recovered  himself  presently,  and  said :  "  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  year  III.?  you  have  it  no  longer.  You  violated 
it  on  the  18th  of  Fructidor ;  you  violated  it  on  the  20th 
of  Floreal ;  you  violated  it  on  the  30th  of  Prairial.  The 
Constitution  is  a  mockery  invoked  by  all  parties,  and  in- 
fringed by  them  all  in  turn.  It  cannot  be  effectively  ap- 
pealed to,  since  it  has  the  respect  of  no  person.  The  Con- 
stitution once  violated,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
a  new  compact,  to  other  guarantees."  The  Council  ap- 
plauded the  reproaches  which  Buonaparte  thus  threw  out 
against  it,  and  rose  in  sign  of  approbation.  Cornudet  and 
Regnier  spoke  warmly  to  the  same  effect.  A  member  of 
the  opposition  party  denounced  the  General  as  the  only 
conspirator  against  public  liberty.  Napoleon  interrupted 
the  orator,  by  declaring  that  he  was  in  the  secret  of  every 
party,  and  that  all  despised  the  Constitution  of  the  year 
III.  alike,  the  only  difference  being  that  some  desired  to 
have  a  moderate  Republic,  in  which  all  the  national  in- 
terests and  all  property  should  be  respected,  while  others 
wanted  a  revolutionary  government,  with  a  renewal  of 
all  the  disorders  they  had  gone  through.  At  this  mo- 
ment Napoleon  was  informed  that  the  Nominal  Appeal 
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•was  terminated  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  that 
they  were  endeavouring  to  force  the  President  Lucien  to 
put  the  outlawry  of  his  brother  to  the  vote.  Napoleon 
immediately  hastened  to  the  Five  Hundred,  entered  the 
Chamber  with  his  hat  off,  and  ordered  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  accompanied  him  to  wait  at  the  door:  he 
was  desirous  to  present  himself  at  the  bar,  to  rally  his 
party,  which  was  numerous,  but  which  had  lost  all  unity 
and  resolution.  When  Napoleon  had  advanced  alone 
across  one-third  of  the  Orangery,  two  or  three  hundred 
members  suddenly  rose,  crying, " Death  to  the  tyrant! 
Down  with  the  Dictator!"  Several  members  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  Bigonet,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  said, 
"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  rash  man  ?  Withdraw ;  you 
profane  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws."  Buonaparte  stopped, 
And  turned  round :  and  the  grenadiers,  seeing  what  was 
passing,  rushed  forward  and  forced  him  out  of  the  chamber. 
In  the  confusion  one  of  them,  named  Thome*,  was  slightly 
wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a  dagger. 

The  absence  of  the  General  did  not  restore  quiet.  All 
the  members  spoke  at  once;  every  one  proposed  some 
measure  of  public  safety  and  defence.  They  loaded 
Lucien  Buonaparte  with  reproaches;  the  latter  justified 
his  brother,  but  with  hesitation.  He  at  length  succeeded 
in  mounting  the  tribune,  and  appealed  to  the  Council  to 
judge  his  brother  with  less  rigour.  He  assured  them  that 
he  entertained  no  designs  contrary  to  liberty  —  he  recalled 
his  services.  But  several  voices  cried  out,  "  He  has  for- 
feited all  his  claims  : "  the  tumult  became  more  violent 
than  ever,  and  they  demanded  the  outlawry  Of  General 
Buonaparte.  "  What !"  exclaimed  Lucien,  "  do  you  wish 
me  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  my 
brother,  the  saviour  of  his  country !  of  him  whose  very 
name  makes  kings  tremble?" — "Yes,  yes,  it  is  the  re- 
ward of  tyrants."  It  was  then  proposed  and  put  to  the 
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vote  in  the  midst  of  all  this  disorder,  that  the  Council 
should  be  declared  permanent,  and  should  repair  instantly 
to  its  place  of  meeting  in  Paris ;  that  the  troops  assembled 
at  St.  Cloud  should  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
guard  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  the  command  given  to 
General  Bernadotte.  Lucien,  confounded  by  so  many 
propositions,  and  by  the  vote  of  outlawry  which  he 
thought  '%was  adopted  among  the  rest,  quitted  the  chair, 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  called  out  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  agitation,  "  Since  I  can  no  longer  obtain  a  hearing 
in  this  assembly,  I  lay  aside  with  the  deep  feeling  of 
insulted  dignity  the  symbols  of  the  popular  magistracy." 
Saying  this,  he  stripped  himself  of  his  cloak  and  his 
President's  scarf. 

Meanwhile,  Buonaparte  had  some  difficulty,  on  coming 
out  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in  recovering  from 
his  embarrassment  Little  accustomed  to  scenes  of  pop- 
ular violence,  he  had  been  a  good  deal  staggered.  This  is 
easily  understood,  for  no  man  has  more  than  one  kind  of 
courage,  namely,  in  those  things  in  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  feel  his  power  and  see  his  way  clearly.  Even  our 
habitual  confidence  and  success  in  other  things  operate  as 
a  drawback  rather  than  otherwise,  for  we  are  the  more 
struck  with  the  contrast  and  the  want-  of  our  usual  re- 
sources, and  exaggerate  every  trifling  impediment  into  a 
serious  objection.  His  officers  formed  a  circle  round  him ; 
and  Sieves,  more  seasoned  to  revolutionary  storms,  sent  to 
advise  the  instant  employment  of  force.  General  Lefebvre 
directly  received  orders  to  bring  off  Lucien  from  the 
Council.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  entered  the  hall, 
advanced  towards  the  chair,  of  which  Lucien  had  again 
taken  possession,  enclosed  him  in  their  ranks,  and  saying, 
"  It  is  your  brother's  orders"  (for  he  was  at  first  surprised 
at  their  appearance),  returned  with  him  in  triumph  into 
the  midst  of  the  troops.  As  soon  as  Lucien  was  at 
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liberty,  he  got  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  brother, 
and  though  stripped  of  his  legal  title,  still  harangued  the 
troops  as  President.  He  declared  that  the  majority  of 
the  Five  Hundred  were  intimidated  and  prevented  from 
coming  to  any  regular  deliberation  by  a  handful  of  assas- 
sins. Raising  his  powerful  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  General, 
and  you  soldiers,  and  all  you  who  are  citizens,  you  will 
recognise  as  legislators  of  France  only  those  who  are 
willing  to  follow  me.  As  to  those  who  shall  remain  in 
the  Orangery,  let  them  be  expelled  by  force.  Those 
banditti,  armed  with  poniards,  are  no  longer  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ! "  After  this  furious  philippic, 
Buonaparte  took  up  the  discourse : "  Soldiers,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  led  you  to  victory;  may  I  rely  upon  you?" — "Yes, 
yes ;  long  live  our  General ! "  "  Soldiers,  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  would  save 
the  country ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  given  up  to  dissensions 
within  itself ;  turbulent  and  designing  men  are  trying  to 
direct  all  its  rage  against  me.  Soldiers,  can  I  rely  on  you  ? " 
—  "  Yes,  yes  ! "  "  Well,  then,  I  am  about  to  bring  them 
to  reason  : "  and  so  saying,  he  gave  orders  to  some  superior 
officers  about  him  to  clear  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred. 
The  Council,  after  the  departure  of  Lucien,  was  given 
up  to  the  most  cruel  anxiety  and  most  lamentable  inde- 
cision. Some  members  proposed  to  return  to  Paris  in  a 
body,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple; others  were  for  waiting  the  issue  and  setting  at 
defiance  the  violence  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  a  troop  of  grenadiers 
entered  the  hall,  proceeded  slowly  up  it,  and  the  officer 
commanding  it  notified  to  the  Council  the  order  to  disperse 
itself.  The  deputy Prudhon  reminded  the  officer  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Representatives  of  the 
People ;  General  Jourdan  also  pointed  out  the  enormity  of 
their  present  proceeding.  The  troops  hesitated  a  little, 
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but  a  reinforcement  entered  in  close  column  with  General 
Leclerc  at  its  head,  who  said  aloud,  "In  the  name  of 
General  Buonaparte,  the  legislative  corps  is  dissolved ;  let 
all  good  citizens  retire.  Grenadiers,  forward ! "  Cries  of 
indignation  rose  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  but  they  were 
stifled  by  the  sound  of  the  drums.  The  grenadiers  ad- 
vanced, occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  Orangery, 
slowly  and  presenting  bayonets.  They  thus  drove  the 
Legislative  Body  before  them,  who  withdrew  amidst 
cries  of  Long  live  the  Republic  !  At  half-past  five  o'clock, 
19th  of  Bruniaire  (10th  of  November),  there  was  no 
longer  any  representation  of  the  people. 

About  one  hundred  deputies  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  rallied  and  joined  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who 
had  witnessed  the  foregoing  scene  of  military  violence 
with  some  uneasiness,  but  were  soon  satisfied  with  the 
explanations  that  were  given.  At  eleven  at  night  the  two 
Councils  re-assembled;  and  two  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Eepublic.  On  the 
motion  of  Berenger,  thanks  to  Napoleon  and  the  troops 
were  carried.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  in  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  Villetard  in  the  Ancients,  stated  the  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken. 
The  law  of  the  19th  of  Brumaire  was  passed,  which  ad- 
journed the  Councils  to  the  1st  of  Ventose  following ;  and 
authorised  two  Committees  of  twenty-five  members  each 
to  represent  the  Councils  ad  interim.  These  Committees 
were  also  instructed  to  prepare  a  civil  code.  A  Provi- 
sional Consular  Commission,  consisting  of  Sieyes,  Roger 
Ducos,  and  Napoleon,  was  charged  with  the  executive 
power.  The  Provisional  Consuls  repaired  on  the  20th  at 
two  in  the  morning  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Orangery, 
where  the  Councils  were  then  sitting.  Lucien,  as  Presi- 
dent, addressed  them  in  these  words :  "  Citizen  Consuls, 
the  greatest  people  on  earth  intrusts  its  fate  to  you.  Three 
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months  hence,  your  measures  must  pass  the  ordeal  of 
public  opinion.  The  welfare  of  thirty  millions  of  men, 
internal  quiet,  the  wants  of  the  armies,  peace,  —  such  are 
to  be  the  objects  of  your  cares.  Doubtless,  courage  and 
devotion  to  your  duties  are  requisite  in  taking  upon  you 
functions  so  important ;  but  the  confidence  of  our  people 
and  warriors  is  with  you,  and  the  Legislative  Body  is 
convinced  that  your  hearts  are  wholly  with  the  country. 
Citizen  Consuls,  we  have  previously  to  adjourning  taken 
the  oath,  which  you  will  repeat  in  the  midst  of  us ;  the 
sacred  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  to 
the  French  Kepublic  one  and  indivisible,  to  liberty,  to 
equality,  and  to  the  representative  system."  The  Assem- 
bly separated,  and  the  Consuls  returned  to  Paris  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  Thus  was  the  Revolution  of 
the  18th  Brumaire  effected  without  blood,  but  not  without 
violence  or  falsehood. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  news 
had  spread  from  St.  Cloud  throughout  Paris;  and  the 
following  proclamation,  signed  by  Buonaparte,  was  read 
by  torchlight. 

"  Citizens !  On  my  return  to  Paris  I  found  discord  per- 
vading every  department  of  Government,  and  only  this 
single  truth  unanimously  agreed  on  —  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  half-destroyed,  and  no  longer  capable  of  main- 
taining our  liberties.  Every  party  by  turns  applied  to 
me,  intrusted  me  with  its  designs,  disclosed  its  secrets, 
and  solicited  my  support.  I  refused  to  become  the  head 
of  any  faction.  The  Council  of  Ancients  called  on  me. 
I  answered  the  appeal.  A  plan  for  a  general  reform  had 
been  devised  by  men  in  whom  the  nation  is  accustomed 
to  behold  the  defenders  of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of  prop- 
erty :  this  plan  demanded  calm,  free,  and  impartial  exam- 
ination, unfettered  by  influence  or  fear.  The  Council  of 
Ancients  therefore  determined  upon  the  removal  of  the 
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'Legislative  Body  to  St.  Cloud.  It  intrusted  me  with  the 
disposal  of  the  force  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
independence.  I  deemed  it  due  from  me  to  my  fellow- 
citizens,  to  the  soldiers  who  are  laying  down  their  lives  in 
our  ranks,  to  the  glory  purchased  by  their  hlood,  to  accept 
the  command.  The  Councils  met  at  St.  Cloud,  the  troops 
of  the  Eepublic  guaranteed  safety  without ;  but  assassins 
spread  terror  within.  The  plans  which  were  to  have  been 
brought  forward  were  withheld ;  the  majority  of  the  Assem- 
bly was  disorganised ;  the  most  intrepid  speakers  were  dis- 
concerted ;  and  the  inutility  of  any  sober  proposition  became 
but  too  evident.  Indignant  and  grieved,  I  hastened  to  the 
Council  of  Ancients  ;  I  entreated  it  to  allow  me  to  carry 
its  designs  for  the  public  good  into  execution.  I  urged 
the  misfortunes  of  the  country  which  had  suggested  them. 
The  Council  seconded  my  views  by  new  testimonies  of 
unabated  confidence.  I  then  offered  myself  to  the  cham- 
ber of  Five  Hundred  —  alone,  unarmed,  my  head  uncov- 
ered, as  I  had  been  received  by  the  Ancients  with  so 
much  approbation.  Instantly  the  daggers  which  had 
menaced  the  deputies  were  raised  against  their  defender. 
Twenty  assassins  rushed  upon  me,  aiming  at  my  breast. 
The  grenadiers  of  the  Legislative  Body,  whom  I  had  left 
at  the  door  of  the  Chamber,  hastily  interposed  between 
these  murderers  and  myself.  One  of  these  brave  fellows 
(Thome")  received  a  thrust  with  a  dagger,  which  pierced 
through  his  clothes.  They  carried  me  off;  and  at  the 
instant  they  were  doing  so,  cries  were  heard,  demanding 
the  outlawry  of  him  who  was  at  that  very  time  the  de- 
fender of  the  law.  They  crowded  round  the  President, 
threatening  him  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  requiring 
him  to  pronounce  the  outlawry.  Apprised  of  this,  I  gave 
directions  for  rescuing  him  from  their  fury,  and  ten  grena- 
diers of  the  Legislative  Body  charged  into  the  Chamber 
and  cleared  it  The  factious  parties,  intimidated,  dis- 
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persed,  and  fled.  The  majority,  relieved  from  their  vio- 
lence, returned  freely  and  peaceably  into  the  Chamber, 
listened  to  the  proposals  made  to  them,  and  on  due  delib- 
eration, framed  the  wholesome  resolutions  which  are 
about  to  become  the  new  and  provisional  law  of  the 
Republic.  Frenchmen !  you  will  doubtless  recognise  in 
my  conduct  the  zeal  of  a  soldier  of  liberty,  of  a  citizen 
devoted  to  the  Republic.  The  principles  on  which  se- 
curity, liberty,  and  property  depend,  are  restored  to  their 
due  preponderance  by  the  dispersion  of  those  factious 
men  who  tyrannised  over  the  Councils,  and  who,  though 
they  have  been  prevented  from  becoming  the  most  hate- 
ful of  men,  are  nevertheless  the  most  wretched." 

This  proclamation  is  one  of  those  things  in  which  Buona- 
parte appears  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  and  which 
have  afforded  the  greatest  handle  to  his  enemies.  It  is  a 
tissue  of  glaring  misrepresentations  or  paltry  and  ill- 
disguised  subterfuges.  It  betrays  either  a  panic  fear 
unworthy  of  a  brave  man,  or  a  gratuitous  and  barefaced 
hypocrisy,  unworthy  of  an  honest  one.  If  his  conduct 
was  called  for  by  strong  necessity,  let  it  be  justified  on 
that  ground ;  if  it  had  only  ambition  to  plead,  let  it  be 
justified  by  its  success ;  and  not  in  either  case  by  a  mul- 
tiplication of  air-drawn  daggers  and  womanish  apprehen- 
sions, which  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  public  affairs,.and 
seem  more  like  a  parody  on  Falstaff  s  "  ten  men  in  buck- 
ram," than  a  part  of  serious  history.  There  is  nothing 
that  posterity  forgive  so  unwillingly  as  a  lie.  TJiat  is 
peculiarly  their  affair.  The  actual  evil  may  have  passed 
away,  but  the  insult  to  the  understanding  remains,  and 
the  attempt  to  take  from  us  the  means  of  coming  to  a 
right  judgment  causes  a  fresh  resentment  every  time  it  is 
thought  of.  Buonaparte  appears  to  have  been  haunted 
by  a  preposterous  and  feverish  dread  of  the  Jacobins; 
and  this  dread  showed  itself  not  merely  in  descriptions 
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and  denunciations,  but  in  a  very  unwarrantable  behav- 
iour towards  them  soon  after,  in  the  business  of  the  In- 
fernal Machine.  Why  take  such  pains  or  make  so  great 
a  merit  of  preventing  this  party  from  declaring  the  coun- 
try iy  danger  a  little  before  this  period  ?  Whatever  use 
they  might  have  made  of  such  a  declaration,  they  were 
so  far  at  least  right  in  thinking  some  strong  measures 
and  a  change  of  system  necessary ;  for  Buonaparte  him- 
self resorted  to  the  strongest  of  all  measures,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government,  on  the  plea  of  the  dangers  and 
distresses  of  the  country.  How  then  could  he  consis- 
tently blame  their  reasonings  or  their  object,  though  he 
might  disapprove  of  the  mode  of  carrying  that  object  into 
effect,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  they  might  push  it? 
They  were  in  fact  the  only  men  of  active  and  energetic 
character  opposed  to  him  in  the  career  of  power  and 
popularity ;  and  besides,  he  might  be  disgusted  with  the 
excesses  they  had  already  committed  and  which  might 
be  renewed,  and  which  appeared  to  have  so  little  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  their  cause.  He  preferred  his 
weapons  to  theirs,  not  less  from  taste  than  policy.  A 
battle  gained  was  a  new  pillar  or  trophy  added  to  the 
Temple  of  Liberty :  a  civil  massacre  only  turned  it  into 
a  shambles  slippery  with  blood,  where  it  was  unsafe  to 
stand  and  disagreeable  to  enter.  There  was  certainly 
something  repulsive  and  sickening  in  the  disproportion 
between  the  violence  of  the  means  and  the  stability  of 
the  end  produced  by  these  men.  Theirs  was  only  an 
extreme  remedy,  which  was  to  be  avoided  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Another  reign  of  terror,  followed  by  another 
reaction  (its  natural  consequence),  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  lead,  by  a  revolting  gradation,  to  the  return  of 
the  ancient  regime.  Buonaparte  had  no  such  ground  of 
objection  to  Sieyes's  party,  who  were  neither  men  of 
active  habits  nor  of  strong  passions,  and  whose  fine-spun 
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theories  could  be  easily  made  to  give  way  to  circum- 
stances, and  their  paper  constitutions  pierced  by  the 
sword.  They  were  the  ideal  party,  who  in  all  cases  are 
more  intent  upon  forming  speculations  than  on  realising 
them,  and  who,  though  they  may  be  troublesome  associ- 
ates, are  seldom  formidable  rivals.  There  was  a  third 
party  which  Buonaparte  had  to  keep  at  bay,  that  of  the 
Koyalists  and  foreign  princes;  and  it  was  his  triumph 
over  this,  and  his  fitness  and  determination  to  contend 
against  it,  redoubling  blows  on  blows,  and  victories  on 
victories,  that  secured  him  the  co-operation  and  good 
wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  state  and  of  the  most 
constant  lovers  of  liberty.  If  the  Revolution  had  been 
firmly  and  securely  established  without  him,  and  he  had 
erased  or  undermined  the  stately  fabric,  to  raise  his  own 
power  upon  the  ruins,  then  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  the  execration  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  would 
have  received  the  thanks  of  its  hereditary  enemies :  but 
the  building  had  already  been  endangered  and  nodded  to 
its  fall,  had  been  defaced  and  broken  in  pieces  by  internal 
discord  and  by  foreign  war ;  and  the  arch  of  power  and 
ambition  that  he  reared  stood  on  ground  forfeited  over 
and  over  again  to  humanity;  the  laurels  that  he  won 
and  the  wreathed  diadem  he  wore,  were  for  having  dur- 
ing fifteen  years  avenged  the  cause  of  liberty  by  triumph- 
ing over  its  insolent  and  unrelenting  foes,  and  thus 
shielding  its  sacred  name  from  insult.  It  was  not  till 
after  his  fall  that  liberty  became  a  by-word,  and  that 
the  warning  voice  was  once  more  addressed  to  mankind 
—  "  Discite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  reges  ! " 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

PROVISIONAL  CONSULS. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  llth  of  November,  1799,  the 
new  Consuls  held  their  first  sittings.  Buonaparte  took 
the  chair,  and  Maret  was  appointed  Secretary,  in  the 
room  of  Legarde,  who  had  held  that  situation  under  the 
Directory.  Maret,  a  native  of  Dijon,  who  afterwards  fig- 
ured as  Duke  of  Bassano  and  was  greatly  attached  to 
Napoleon,  was  a  man  of  mild  manners  and  of  consider- 
able ability.  He  was  attached  to  the  early  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  but  had  fled  during  the  reign  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians  with  Semon- 
ville  as  he  crossed  Lombardy  on  his  way  to  Venice. 
After  the  9th  of  Thermidor  (which  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  Robespierre)  he  was  exchanged  for  Madame,  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple. 

The  first  sitting  of  the  Consuls  lasted  several  hours. 
Sieves  had  not  been  without  hope  that  Napoleon  would 
interfere  only  with  military  matters,  and  would  leave  the 
regulation  of  civil  affairs  to  him ;  and  he  was  much  sur- 
prised when  he  found  that  Napoleon  had  formed  settled 
opinions  on  policy,  finance,  and  jurisprudence,  and  in 
short  on  all  the  branches  of  administration ;  that  he  sup- 
ported his  arguments  with  clearness,  and  was  not  easily 
turned  from  his  purpose.  In  the  evening,  on  returning 
home,  he  said  aloud  in  the  presence  of  Chazal,  Talleyrand, 
Boulay,  Rcederer,  Cabanis,  and  others,  "  Gentlemen,  you 
have  a  master :  Napoleon  will  do  all,  and  can  do  all  with- 
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out  your  assistance.  In  our  situation,  it  is  better  to  sub- 
mit than  to  encourage  dissensions  which  must  end  im 
certain  ruin." 

The  first  act  of  Government  was  the  new-modelling  of 
the  Ministry.  Dubois  de  Craned  was  Minister-at-Warr 
but  was  so  little  fitted  for  or  attentive  to  his  office,  that 
he  could  not  furnish  the  Consuls  with  a  single  report  on 
the  state  of  the  army.  Berthier  was  appointed  in  his 
stead,  who  was  a  mouth  before  he  could  collect  materials 
for  drawing  up  a  proper  report.  When  Dubois  de  Craned 
was  asked,  "  You  pay  the  army ;  you  can  surely  give  us  a 
return  of  the  pay  ? "  the  answer  was,  "  We  don't  pay  it." 
"  You  victual  the  army ;  let  us  have  the  returns  of  the 
victualling-office ! " — "  We  don't  victual  it."  "  You  clothe 
the  army ;  let  us  see  the  statement  of  the  clothing  !  "  — 
"  We  don't  clothe  it."  The  army  at  home  was  paid  by 
robbing  the  treasury ;  abroad,  it  was  subsisted  and  clothed 
by  means  of  requisitions,  and  the  War  Office  exercised  no 
kind  of  control.  The  army  in  Holland,  which  had  just 
repulsed  the  English,  was  in  good  condition,  as  the  Dutch, 
according  to  treaty,  had  to  supply  all  its  wants.  Bufc 
those  of  the  Rhine,  of  Switzerland,  and  Italy  were  in  a 
state  of  lamentable  privation  and  of  the  greatest  insubor- 
dination. As  soon  as  the  reform  of  the  War  Department 
was  effected,  discipline  was  easily  restored.  The  post  of 
Minister  of  Finance  was  held  by  Robert  Lindet,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  under 
Eobespierre,  an  honest  man,  and  accounted  an  able  finan- 
cier at  a  time  when  the  true  Minister  of  Finance  was 
the  printer  of  the  assignats.  Lindet  was  succeeded  by 
Gaudin,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gaeta,  who  had  been  long 
employed  in  that  department.  The  treasury  was  empty ; 
there  was  not  wherewithal  to  despatch  a  courier  in  it. 
Nothing  came  into  it  but  cheques,  bills,  notes,  schedules, 
and  paper  of  all  kinds,  on  which  the  receipts  of  the  army 
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had  been  consumed  by  anticipation.  The  contractors, 
being  paid  in  drafts  themselves,  drew  directly  on  the 
receivers,  as  fast  as  anything  came  into  their  hands ;  and 
yet  they  did  no  service.  The  rate  of  interest  was  at  six 
per  cent.  Every  source  of  supply  was  dried  up ;  credit 
was  in  a  great  measure  annihilated ;  all  was  disorder, 
waste,  and  destruction.  The  new  minister,  Gaudin, 
adopted  measures  which  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses  and 
restored  confidence.  He  suppressed  the  compulsory  loan, 
which  had  produced  as  bad  an  effect  on  property  as  that 
which  the  law  of  hostages  had  produced  on  the  liberty 
and  safety  of  the  people ;  raised  twenty-four  millions  of 
livres  on  the  sale  of  the  domains  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
which  France  had  reserved  to  itself  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Hague ;  made  a  saving  of  two  millions  yearly  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  direct  imposts  ;  created  a  redemption-fund, 
in  which  the  receivers  of  taxes  were  obliged  to  deposit  a 
twentieth  part  of  their  receipts ;  and  put  the  forest  lands 
under  the  best  regulation,  from  which,  when  properly 
managed,  the  Kepublic  was  entitled  to  receive  forty  mil- 
lions of  livres  a  year.  Such  was  the  patriotic  zeal  and 
conscientious  integrity  of  the  new  minister  that  he  would 
not  go  to  bed  or  sleep  a  single  night,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  portfolio  of  finance,  till  he  had  devised  a 
scheme  for  abolishing  some  of  the  most  glaring  abuses 
in  his  department.  All  that  he  did  or  proposed  at  this 
early  period,  he  strengthened  and  perfected  during  fifteen 
years  of  an  able  administration.  He  never  had  occasion 
to  withdraw  any  of  his  measures,  because  his  knowledge 
was  practical,  the  fruit  of  long  and  attentive  experience. 

Cambace'res  retained  the  administration  of  Justice,  and 
Reinhard  that  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Talleyrand  was  still 
unpopular,  particularly  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  America ;  and  besides,  till  the  Government  was 
established  and  put  into  an  imposing  attitude,  it  was  not 
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the  time  for  him  to  come  forward  as  a  negotiator,  or  to 
play  his  cards  to  advantage.  Bourdon  resigned  the  Ad- 
miralty to  Forfait,  a  native  of  Normandy,  with  a  great 
reputation  as  a  naval  architect,  but  who  turned  out  a 
mere  projector.  The  Consuls  also  found  they  had  been 
mistaken  in  appointing  Laplace  to  succeed  Quinette  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  great  geometrician  proved 
totally  inadequate  to  the  post  that  was  assigned  him  :  he 
sought  for  subtleties  in  the  most  common  things,  looked 
at  every  question  in  a  problematical  point  of  view,  and 
carried  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter 
into  the  business  of  the  state.  Hitherto  the  official  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  Consuls  had  been  unanimous  ; 
their  first  difference  of  opinion  arose  with  respect  to  the 
Minister  of  Police.  Touche*  had  the  character  of  being 
sanguinary,  venal,  insincere.  Sieves  detested  him,  and 
considered  the  Government  as  insecure  while  he  presided 
over  the  Police.  Napoleon  wished  to  retain  him,  and 
remarked  that,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had  been  serviceable 
to  the  Ptepublic.  "  We  are  creating  a  new  era,"  he  said ; 
"  in  the  past  we  must  remember  only  the  good,  and  forget 
the  evil.  Time,  habits  of  business,  and  reflection  have 
formed  many  able  men  and  modified  many  indifferent 
characters."  This  is  not  a  just  view  of  human  nature 
in  general,  which  never  changes ;  nor  did  the  present 
instance  turn  out  an  exception  to  the  common  rule. 
Buonaparte  was  fond  of  playing  with  edged  tools,  think- 
ing he  could  turn  their  good  qualities  to  account,  and  by 
dexterous  management  prevent  their  hurting  him.  He 
could  not  well  part  with  Fouche' ;  the  ability  was  an  in- 
dispensable requisite,  the  want  of  principle  was  not  so 
absolute  an  objection  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  have  been. 
The  Department  of  the  Posts  was  given  to  Laforet,  who 
had  been  Consul-General  in  America,  The  Polytechnic 
School  was  then  only  in  its  infancy.  The  charge  of  it 
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•was  given  to  Monge,  under  whose  direction  it  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world,  and  rendered  the 
most  important  services  to  the  country  in  every  depart- 
ment, whether  of  peace  or  war. 

The  new  Government,  in  spite  of  its  activity  and  atten- 
tion to  the  public  interest,  had  still  many  enemies  to 
contend  with.  When  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  right 
to  power,  the  abuse  of  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  recon- 
cile us  to  it.  Wise  or  salutary  measures  in  that  case  irri- 
tate our  dislike  and  opposition,  by  rendering  it  hopeless. 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  La  Vende'e,  Languedoc,  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  Royalist  party,  which  for  many 
months  had  been  gaining  strength,  was  severely  morti- 
fied at  a  change  that  threatened  to  crush  all  their  expec- 
tations. The  anarchists  and  defeated  members  of  the 
Manage  kept  Sieyes  in  continual  alarm,  who  once  came 
in  the  greatest  agitation  and  awoke  Napoleon  at  three  in 
the  morning,  to  tell  him  of  some  plot  of  which  the  Police 
had  just  informed  him.  "Let  them  come,"  replied  the 
latter ;  "  in  war  as  well  as  in  love  we  must  come  to  close 
quarters  to  make  an  end  of  it.  It  may  as  well  be  settled 
one  day  as  another."  The  law  of  the  19th  of  Brumaire 
had  enjoined  the  Government  to  provide  measures  for 
restoring  the  public  tranquillity.  Fifty-five  members 
had  been  expelled  from  the  Legislative  Body;  and  as 
they  did  not  desist  from  their  machinations  and  refused 
to  quit  Paris,  they  with  some  other  party-leaders  were 
sentenced  to  banishment,  thirty-seven  to  Guiana,  and 
twenty-two  to  the  island  of  Oleron.  This  decree,  which 
was  thought  too  violent  at  the  time,  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
persing the  disaffected,  but  was  merely  held  in  terrorem 
over  them  for  a  while,  and  was  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion. By  degrees  the  people  felt  assured ;  addresses  came 
pouring  in  from  every  quarter;  and  the  Government, 
confident  of  its  increasing  strength,  did  all  in  its  power 
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to  mitigate  the  rage  of  parties  and  close  up  old  wounds. 
The  law  of  hostages,  which  had  been  passed  in  July,  1799, 
and  hy  means  of  which  great  numbers  of  individuals  had 
been  thrown  into  prison,  as  the  relations  of  emigrants  and 
persons  bearing  arms  against  the  Republic,  was  repealed. 
During  the  ascendency  of  the  Theophilanthropists  (such 
was  the  power  of  intolerance  and  the  narrowness  of 
party  spirit)  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  distinction 
between  refractory  priests  and  those  who  had  submitted 
to  the  oaths ;  some  had  been  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe', 
some  to  Guiana,  some  into  foreign  countries,  and  others 
languished  in  prison.  It  was  agreed  upon  as  a  principle  by 
the  Pro  visional  Government,  that  conscience  was  not  amen- 
able to  the  law,  and  that  the  right  of  the  sovereign  extended 
no  farther  than  to  the  exaction  of  obedience  and  fidelity. 

Napoleon,  who  had  had  occasion  to  see  and  reflect  much 
on  religious  questions  and  on  the  subject  of  toleration  both 
in  Italy  and  Egypt,  lost  no  time  in  putting  a  stop  to  this 
species  of  persecution,  no  longer  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  It  was  decreed  that  every  priest 
banished  or  imprisoned,  who  would  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  established  Government,  should  immediately  be 
restored  to  his  liberty.  Within  a  short  time  after  the 
passing  of  the  law,  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons 
of  this  class  returned  to  their  families.  Only  a  few  of  the 
most  bigoted  or  ignorant  persisted  in  their  obstinacy  and 
remained  in  exile.  At  this  period  also,  the  law  of  the 
decades  was  repealed,  the  churches  were  again  opened  to 
public  worship,  and  pensions  were  granted  to  persons 
of  both  sexes  under  religious  vows,  who  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Government.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  draw  the  line  in  such  cases,  or  to  know  where  to 
stop  hi  the  nice  interval  between  true  liberality  and 
officious  interference.  Thus  the  allowing  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  devote  themselves  to  monastic  vows,  if  their 
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conscience  pricks  them,  and  they  so  choose  it,  is  a  dictate 
of  the  true  principles  of  toleration,  it  is  their  affair,  and  no 
business  of  the  Government ;  but  that  it  is  no  business  of 
the  Government  to  encourage  this  sort  of  indolent  seclu- 
sion by  positive  rewards,  and  to  grant  pensions  to  those 
who  may  incline  to  it,  seems  equally  certain,  and  a  conse- 
quence of  the  same  doctrine  of  absolute  neutrality  in 
questions  of  a  theological  nature.  Pope  Pius  VI.  had 
died  not  long  before  at  Valence,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
In  passing  through,  Napoleon  had  learnt  that  no  funeral 
honours  had  been  paid  to  him,  and  his  corpse  was  laid  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral.  A  decree  of  the  Consuls 
ordered  that  the  customary  honours  should  be  rendered  to 
his  remains,  and  a  marble  monument  raised  over  his  tomb. 
It  was  an  homage  paid  by  the  First  Consul  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  French  nation  to  an  unfortunate  sovereign  and 
the  head  of  the  Church.  So  far  all  was  well ;  but  persons 
and  principles  are  closely  connected  together  in  the  human 
mind,  and  respect  is  seldom  shown  to  one  without  an  in- 
tention of  favouring  the  other.  It  is  from  the  rare  union  of 
moderation  and  firmness,  that  liberality  is  so  apt  to  be 
suspected  of  something  insidious,  and  that  favours  or  lenity 
shown  to  an  adversary  are  considered  as  treachery  to  your 
own  party.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  erasure  of  the 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who  had  formally 
.acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  from  the  list 
of  emigrants,  occasioned  great  uneasiness.  "The  emi- 
grants," it  was  said,  "  will  return  in  crowds ;  the  Eoyalist 
party  will  raise  its  head,  as  it  did  in  Fructidor ;  the  re- 
publicans will  be  massacred."  In  virtue  of  this  law,  the 
excellent  and  blameless  La  Fayette,  Latour-Maubourg, 
and  Bureau  de  Puzy  returned  to  France  and  to  the  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  their  property,  which  had  not  been  alien- 
ated. It  was  at  least  worth  while  to  excite  some  alarm, 
and  even  to  run  some  risk  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a 
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man  like  La  Fayette  to  his  country,  who,  in  the  dungeons 
of  Olmutz,  only  longed  to  know  the  success  of  the  cause 
of  liberty,  which  was  kept  concealed  from  him ;  and  whose 
only  thought  since  seems  to  be  whether  any  good  can  be 
done  for  the  cause  of  mankind. 

It  had  happened  some  years  before,  that  a  vessel  which 
had  left  England  for  La  Vendee,  having  on  board  nine  per- 
sons belonging  to  some  of  the  oldest  families  of  France 
—  Talmonts,  Montmorencies,  and  Choiseuls  —  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Calais.  These  passengers  were  em- 
igrants ;  they  were  arrested,  and  from  that  time  had  been 
dragged  from  prison  to  prison,  from  tribunal  to  tribunal, 
without  having  their  fate  decided.  Their  arrival  in  France 
was  not  a  voluntary  act ;  but  they  were  seized  on  account 
of  their  supposed  place  of  destination.  They  affirmed  in- 
de^d  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  India,  but  the  vessel 
and  its  stores  proved  that  they  were  going  to  La  Vende'e. 
Without  entering  into  that  point,  Napoleon  conceived 
that  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  people  rendered 
them  inviolable,  and  that  they  were  under  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  He  had  in  fact  already  decided  a  similar 
question  in  the  year  1794,  when  as  general  of  artillery  he 
was  engaged  in  fortifying  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  members  of  the  Chabrillant  family,  on  their  passage 
from  Spain  to  Italy,  had  been  taken  by  a  corsair  and 
brought  into  Toulon ;  they  were  immediately  thrown  into 
prison,  and  the  populace,  believing  they  were  emigrants, 
rose  and  would  have  massacred  them.  Napoleon,  availing 
himself  of  his  popularity  and  of  his  influence  over  the 
cannoneers  and  workmen  of  the  arsenal,  who  were  fore- 
most in  the  disturbance,  saved  this  unhappy  family. 
Dreading,  however,  another  insurrection  of  the  people,  he 
concealed  them  in  empty  ammunition-waggons  which  he 
was  sending  to  the  Isles  of  Hyeres,  and  by  this  means 
they  escaped.  These  two  cases  appear  to  be  distinct :  in 
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the  latter  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  one  ceases 
to  wonder  that  a  people  who  had  so  little  sense  of  reason 
or  humanity  as  to  treat  those  unhappy  persons  as  crimi- 
nals, should  have  shown  themselves  so  little  worthy  of 
liberty.  In  the  case  of  the  passengers  going  to  La  Vended 
there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  Government  was  not  author- 
ised to  treat  them  like  any  other  declared  enemies  —  as 
if  they  had  been  English  troops,  for  instance,  thrown  upon 
the  coast  —  that  is,  to  detain  them  prisoners.  But  there 
is  a  scale  of  morality  above  the  letter  of  the  law :  Buona- 
parte was  right  hi  both  cases ;  for  whenever  there  is  but 
an  excuse  and  an  opening  for  an  act  of  magnanimity,  it 
is  right  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  generosity  of  the  be- 
haviour cannot  be  doubted,  however  the  correctness  of  the 
reasoning  may ;  and  noble  and  disinterested  sentiments 
are  the  best  safeguard  of  justice  and  liberty,  by  striking  at 
the  root  of  all  that  is  mean  and  sordid. 

Buonaparte,  in  speaking  of  this  event,  justly  contrasts 
it  with  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  towards 
Napper  Tandy  and  Blackwell,  who,  after  having  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  were  seized  in  cross- 
ing the  neutral  territory  of  Hamburgh  at  the  instigation  of 
the  British  minister,  and  delivered  up  to  execution  as  Irish 
rebels.  The  British  envoy  compelled  the  Senate  of  Ham- 
burgh to  make  this  unmanly  surrender : "  and  who  would 
believe  it,"  exclaims  Napoleon,  "all  Europe  rose  up  to- 
second  the  command ! "  Who  would  not  believe  it  at  a  time 
when  all  Europe  was  drunk  with  the  rage  of  social  order, 
and  deaf  to  all  but  the  siren  sounds  of  legitimacy  ?  Nap- 
per  Tandy  was  not  at  Hamburgh  by  choice,  but  necessity  'r 
he  was  not  there  taking  advantage  of  a  neutral  territory 
to  hatch  plots  against  the  Government  or  to  take  away 
the  life  of  the  King  of  England.  In  the  last  case,  I 
should  not  have  a  word  to  say  against  his  arrest,  though 
contrary  to  forms,  and  though  the  same  Europe  would 
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have  rung  with  the  justice  of  his  seizure  and  the  aggra- 
vated enormity  of  his  guilt.  The  Senate  of  Hamburgh 
had  yielded  on  its  part  to  the  importunity  of  legitimate 
Europe  before  the  18th  of  Brumaire :  shortly  after  that 
event,  they  sent  a  long  letter  of  apology  to  the  head  of 
the  Government,  who  did  not  admit  of  the  validity  of 
their  excuses.  They  afterwards  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Thuilleries  to  implore  oblivion,  and  to  urge  their  weak- 
ness :  "  You  had  at  least  the  resource  of  weak  states," 
said  Napoleon,  "  that  of  letting  your  prisoners  escape." 

Hitherto  the  French  Government  had  supported  French 
prisoners  in  England,  while  the  latter  country  supported 
English  prisoners  in  France.  The  Consular  Government 
succeeded  in  altering  this  arrangement,  which  was  detri- 
mental to  France ;  as  there  were  more  French  prisoners 
than  English,  and  as  provisions  were  dearer  in  England 
than  in  France.  Each  nation  became  from  this  time 
responsible  for  the  support  of  the  prisoners  it  detained. 

The  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  was  suppressed  as  use- 
less and  contrary  to  the  majesty  of  the  Kepublic,  which, 
acknowledged  as  it  was  on  all  sides,  stood  in  no  need  of 
such  support.  There  was  also  another  reason;  that  it 
was  as  well  to  get  rid  of  this  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty 
before  it  swore  allegiance  to  a  new  monarch,  an  event 
which  there  is  every  ground  to  suppose  Buonaparte  con- 
sidered as  at  this  period  very  possible.  It  was  also  re- 
solved, that  the  anniversary  of  the  21st  of  January 
should  no  longer  be  observed  as  a  festival  Of  this  sub- 
ject I  have  spoken  already,  nor  do  I  see  occasion  to 
change  what  I  have  said ;  on  the  contrary,  Buonaparte's 
anxiety  to  wash  out  the  memory  of  that  event  only  made 
it  more  necessary  that  he  should  be  reminded  of  it ;  for 
in  proportion  as  he  forgot  it,  the  more  he  forgot  himself 
and  his  real  and  only  durable  pretensions.  The  osten- 
sible object  of  the  Provisional  Government,  however,  was 
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to  rally  and  unite  all  parties,  and  to  efface  whatever 
could  excite  irritation  or  animosity.  Offices  were  studi- 
ously bestowed  on  men  of  all  parties  and  of  moderate 
opinions.  The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  visible  and 
instantaneous :  men  of  all  parties  were  disposed  to  rally 
round  the  standard  of  what  bid  so  fair  to  be  a  national 
government :  he  who  just  before  was  ready  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Bourbons 
hesitated,  and  once  more  sided  with  the  country.  The 
foreign  faction  was  for  a  moment  disconcerted,  but  soon 
conceived  hopes  of  making  use  of  Napoleon  as  an  instru- 
ment to  bring  back  the  Bourbons ;  for  bigotry  and  pre- 
judice, unlike  reason  and  philosophy,  never  despair ;  and 
there  is  no  chance,  however  absurd,  that  in  their  perti- 
nacity and  the  servile  subjection  of  their  imagination  to 
their  habitual  convictions,  they  do  not  catch  at.  Buona- 
parte had  an  interview  with  two  of  the  chief  agents  of 
this  party,  Hyde  de  Neuville  and  Dandigne*,  the  one  a 
young  man  of  talent,  the  other  a  wild  fanatic.  They 
laboured  to  persuade  him  that  his  wisest  course  would  be 
to  restore  the  old  dynasty,  and  consolidate  his  own  power 
by  the  help  of  theirs :  he  strove  to  make  use  of  them  as 
instruments  to  gain  over  the  Vendean  chiefs.  Each  find- 
ing the  other  inflexible,  they  parted  without  any  wish  to 
renew  the  intercourse. 

The  troubles  in  Toulouse,  in  the  South,  and  in  Bel- 
gium were  gradually  appeased,  as  the  principles  and 
intentions  of  the  new  government  developed  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  the  Vendeans  and  Chouans  still  disturbed 
eighteen  departments  of  the  Republic.  Chatillon,  their 
chief,  had  taken  Nantes ;  and  they  replied  to  all  the  pro- 
clamations of  the  Directory  by  counter-proclamations, 
boldly  asserting  their  resolution  to  restore  the  throne  and 
the  altar.  But  about  this  time  a  change  took  place  in 
their  feelings  :  worn  out  with  endless  struggles,  alarmed 
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at  the  force  which  Napoleou  sent  against  them,  but  still 
more  dazzled  by  his  reputation,  they  listened  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  Soldiers  of  fortune  themselves,  daring 
and  adventurous  leaders,  for  the  first  time  there  was  a 
sympathy  between  them  and  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  their  dislike  of  the  cause  for  a  time  gave  way 
to  the  admiration  of  the  man.  Chatillon,  Suzannet, 
D'Autichamp,  and  the  Abbe*  Bernier,  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  on  the  left  of  the  Loire,  submitted  and 
signed  a  treaty  with  General  He'douville  at  Montluqon, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1800.  Bernier  was  rector  of 
St.  Lo,  and  exercised  great  influence  over  his  flock.  He 
came  to  Paris,  and  attached  himself  to  the  First  Consul, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  Concordat, 
and  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Orleans.  Georges 
and  La  Prevelay  were  at  the  head  of  the  bands  in  Brit- 
tany, on  the  right  of  the  Loire ;  Bourmont  commanded 
those  of  the  Maine,  Frotte*  those  of  Normandy.  La 
Prevelay  and  Bourmont  submitted,  and  came  to  Paris. 
Georges  and  Frotte  chose  to  keep  on  the  war.  It  gave 
them  an  opportunity  under  colour  of  political  motives  to 
indulge  in  every  species  of  licentiousness  and  pillage ;  to 
lay  the  rich  under  contribution  on  pretence  that  they 
were  the  purchasers  of  national  domains ;  to  rob  the 
public  coaches  because  they  carried  the  despatches  of  the 
state;  to  break  open  the  banking-houses,  because  they 
corresponded  with  the  Treasury.  They  kept  up  an  intel- 
ligence with  the  vilest  people  in  the  capital,  the  keepers 
of  gaming-houses  and  brothels,  where  they  brought  their 
plunder,  and  there  learnt  how  to  lay  their  snares  and 
ambuscades  for  travellers  on  the  road.  General  Cham- 
barlhac  and  Gardanne  entered  the  department  of  the 
Orne  at  the  head  of  two  movable  columns  to  secure 
Frotte*.  This  young  chief,  who  was  active  and  full  of 
stratagems,  was  surprised  at  the  house  of  Guidal,  com* 
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mandant  at  Alenc,on,  who  betrayed  him.  He  was  tried 
and  shot.  Georges  maintained  himself  in  Morbihan  with 
the  assistance  of  the  money  and  arms  which  he  had 
received  from  England.  Attacked,  beaten,  and  hemmed 
in  at  Grand-Champ  by  General  Brune,  he  capitulated, 
and  promised  to  live  a  good  and  peaceable  subject.  He 
solicited  permission  to  be  presented  to  Napoleon,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  the  same  impression  on  him  as  on 
some  other  Vendean  chiefs,  but  in  vain.  The  war  in  the 
West  being  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion,  many  good  regi- 
ments were  disposable  for  foreign  service. 

The  Provisional  Government  interfered  but  little  with 
continental  politics.  Some  uneasiness  had  been  excited 
by  an  army  which  Prussia  was  raising  at  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  landing  in  Holland.  Duroc,  Napoleon's 
aide-de-camp,  was  despatched  to  Berlin  with  a  letter  for 
the  King.  He  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
reception,  and  with  the  apparent  disposition  of  the  Cabi- 
net. The  Prussian  Court  was  filled  with  the  military, 
who  delighted  to  listen  to  the  accounts  of  the  wars  in 
Italy  and  Egypt  (the  truth  here  having  almost  the  air  of 
a  romance)  and  who  were  also  gratified  that  the  soldiers 
in  France  had  taken  the  reins  of  the  Government  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  Paul  I.  also,  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  Kussias,  the  most  arbitrary  and  self-willed  of 
mortals,  had  always  entertained  a  great  antipathy  to  the 
Eevolution  and  the  Eepublic ;  but  piqued  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  English  or  struck  with  some  touches  of  his 
own  humour  in  Napoleon,  he  suddenly  turned  round  and 
conceived  a  vast  admiration  and  predilection  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  First  Consul.  Buonaparte  was  probably  al- 
lured by  these  first  and  imperfect  successes  to  hops  for 
the  establishment  of  a  thorough  fellow-feeling  and  an 
entire  amalgamation  of  policy  and  interests  with  the 
other  continental  Courts. 
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While  the  state  of  public  affairs  thus  continued  to 
improve,  the  labour  of  remodelling  the  Constitution 
drew  towards  an  end :  the  Consuls  and  the  two  Com- 
mittees were  incessantly  employed  on  it.  According  to 
law,  the  two  Councils  were  to  meet  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1800 :  the  only  method  of  preventing  them 
was  to  promulgate  the  new  constitution,  and  offer  it  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  people  before  that  epoch.  The 
three  Consuls  and  the  two  intermediate  Committees 
resolved  themselves  into  a  Committee  for  that  purpose 
during  the  month  of  December  in  Napoleon's  apart- 
ment, from  nine  in  the  evening  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. Daunou  acted  as  secretary.  The  confidence  of 
the  Assembly  chiefly  rested  upon  the  reputation  and 
experience  of  Sieyes.  The  Constitution  that  he  had 
by  him  in  his  portfolio  had  been  much  extolled.  He 
had  thrown  out  some  hints  concerning  it,  which  were 
eagerly  caught  up  by  his  numerous  admirers,  and  which 
through  them  found  their  way  to  the  public,  seeming  to 
justify  the  eulogium  which  Mirabeau  passed  upon  him 
when  he  said,  "  the  silence  of  Sieyes  is  a  national  calam- 
ity." He  had  indeed  made  himself  known  by  several 
pamphlets  which  evinced  thought  and  acuteness.  He 
it  was  also  who  originally  suggested  to  the  Third 
Estate  the  idea  of  declaring  itself  a  National  Assembly ; 
he  likewise  proposed  the  oath  of  the  Jeu  de  paume,  not 
to  separate  till  they  had  drawn  up  a  Constitution ;  and 
France  was  indebted  to  him  (as  has  been  already  observed) 
for  its  division  into  Departments.  He  professed  to  have 
composed  a  theory  respecting  representative  government 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  full  of  useful  ideas,  which 
were  laid  down  as  fundamental  principles.  The  Commit- 
tee expected  to  have  this  long-meditated  scheme  laid  be- 
fore them,  and  that  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  deliberate  upon  and  ratify  it.  At  the  first  sitting,  how- 
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ever,  Sieyes  said  nothing :  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
a  great  accumulation  of  materials  by  him,  but  they  were 
neither  classed  nor  digested.  At  the  following  sitting 
he  read  a  report  on  lists  of  notables.  He  afterwards 
detailed  bit  by  bit,  and  letting  out  the  grand  secret  by  de- 
grees, and  with  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and  preparation,, 
the  theory  of  his  Constitutional  Jury,  and  at  last  came  to 
the  Government.  Mons parturiens  —  mus  nascitur.  How 
different  is  all  this  from  the  simplicity  and  ardour  of  a 
great  mind  in  the  enunciation  of  a  great  discovery,  re- 
specting which  the  author,  entertaining  no  doubt  himself,, 
makes  no  mystery  of  it  to  others,  and  seeing  it  all  under 
one  point  of  view  and  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  is  impa- 
tient only  lest  they  should  not  seize  it  with  the  same 
force,  and  is  eager  to  communicate  the  whole  of  it 
by  a  single  breath !  The  Abbe"  Sieyes's  plans  were  not 
of  this  condensed  or  convincing  description :  they  were 
neither  practical  nor  theoretical,  neither  deductions  from 
abstract  reason,  nor  dictates  of  common  sense,  but  a 
strange  tissue  of  vague  assumptions  and  frivolous  ex- 
cuses, of  general  doctrines  spun  to  the  most  attenuated 
thread  or  suddenly  snapped  asunder  at  the  author's, 
pleasure  or  convenience,  and  then  pieced  together  again 
by  some  idle  verbiage  or  technical  nomenclature.  They 
show  in  as  striking  a  degree  as  almost  any  other  abortions 
of  the  kind  the  power  of  the  mind  to  make  plausible 
arrangements  of  words  without  meaning,  and  to  satisfy 
itself  with  its  own  pedantic  trifling.  This  first  essay,  from 
its  unsatisfactory  issue,  and  from  the  great  reputation  of 
the  man,  must  have  tended  to  inspire  Buonaparte  with  a 
very  different  opinion  of  the  constitution-mongers  and 
ideologists  of  France,  and  have  made  him  indignant  at 
having  his  will  and  power  thwarted  by  such  shadows  and 
mockeries  of  reasoning.  According  to  the  Abbe*  Sieyes's 
alternate  plan  of  nominal  abstractions  and  voluntary  ex- 
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pedients  to  suspend  them,  all  power,  all  sovereignty,  all 
right,  originated  from  and  was  to  be  acknowledged  in  the 
people ;   but  although  it  emanated  from  them,  it  was  not 
to  reside  there  a  moment ;  for  this  title  of  theirs  to  choose 
their  own  government  having  been  recognised  as  an  un- 
doubted and  indefeasible  right  (pro  formd)  it  was  for  fear 
of  any  abuse  or  inconvenience  that  might  result  from  it, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  to  be  instantly  taken  from  them, 
and  made  over  to  a  number  of  persons  who  were  to  appoint 
another  set  who  were  to  choose  their  representatives  and 
officers  of  government  for  them.     Now  all  this  seems 
going  out  of  one's  way  to  lay  down  a  plausible  theoreti- 
cal principle  merely  to  overturn  it  in  practice,  or  to  per- 
plex the  common  practice  and  routine  of  society  by  an 
idle  theoretical  principle.     If  the  choice  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  the  legislature  by  this  intricate  and  artificial 
process  is  ultimately  to  be  very  different  from  what  the 
majority  by  popular  election  would  have  come  to,  why 
tantalise  them  with  the  mockery  of  choosing  their  own 
governors  ?    If  it  is  substantially  the  same,  why  not  allow 
them  to  exercise  their  natural  and  inherent  right  without 
a  proxy,  and  without  a  refinement  in  policy  which  is 
either  an  impertinence  or  an  injustice?     If  the  people 
are  to  be  kept  in  leading-strings,  why  compliment  them 
with  rights  which  they  are  unfit  to  exercise,  and  why  not 
give  to  their  betters  the  real  management  of  the  state,  both 
in  appearance  and  reality  ?     By  this  lame,  contradictory 
scheme  the  people  would  not  gain  their  real  friends  and 
favourites  as  their  guardians  and  attorneys  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  government  would  be  deprived  of  some 
of  its  tried  and  ablest  servants,  who  might  not  happen  to 
be  included  in  the  lists  of  notability.     The  whole  is  a 
system  of  evasion  and  cross-purposes ;   or  it  is  giving  up 
the  essence  and  vital  principle  of  popular  government 
under  a  pretence  of  adhering  to  the  name  and  forms.    In 
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like  manner,  the  Legislative  Body,  when  they  met,  were 
not  to  discuss  or  debate  upon  the  laws  they  were  to  pass, 
but  were  to  vote  and  determine  by  ballot  upon  them  after 
hearing  the  different  arguments  and  objections  brought 
forward  by  a  hundred  Tribunes,  who  were  not  to  originate 
the  laws  themselves,  but  to  receive  them  from  a  Council 
of  State  named  by  the  Government.  That  is  to  say,  those 
who  were  to  decide  upon  the  different  questions  and  ought 
to  be  supposed  the  wisest  and  the  best  judges,  were  not 
to  give  their  reasons  at  all  or  to  influence  one  another's 
opinions,  but  were  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  number  of 
noisy  and  professed  disputants,  who  were  to  discuss  in 
their  hearing  and  for  their  benefit  measures,  not  which 
they  had  thought  of,  and  which,  having  had  their  source 
in  their  own  bosoms  and  reflections,  they  might  be  con- 
ceived to  understand,  but  which  were  proposed  to  them 
by  the  Government,  and  which  they  were  to  take  up  as  a 
lawyer  does  his  brief ;  so  that  in  fact  the  Government, 
which  is  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion  in  the  repre- 
sentative system,  would  have  the  initiative  in  all  laws  and 
enactments,  would  make  the  tribunate  in  a  manner  its  or- 
gan ;  and  the  legislative  or  deliberating  Council  of  the 
nation  could  only  oppose  to  this  lively  and  formidable  bat- 
tery of  eloquence  and  power  the  vis  inertia  of  gravity  and 
silence. 

Again,  the  Government  was  to  be  a  government  and  no 
government.  A  supreme  power  was  to  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  Grand  Elector,  who  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Senate,  not  accountable  to  it,  and  yet  removable  by  it  at 
pleasure;  he  was  to  do  nothing  himself,  but  to  choose 
others  to  do  everything  for  him ;  he  was  to  have  a  con- 
sul for  peace  and  a  consul  for  war,  and  each  was  to  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  him  and  of  the  other.  That  is,  in 
every  department  of  the  state  there  was  to  be  power,  but 
then  it  could  do  nothing ;  there  was  to  be  liberty,  but 
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then  the  exercise  of  it  was  vested  in  some  other  person ; 
there  was  to  be  independence,  but  an  impossibility  of  mu- 
tual co-operation  and  concert.  A  thing  was  no  sooner 
granted  than  it  was  clogged  with  some  impracticable  con- 
dition;  a  form  was  no  sooner  established  than  all  power 
of  life  and  motion  was  taken  from  it,  either  from  fear  of 
its  abuse,  or  in  the  sheer  spirit  of  contradiction.  Sieves 
came  last  to  the  last  point,  the  Executive  Government, 
probably  expecting  there  to  see  an  end  of  his  shuffling  and 
nugatory  system.  This  was  the  capital,  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  so  beautiful  a  piece  of  architecture,  which  he 
approached  with  considerable  tenderness,  but  laying  pro- 
digious stress  upon  it.  He  proposed  in  this  view  a  Grand 
Elector  for  life,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Conservative  Senate ; 
to  possess  a  revenue  of  six  millions  of  livres,  with  a  guard 
of  3,000  men,  and  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  Versailles; 
foreign  ambassadors  were  to  be  accredited  to  him,  and  he 
was  to  furnish  credentials  to  the  French  ambassadors  and 
ministers  at  foreign  courts.  All  acts  of  government,  all 
laws,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  were  to  be  in  his  name. 
He  was  to  be  the  sole  representative  of  the  national  glory, 
power,  and  dignity :  he  was  to  nominate  two  consuls,  one 
for  peace,  and  the  other  for  war ;  but  to  these  points  his 
influence  was  to  be  confined.  It  is  true  he  was  to  have 
the  power  of  removing  the  consuls  and  of  replacing  them 
by  others ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Senate  was  to  be 
entitled,  when  it  should  deem  such  an  exercise  of  power 
arbitrary  or  opposed  to  the  national  interest,  to  merge  the 
Grand  Elector.  The  effect  of  this  merger  was  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  removal ;  the  post  became  vacant ;  but  by  way 
of  compensation,  the  Grand  Elector  was  to  have  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Napoleon  had  said  but  little  in  the  preceding  sittings, 
as  he  had  no  experience  in  such  matters.  He  could  only 
refer  on  this  subject  to  Sieyes,  who  had  participated  in 
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the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  1791, 1793,  and  1795 ; 
to  Daunou,  who  was  accounted  one  of  the  principal  fram- 
ers  of  the  latter ;  and  to  about  twenty  or  thirty  members  of 
the  Committees,  who  had  all  distinguished  themselves  in 
legislating,  and  who  took  the  greater  interest  in  the  crea- 
tion of  those  bodies  which  were  to  make  the  laws,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  to  be  themselves  component  parts  of  them. 
But  the  government  concerned  himself ;  he  therefore  rose 
to  oppose  this  part  of  the  plan.  "  The  Grand  Elector,"  he 
said,  "  if  he  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  functions  you 
assign  him,  will  be  the  shadow,  but  the  mere  fleshless 
shadow  of  a  Hoi  fainSant.  And  how  do  you  think  it 
possible  that  any  man,  either  of  the  smallest  talent  or 
honour,  would  submit  to  the  situation  of  a  fatted  hog  in 
a  sty  with  some  millions  a  year  at  his  disposal  ?  If  he 
should  choose  to  abuse  his  prerogative,  you  give  him  abso- 
lute power.  If,  for  example,  I  became  Grand  Elector, 
when  I  appointed  the  consul  for  war  and  the  consul  for 
peace,  I  would  say  to  them,  If  you  nominate  a  single 
minister,  if  you  sign  a  single  act  without  my  previous 
approbation,  I  will  remove  you.  But  you  reply,  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  turn  will  merge  the  Grand  Elector.  This  is 
worst  of  all;  nobody  at  this  rate  has  any  guarantee.  In 
another  point  of  view,  what  will  be  the  situation  of  these 
two  prime  ministers  ?  One  will  have  the  ministers  of 
justice,  of  the  interior,  of  police,  of  finance,  and  of  the 
treasury  under  his  control ;  the  other  those  of  the  marine, 
of  war,  of  external  relations.  The  first  will  be  surrounded 
only  by  judges,  administrators,  financiers,  men  of  the  long 
robe ;  the  other  only  by  epaulettes  and  military  men  — 
the  one  will  be  wanting  money  and  recruits  for  his  ar- 
mies, the  other  will  not  furnish  any.  Such  a  government 
would  be  a  monstrous  chimera,  composed  of  heterogeneous 
parts,  and  presenting  nothing  rational.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  shadow  of  a  thing  can  be  of  the 
same  use  as  the  thing  itself." 
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Sieves  answered  these  objections  unsatisfactorily.  His 
plan  of  a  Grand  Elector  (an  office  which  he  himself  had 
probably  some  design  of  filling)  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  he 
himself  was  soon  after  merged  in  his  own  theories,  with 
the  estate  of  Crosne  voted  to  him  as  a  national  recompense 
for  his  many  previous  services.  Having  strengthened  the 
Government  by  taking  it  into  his  own  hands  as  Consul, 
with  Cambace'res  and  Lebrun  for  his  coadjutors,  Buona- 
parte left  the  representative  part  of  the  system  to  shift 
for  itself,  and  this  was  made  up  of  the  wreck  of  Sieyes's 
Senate,  Tribunate,  and  Legislative  Body,  which,  however, 
were  chosen  by  the  Consuls  without  waiting  for  the  lists 
of  notability  ;  thus  verifying  Mr.  Burke's  sarcasm  on  the 
Abbess  Constitutions  —  "  some  where  the  electors  choose 
the  representatives,  and  others  where  the  representatives 
choose  the  electors,"  etc.  The  Constitution  of  the  year 
VIII.  was  published  and  submitted  to  the  people  on  the 
13th  of  December,  and  sanctioned  by  three  millions  eleven 
thousand  and  seven  votes.  The  new  Government  was  es- 
tablished on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  Buonaparte  thus 
gained  his  great  object,  which  was  to  give  unity  and  vigour 
to  the  Government ;  and  which,  whether  we  consider  the 
demands  of  his  own  ambition  or  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  was  perhaps  the  principal  thing.  The  enemies  of 
the  Eevolution  had  prevented  it  from  having  a  happy 
and  tranquil  termination ;  and  all  that  remained  was  to 
take  care  that  they  did  not  exult  in  their  iniquity  and 
profit  by  their  own  wrong.  The  Consular  Government, 
however  arbitrary  in  its  form,  or  in  many  of  its  decisions, 
was  essentially  popular  in  its  principles  and  objects  ;  for 
it  had  no  other  strength  to  appeal  to  than  the  final  ap- 
probation of  the  people  or  of  a  large  part  of  it.  It  was 
founded  in  no  prejudice  by  which  it  could  brave  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  the  whole  community ;  and  it  must 
be  some  time  before  the  head  of  the  Consular  or  Imperial 
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Government  could  take  upon  him  to  ruin  the  country  like 
a  Roi  faineant  or  as  a  state  privilege ! 

During  the  month  of  December  Buonaparte's  health 
was  much  shaken.  These  nightly  sittings  and  long  dis- 
cussions, in  which  he  was  forced  to  listen  to  so  much 
nonsense,  wasted  time  that  was  precious  to  him,  yet  were 
nevertheless  in  a  certain  degree  interesting  to  him.  He 
remarked  that  many  men  who  wrote  well  and  were  not 
without  eloquence,  were  yet  entirely  devoid  of  solidity  of 
judgment,  and  argued  most  miserably.  He  inferred  from 
hence  that  there  are  persons  who  are  gifted  by  nature 
with  the  faculty  of  writing  and  expressing  their  thoughts 
well,  as  others  are  with  a  genius  for  music,  painting,  or 
sculpture.  Public  affairs,  on  the  contrary,  require  deep 
thought,  correct  discrimination,  and  a  power  of  forming 
conclusions  answering  to  the  results  of  things  in  reality. 
Cambace'res,  who  was  chosen  Second  Consul,  was  of  a 
noble  family  in  Languedoc,  and  an  able  lawyer :  Lebrun, 
the  Third  Consul,  was  from  Normandy,  had  formerly 
been  employed  by  the  Chancellor  Maupeou  in  drawing  up 
his  decrees,  was  distinguished  for  the  purity  and  elegance 
of  his  style,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  ^Revolution ;  to 
which  he  himself  owed  all  his  advantages,  his  family 
being  originally  of  the  class  of  peasants. 


CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

THE  CONSULATE. 

THE  Consuls,  on  leaving  St.  Cloud,  November  10th, 
1799,  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Luxembourg, 
in  the  same  apartments  which  had  been  lately  occupied 
by  the  Directory.  But  the  new  Constitution  had  raised 
the  Consular  power  above  the  other  authorities  of  the 
state,  and  it  felt  itself  not  sufficiently  at  ease  there  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  the  French  people.  The  Govern- 
ment, on  the  19th  of  February,  1800,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII.,  proceeded  to  install 
itself  at  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries ;  and  the  First  Con- 
sul from  that  time  took  up  his  abode  there. 

The  procession  left  the  Luxembourg  in  carriages,  in  full 
costume,  with  music  and  a  guard.  It  was  not  a  brilliant 
display:  there  were  only  a  few  private  carriages;  the 
rest  were  hackney-coaches,  having  the  numbers  on  them 
covered  over  with  paper.  No  sooner  had  the  First  Con- 
sul arrived  at  the  Thuilleries,  than  he  mounted  on  horse- 
back and  gave  a  review.  Afterwards  each  of  the  ministers 
presented  to  him  the  different  persons  employed  in  his 
department  of  the  state.  Thus  then  we  behold  the  First 
Magistrate  of  the  Eepublic  installed  in  the  palace  where 
everything  still  breathed  the  recollection  of  its  ancient 
Kings.  It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Washington  was  received.  He  had  died  on  the 
14th  of  the  preceding  December,  at  the  age  of  sixty- eight 
years,  at  a  private  country-house  in  Virginia,  having 
secured  the  independence  of  his  country  as  a  general,  its 
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liberty  as  a  legislator,  and  its  prosperity  as  a  magistrate. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  hindered  Buonaparte  from  imi- 
tating his  example  ?  Had  the  Allied  troops  been  removed 
three  thousand  miles  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
had  the  French  been  a  colony  of  English  settlers,  and  in 
France  there  had  been  no  palace  of  her  ancient  kings, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

The  First  Consul  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of 
showing  his  respect  to  the  character  of  the  hero  of  Ameri- 
can liberty;  his  death  was  announced  to  the  Consular 
Guard  and  to  all  the  troops  of  the  Eepublic,  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  day :  —  "  Washington  is  dead.  This  great 
man  fought  against  tyranny ;  he  established  the  liberty 
of  his  country.  His  memory  must  always  be  dear  to  the 
French  people,  as  well  as  to  all  the  free  of  both  worlds, 
and  especially  to  the  French  soldiers,  who  like  him  and 
his  American  troops  fight  in  defence  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity. In  consequence,  the  First  Consul  has  ordered  that 
for  the  space  of  ten  days  black  crape  shall  be  hung  on  all 
the  colours  and  standards  of  the  Eepublic." 

The  first  presentation  of  the  diplomatic  body  took  place 
on  the  2d  of  March.  Be'ne'zech,  counsellor  of  state,  who 
was  charged  with  the  interior  regulation  of  the  palace, 
introduced  the  foreign  ministers  into  the  apartment  of  the 
Consuls,  where  were  the  several  ministers,  the  counsellors 
of  state,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Consuls.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  received  them  at 
the  entrance  of  the  apartment ;  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  presented  them  to  the  First  Consul.  The  dip- 
lomatic body  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Spain  and  of  Borne,  the  ministers  of  Prussia,  of  Den- 
mark, of  Sweden,  of  Baden  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  of  the 
ambassadors  from  the  Cisalpine,  Batavian,  Helvetian,  and 
Ligurian  Eepublics.  People  had  then  so  high  an  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  civil  employments,  and  they  still  regarded 
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the  service  of  the  court  as  so  little  honourable,  that  the 
counsellors  of  state  were  somewhat  scandalised  to  see  the 
veteran  Minister  of  the  Interior,  one  of  their  colleagues, 
with  the  usher's  rod  in  his  hand,  acting  the  part  of  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  and  even  of  maitre-d'hdtel  to  the 
First  Consul.  Be'ne'zech  was  supple  and  obliging,  but  a 
thoroughly  good  and  honest  man,  and  much  more  adapted 
to  business  than  the  attendance  of  the  ante-chamber. 
There  were  as  yet  no  titled  officers  called  chamberlains ; 
the  aides-de-camp  of  the  First  Consul  performed  the  duty ; 
but  that  savoured  too  strongly  of  the  General  to  be  of  long 
duration.  The  ministers  and  the  council  of  state  sur- 
rounded the  Consuls  on  public  occasions ;  they  formed  the 
whole  Government  united.  But  it  seemed  clear  to  pene- 
trating observers  that  the  Thuilleries  would  soon  have  a 
regular  court  and  established  etiquette,  as  a  temple  is 
nothing  without  altars  and  a  priesthood. 

The  order  of  the  receptions  was  regulated  as  follows  : 
On  the  2d  and  17th  of  each  month,  the  ambassadors  ;  on 
the  3d  day  of  the  decade,  the  senators  and  generals ;  on  the 
4th,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Body ;  on  the  6th, 
the  tribunes  and  the  tribunal  of  cessation  were  admitted. 
Every  fifth  day  (of  the  decade)  at  noon  there  was  a  grand 
parade.  It  was  a  thing  quite  new  to  the  greater  part  both 
of  the  actors  and  spectators,  this  commencement  of  a 
court.  Each  of  the  Directors  had  had  his  own  circle  of 
society,  in  which  the  simple  and  unaffected  tone  of  com- 
mon life  prevailed :  they  were  not  much  frequented. 
Barras  alone  had  kept  up  a  sort  of  public  drawing-room ; 
tut  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  power  or  consequence  belonged 
to  him,  while  the  First  Consul  had  the  whole  to  himself. 
He  was  severe  in  the  choice  of  the  society  of  Madame 
Buonaparte;  it  was  composed,  since  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
of  the  wives  of  the  different  public  functionaries,  civil  and 
military ;  and  they  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  the  court. 
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For  them  as  well  as  for  their  husbands  the  transition  had 
been  a  little  abrupt  The  graceful  ease  and  goodness  of 
disposition  of  Madame  Buonaparte  reconciled  those  wha 
were  startled  at  the  imposing  etiquette  of  the  palace,  and 
above  all,  by  the  rank  and  glory  of  the  First  Consul.  The 
court  was  then  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  numerous,  but 
decent.  The  title  of  Madame  was  generally  given  to 
women  at  the  First  Consul's  drawing-rooms  and  in  the 
cards  of  invitation  which  were  issued,  —  a  return  to  an- 
cient custom  which  shortly  spread  through  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

The  First  Consul  being  once  established  at  the  Thuil- 
leries,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  have  a  palace  in 
the  country  corresponding  to  the  one  he  had  in  the  capi- 
tal. It  was  thought  that  Malmaison,  the  modest  retreat 
of  General  Buonaparte,  could  no  longer  suit  the  chief 
of  a  great  Republic.  Among  the  ancient  royal  residences 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  St.  Cloud  was  most  con- 
veniently situated.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  presented 
an  address  to  the  Tribune  to  offer  the  choice  of  the  chdteau 
to  the  First  Consul.  He  on  this  occasion  declared  to  the- 
commission  appointed  to  make  the  proposal,  "  that  he 
would  accept  of  nothing  from  the  people  during  the  term 
of  his  magistracy,  nor  for  a  year  after  its  functions  had 
ceased ;  and  that  if  at  a  later  period  they  should  think  fit 
to  apply  to  him  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
decreed  rewards  to  the  warriors  who  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  the  Republic,  then  he  would  accept  with  grati- 
tude the  offerings  of  the  people ;  and  that  his  intention 
was  in  the  mean  time  to  propose  it  to  the  Legislative  Body 
to  award  recompenses  to  the  warriors  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  high  deed  i  and  their  disinter- 
estedness, as  the  surest  way  to  stifle  all  the  seeds  of 
corruption  and  to  reform  the  public  morals."  The  petition 
was  therefore  simply  referred  to  the  Government. 
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The  costumes  and  the  insignia  of  authority  underwent 
an  alteration.  The  Greek  and  Roman  dresses  disappeared, 
and  were  replaced  by  military  fashions.  The  First  Con- 
sul had  more  the  appearance  of  a  general  than  of  a 
statesman  ;  but  along  with  the  boots  and  sword  he  wore  a 
coat  of  the  French  make,  and  it  was  clearly  to  be  seen 
that  everything  tended  to  the  civil  side.  At  the  head  of 
the  acts  of  Government  a  vignette  had  hitherto  repre- 
sented the  Eepublic  in  the  form  of  a  woman  seated, 
dressed  after  the  antique,  holding  a  helm  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  a  garland,  with  the  inscription :  French 
Republic,  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  Liberty,  Equality, 
Buonaparte  First  Consul.  Instead  of  which  these  words 
were  substituted :  In  the  name  of  the  French  People,  the 
French  Crovernment.  The  Sovereignty  of  the  People, 
Liberty,  and  Equality  were  no  longer  retained. 

The  first  act  of  Buonaparte  on  arriving  at  the  Thuil- 
leries  had  been  a  review ;  the  court  of  the  Palace  became 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops.  They  were  not 
idle  parades.  Now  on  foot,  now  on  horseback,  the  First 
Consul  traversed  all  the  ranks,  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  officers  and  men,  and  to  make  himself 
known  to  them.  He  entered  into  the  most  minute  details 
respecting  the  equipment,  the  arming,  the  exercising,  in  a 
word,  respecting  all  the  wants  of  the  men  and  those  of  the 
service.  As  General  and  Chief  Magistrate,  he  dispensed, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  praise  and  blame,  distinctions  and 
rewards.  He  thus  made  the  army  pass  constantly  under  the 
observation  of  the  people  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  departments  and  strangers  who  happened  to 
be  at  Paris.  This  sight  excited  a  strong  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  different  corps,  and  enhanced 
their  dignity  and  their  value  in  their  own  eyes.  In  these 
imposing  displays  the  nation  took  a  pride  in  its  troops ; 
strangers  learned  to  know  and  fear  them ;  all  the  world 
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were  struck  with  admiration  of  them.  The  First  Consul 
was  here  seen  to  great  advantage  and  in  his  proper  ele- 
ment. He  took  a  real  pleasure  in  remaining  for  hours  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  military  pomp,  round  which  an  immense 
multitude  crowded  and  made  their  acclamations  resound, 
while  his  ante-chambers  and  saloons  were  thronged  with 
courtiers  and  with  distinguished  public  characters,  who 
waited  patiently  for  the  favour  of  a  word,  a  smile,  or  even 
a  look.  These  reviews  afforded  the  First  Consul  a  brilliant 
opportunity  to  display  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  and 
the  army  his  indefatigable  activity,  his  superiority  in  all 
that  related  to  the  military  art,  the  source,  the  very  es- 
sence of  his  glory,  and  to  exercise  over  all  bosoms  the  irre- 
sistible ascendant  of  power,  of  energy,  of  genius  and 
fortune  united  in  a  single  individual.  Was  the  day  rainy 
or  the  sky  covered  with  clouds  ?  Often,  as  soon  as  the 
First  Consul  appeared,  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  were 
dispersed,  the  sun  shone  out :  the  multitude,  always  eager 
for  the  marvellous,  and  the  courtiers,  prodigal  of  flattery, 
cried  out  that  he  commanded  even  the  elements,  or  was 
peculiarly  favoured  of  heaven. 

In  less  than  a  year  a  striking  change  had  taken  place. 
Before  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  everything  had  seemed  to 
announce  a  speedy  dissolution ;  at  present,  everything  bore 
the  stamp  of  public  spirit  and  vigour.  On  all  sides  was 
discernible  a  lofty  emulation  in  whatever  was  good,  ad- 
mirable, and  great.  There  was  a  real  desire  to  establish 
the  new  order  of  things ;  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Eevolution  there  had  been  to  overturn  the  old  one.  An 
approach  to  the  object  in  view  was  no  longer  made  by 
tumult  and  disorder ;  a  steady  hand  guided  the  movement, 
traced  the  route,  and  prevented  deviations.  When  Buona- 
parte became  Consul  for  life,  the  Court  was  put,  like  his 
power,  upon  a  regal  footing.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
affair  of  a  moment.  They  compiled  new  codes  of  etiquette, 
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and  consulted  the  old  courtiers  and  antiquated  valets  as 
to  any  trifling  particular ;  "  How  ought  that  to  be  ?  how 
was  that  managed  formerly  ? "  were  the  questions  always 
asked  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  a  reference  was 
constantly  made  to  the  use  and  practice  of  the  good  old 
times.  An  anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  the  tone 
that  prevailed  at  this  period,  that  on  some  occasion  the 
Count  of  Narbonne  having  to  present  a  letter  to  Buona- 
parte, instead  of  taking  it  in  his  hand,  placed  it  on  his 
hat  and  advanced  with  it  obsequiously  in  that  position. 
Buonaparte  at  first  suspected  some  insult,  and  asked  the 
meaning  of  this  piece  of  effeminacy ;  but  being  told  that 
"  it  was  always  the  way  in  which  the  Count  presented  a 
letter  to  Louis  XVI.,"  he  afterwards  always  cited  the 
Count  of  Narbonne  as  the  model  of  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness. There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this  story  ;  for  the 
greatest  strength  is  not  incompatible  with  the  greatest 
weakness  in  the  same  person.  Those  who  wished  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  system,  which  was  only  a  very 
small  number,  or  those  who  were  taken  with  show  and 
outward  appearance,  which  is  always  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  were  delighted  with  this  return  to  frivolity  and 
with  the  importance  attached  to  trifles. 

The  change  was  not  effected  without  a  sense  of  ridicule 
and  awkwardness  at  first.  Those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  forms,  the  manners,  the  conventional  phrase- 
ology and  studied  politeness  of  the  old  court,  were  greatly 
amused  with  the  attempts  of  the  new  one  to  mimic  them. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  defect  was  remedied 
by  practice,  and  the  Court  of  the  First  Consul  might  pre- 
tend in  all  respects  to  vie  with  the  most  brilliant  periods 
of  the  monarchy.  Here  was  found  united  whatever  was 
most  distinguished  hi  the  different  classes  of  society,  in 
the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  liberal 
professions.  There  too  were  to  be  met  with  a  crowd  of 
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warriors,  resplendent  in  fields  of  renown,  the  firm  and  in- 
vincible defenders  of  the  Republic,  and  some  of  the  most 
sounding  names  of  the  old  nobility,  who  had  veiled  to 
the  glory  with  which  others  had  covered  it.      Youth, 
grace,  beauty,  lent  their  charm ;   and  if  virtue   did  not 
follow  in  the  train,  at  least  there  was  a  greater  attention 
shown  to  decorum  and  propriety  of  manners  than  had 
ever  been  paid  to  them  under  the  ancient  regime.     One 
secret  grief  and  latent  cause  of  unpopularity  and  com- 
plaint against  Buonaparte  was  his  determination  to  sup- 
press the  licentiousness  of  manners  that  prevailed  both 
before  and  after  the  Eevolution.      He  was  severe,  and 
even  rude  to  women  who  endeavoured  to  attract  notice 
by  freedom  of  dress  or  behaviour.     It  was  expected  that 
men  and  their  wives  should  appear  in  society  together,  — 
a  thing  unprecedented,  and  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  bon 
ton  in  the  good  old  times  of  religion  and  loyalty.     It  is 
true,  the  Court  had  formerly  taken  the  lead  in  vice  and 
profligacy  of  every  kind ;  and  the  example  which  it  had 
set  had,  as  usual,  been  greedily  followed  by  the  other 
classes  of  society.     Buonaparte  thought,  by  adopting  and 
countenancing  a  different  system,  to  stem  the  tide  and  to 
bring  back  a  greater  severity  and  sobriety  of  manners. 
But  perhaps  there  was  too  much  a  tone  of  authority  and 
arbitrary  will  in  his  manner  of  doing  it.     Vice  is  a  plant 
that  either  grows  wild  or  is  easily  reared  in  the  hot-bed 
of  fashion  ;  virtue,  which  is  of  slower  and  more  difficult 
growth,  can  only  be  engrafted  on  principle  and  conviction. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  rigid,  marble  exterior,  and  public 
homage  to  virtue,  Buonaparte  was  constantly  assailed  by 
showers  of  lampoons,  of  which  the  writers  and  readers 
gratified  in  the  most  wanton  manner  either  their  political 
hatred  or  the  pruriency  of  a  depraved  imagination.     It 
\vas  in  allusion  to  one  of  these  that  Buonaparte  said  in 
the  Council  of  State,  where  it  had  been  canvassed  as  a 
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subject  for  legal  prosecution,  "It  contains  nothing  but 
absurdities.  It  appears  by  what  is  said  of  me,  that  the 
author  does  even  know  my  physical  constitution  :  he 
here  supposes  scenes  of  gallantry  and  intrigue,  similar  to 
those  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  I  am,  to  be  sure,  very 
much  like  those  people  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  I  am  also  made  to 
spend  enormous  sums  in  my  excursions  to  Malmaison : 
everybody  knows  how  I  throw  money  out  of  the  windows. 
A  violent  scene  is  described  between  me  and  Barbe-Mar- 
bois  (the  treasurer),  from  whom  I  had  demanded  fifteen 
millions  for  my  journey  to  Lyons,  which  he  refused  to 
give  me,  whereas  it  really  cost  me  only  fifty  thousand 
francs."  The  author  of  this  libel,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Fouilloux,  was  arrested,  and  the  list  of  his  subscribers 
and  patrons  was  seized,  among  whom  were  the  Citizen 
Serbelloni,  Ambassador  from  the  Italian  Kepublic,  the 
Marquis  Luchesini,  Ambassador  from  Prussia,  Count  Mar- 
coff,  the  Eussian  Ambassador,  and  others,  who,  having 
invented  and  paid  for  these  stories,  probably  believed  them 
themselves,  when  they  thought  the  world  would  receive 
them  for  undoubted  truths.  A  crowd  of  foreigners,  who 
were  then  at  Paris,  spread  these  sort  of  reports  everywhere, 
and  the  English  and  German  newspapers  were  thus  sup- 
plied with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  calumny  and  abuse. 

It  was  the  Marquis  Luchesini,  mentioned  above,  who 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  from  Prussia  in  1802  and  on 
that  occasion  harangued  the  First  Consul  in  Italian, 
which  was  thought  a  very  maladroit  piece  of  flattery  for 
so  consummate  a  courtier.  He  had  been  sent  previously 
by  the  King  his  master,  in  the  month  of  October,  1800,  to 
compliment  Buonaparte  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Consular  Government  When  Monsieur  de  Luchesini 
arrived,  the  First  Consul  was  at  Malmaison,  and  from  a 
balcony  surveyed  with  attention  the  rich  liveries  of  the 
lackeys,  and  appeared  struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
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orders  with  which  the  envoy  was  decorated.  This  was 
remarked  by  those  about  him,  and  he  was  heard  to  say> 
"  That  has  an  imposing  effect ;  such  things  are  necessary 
for  the  people."  That  might  be  true;  but  in  the  present 
case,  the  head  of  the  people,  who  envied  such  finery,  was 
more  the  dupe  of  it  and  more  a  child  than  they. 

The  majority  yielded  to  the  stream ;  there  were  not- 
withstanding a  few  who  opposed  it,  or  inwardly  repined 
to  see  the  flower  of  the  talents  and  spirit  of  the  nation 
fashioned  to  a  new  servitude  of  idle  forms  and  cere- 
monies, and  the  old  and  ridiculous  Court  etiquette  re- 
sumed with  more  alacrity  than  it  had  been  laid  aside. 
When  this  small  band  of  true  and  sterling  patriots  and 
friends  of  mankind  (there  might  also  be  a  mixture  of 
spleen  and  jealousy  in  their  motives)  compared  the  First 
Consul  of  the  year  XL  with  the  First  Consul  of  the  year 
VIII.,  with  the  General  of  the  Army  of  Egypt,  with 
Buonaparte,  the  scourge  of  royalty  at  Toulon,  on  the 
13th  of  Vende'miaire,  on  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  with  the 
same  Buonaparte,  rousing  the  people  of  Italy  from  their 
long  slavery  by  the  sound  of  his  victories  and  with  the 
accents  of  liberty,  and  planting  other  Eepublics  by  the 
side  and  in  aid  of  that  of  France,  they  could  not  help 
crying  out  with  some  bitterness :  "  Behold  then  the  end 
of  so  many  fine  discourses,  of  so  many  lofty  sentiments, 
of  so  many  glorious  exploits  !  Was  it  then  for  this,  only 
to  retrace  its  steps,  that  the  nation  launched  into  a  new 
career,  which  it  bathed  with  its  purest  blood?  What 
has  become  of  so  many  promises,  oaths,  vows,  and  hopes  ? 
Are  we  then,  after  all,  no  better  than  revolted  slaves, 
who  are  doomed  to  forge  again  with  their  own  hands  the 
chains  which  they  had  broken  ? "  —  Well  was  it  when 
liberty  had  a  voice  like  the  turtle,  and  could  afford  to 
regret  the  past,  and  compare  its  sanguine  hopes  with 
their  painful  disappointment ;  when  all  had  not  been 
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lost,  even  the  right  to  complain ;  when  the  performance 
might  be  confronted  with  the  principle,  for  the  principle 
was  not  rooted  from  the  earth ;  when  the  excesses  of 
liberty,  when  the  abuse  of  the  power  it  had  called  forth 
were  the  burden  of  the  song,  not  its  utter  extinction, 
defeat,  and  ignominy ;  when,  if  freedom  was  lost  for  a 
time,  its  strength  and  sinews  were  left,  independence, 
glory,  revenge,  scorn,  and  defiance  heaped  on  its  foes,  and 
when  itself  had  not  become  a  reproach  and  a  scoff  among 
the  nations !  What  would  they  have  said  (not  the  flies 
who  flutter  about  every  new  glare  or  are  sc%ttered  by 
every  blast,  but  men  of  principle  and  firmness  to  look 
back  to  the  past  and  forward  to  the  future)  could  they 
have  then  foreseen  the  final  issue  of  all  their  hopes? 
They  could  have  said  nothing,  for  men  complain  only  of 
remediable  griefs,  and  are  silent  when  the  right  to  every 
good,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  be,  is  wrested  from  them ! 

The  First  Consul  found  his  residence  at  the  Thuilleries 
dull,  and  at  the  same  time  without  convenience  or 
liberty.  He  passed  the  fine  weather  at  Malmaison. 
Great  in  himself,  in  this  unpretending  retreat  he  appeared 
still  greater.  There,  and  long  after,  at  St.  Cloud,  of 
which  he  took  possession  of  his  own  accord,  a  year  after 
he  had  capriciously  refused  it  as  a  free  gift  from  the 
people,  his  conversation  formed  the  delight  of  those  who 
knew  him.  The  evenings  passed  there  were  evenings 
worthy  of  the  Gods.  The  scene  resembled  the  famed 
Gardens  of  Alcinous  or  some  of  the  enchantments  of 
Ariosto's  pen,  and  is  still  remembered  by  those  who  were 
admitted  to  it,  as  a  dream,  a  gorgeous  shadow  that  has 
passed  from  the  earth.  Buonaparte  took  the  lead  in  con- 
versation, and  it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  work 
that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so.  The  man  laid  aside  the 
ruler,  and  lost  nothing  by  it.  There  was  that  striking 
union  of  personal  desert  and  exalted  station  which  is  so 
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rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and  is  as  enviable  as  it  is  rare. 
The  subjects  touched  upon  were  of  the  most  imposing 
kind ;  and  what  a  tone  they  must  have  received  from  the 
speakers !  Buonaparte  had  lost  by  degrees  all  the  taci- 
turnity and  reserve  of  his  youth ;  his  manner  had  become 
frank,  communicative,  unreserved,  and  free  in  the  highest 
degree.  When  he  had  a  part  to  act  in  public,  he  did  so ; 
but  in  private,  he  delighted  to  throw  off  all  disguise  and 
pretension,  and  was  perfectly  natural  and  simple.  His 
discourse,  though  generally  serious  and  earnest,  had  a 
great  attraction,  for  it  was  original,  profound,  characteris- 
tic, and  full  It  was  never  obscure,  feeble,  or  vague, 
though  often  carried  to  excess ;  but  then  it  was  from  the 
strength  of  will  and  conscious  power  of  the  speaker. 
The  greatest  interest  was  excited  wherever  he  came. 
The  audience  listened  to  and  caught  up  with  avidity  his 
slightest  words  ;  and  no  wonder,  when  they  had  an  echo 
through  Europe  and  were  almost  a  law  to  the  world. 
Though  not  stiff  or  pedantic,  he  gave  a  preference  to  the 
society  of  men  of  science,  both  from  the  importance  of 
their  pursuits,  and  as  they  afforded  a  relief  to  political 
topics  and  feelings.  On  this  account  Laplace,  Monge, 
Berthollet,  Lacdpede,  Chaptal,  were  often  admitted  to 
long  conversations  with  him,  nor  did  a  distinction  so  well 
merited  excite  any  jealousy.  Sometimes  he  relaxed  so 
far  as  to  join  in  the  country-dances  in  the  little  balls 
which  were  given  on  Sundays  at  Malmaison.  He  ac- 
quitted himself  but  indifferently,  embroiled  the  figure, 
and  always  called  for  the  Monaco,  as  the  easiest,  and  the 
one  which  he  danced  the  least  badly. 

The  Chief  Consul  showed  most  grace  and  personal 
dignity  in  exercising  the  troops.  He  looked  well  in  uni- 
form, and  was  perfectly  at  home  on  these  occasions  ;  still 
in  giving  his  common  audiences,  there  was  something 
imposing  about  him.  He  understood  the  art  of  making  a 
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man  six  feet  high,  who  was  not  otherwise  disposed  to  do 
so,  stoop  to  him,  or  could  assume  a  lofty  port  which  left 
the  tallest  persons  no  advantage  over  him.  Duroc  had 
given  notice  that  in  future  the  Thuilleries  would  be  open 
only  on  the  15th  of  every  month,  and  the  First  Consul 
would  give  audience  at  St.  Cloud  every  Sunday  after 
hearing  mass.  These  audiences  were  very  numerous,  and 
lasted  several  hours.  They  were  composed  of  cardinals, 
bishops,  senators,  counsellors  of  state,  deputies,  tribunes, 
generals,  ambassadors,  magistrates,  ^ivate  gentlemen 
and  distinguished  foreigners,  Eoyalists  and  Republicans, 
nobles  and  plebeians,  whatever  there  was  most  conspicu- 
ous either  among  the  French  or  other  nations,  all  con- 
founded together  and  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  First 
Consul  addressed  almost  every  one.  Some  times  occa- 
sion was  taken  to  introduce  private  affairs ;  those  showed 
most  wisdom  who  confined  themselves  to  merely  paying 
their  court. 

From  the  audiences  of  the  First  Consul,  it  was  the 
custom  to  go  to  that  of  Madame  Buonaparte.  She  had 
the  foreign  ladies  of  distinction  presented  to  her.  Already 
the  names  of  Zamoiska,  Potowski,  Castel-Forte,  Dorset, 
Gordon,  Newcastle,  Cholmondeley,  Dolgorouki,  Galitzin, 
were  seen  on  the  list ;  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in 
Europe  were  proud  to  do  homage  to  the  First  Consul  and 
his  wife.  Three  days  in  the  week  a  dinner  was  given  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons;  and  on  these  days  Madame 
Buonaparte  saw  company  in  the  evening.  The  circle,  at 
first  small,  grew  more  numerous  by  degrees.  There 
were  a  few  card-tables  set  out  for  form's  sake ;  and  the 
First  Consul,  who  generally  made  his  appearance,  some- 
times sat  down  at  one  of  them.  There  was  less  restraint 
at  Malmaison  than  at  St.  Cloud ;  the  etiquette  became 
the  stricter  with  the  enlargement  of  the  place.  The 
First  Consul  did  not  merely  make  choice  of  St.  Cloud  in 
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preference  to  Malmaison,  as  a  summer  residence ;  he  re- 
mained there  in  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter,  till 
the  bad  weather  drove  him  into  Paris.  His  object  was 
in  part  by  secluding  himself  here  to  be  less  in  view,  more 
difficult  of  access,  and  to  surround  himself  with  the 
mysteriousness  of  greatness.  Everything  around  him 
hastened  fast  to  become  a  copy  of  Versailles  and  of  all 
other  courts,  with  a  reserve,  however,  of  certain  essential 
.differences. 

One  thing  that  formed  a  strong  objection  to  the  morn- 
ing audiences  at  St.  Cloud  was  the  mass  that  preceded 
them.  Many  of  those  who  had  to  attend  the  First 
Consul  hated  the  priests;  most  were  indifferent  to  the 
worship  itself ;  no  one  approved  this  kind  of  mockery  of 
it.  For  nothing  could  be  more  artificial  or  theatrical  — 
the  actresses  of  the  Opera  being  regularly  hired  to  sing 
the  praises  of  God.  Neither  was  there  room  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  visitors,  who  formed  groups  and  loitered 
about  in  the  galleries.  The  First  Consul,  mortified  at 
this  lukewarmness,  had  the  service  performed  an  hour 
sooner  than  usual,  saying  that  "it  was  to  excuse  those 
who  had  no  inclination  to  attend  it" 

By  degrees,  the  dresses  of  the  court  changed  almost 
entirely.  The  sword  and  silk  stockings  succeeded  to  the 
sabre  and  military  boots.  The  First  Consul,  who  never 
appeared  but  in  uniform,  had  on  the  celebration  of  the 
14th  of  July,  1801,  worn  a  dress  of  red  Lyons  silk  em- 
broidered, but  without  ruffles  and  with  a  black  stock. 
This  dress  seemed  oddly  chosen ;  nevertheless  he  was 
complimented  upon  it,  all  but  the  stock.  He  laughed  and 
said,  "  There  should  be  always  something  that  has  a  mili- 
tary look ;  there  is  no  harm  in  that."  Gaudin,  Minister 
of  Finance,  was  one  of  the  first  who  came  to  the  audience 
at  St.  Cloud  with  his  hair  in  a  bag,  and  with  lace.  They 
followed  this  example  by  little  and  little  to  please  the 
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First  Consul ;  but  the  attempt  to  return  to  the  old  fashion 
was  for  some  time  a  real  masquerade.  One  wore  a  cravat 
with  a  full-dress  coat,  another  a  stock  with  a  plain  coat,  a 
third  a  bag,  a  fourth  a  cue ;  some  had  their  hair  powdered, 
the  greater  number  were  without  powder ;  there  were  only 
no  wigs.  All  these  trifles  were  become  important  affairs. 
The  old-fashioned  hair-dressers  were  at  war  with  the  new. 
Every  morning  they  looked  at  the  head  of  the  First  Con- 
sul :  if  he  had  been  once  seen  with  powder,  it  would  have 
"been  all  over  with  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  convenient 
fashions  introduced  by  the  Kevolution  ;  hair  in  its  natural 
state  would  have  been  exploded.  This  grave  matter  was 
agitated  in  the  discussions  of  the  ushers  in  waiting ;  but 
the  First  Consul  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  this  reac- 
tion, and  every  one  was  left  at  liberty  to  wear  his  hair  as 
he  liked.  It  was  understood,  however,  to  be  more  decent 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  First  Consul  to  wear  powder 
and  the  hair  tied.  He  had  no  objection  to  making  others 
into  puppets  and  pieces  of  costume,  though  he  did  not 
choose  to  become  so  himself.  So  amidst  all  the  frippery 
of  outward  forms,  he  retained  the  same  stern  simplicity  of 
character  and  self-possession.  Foreigners  in  general,  and 
particularly  the  English,  who  had  their  hair  cropped  and 
went  abroad  without  powder,  when  they  appeared  at  court 
powdered  their  heads  and  fastened  a  bag  to  the  collar  of 
their  coats. 

The  women,  who  inclined  to  the  ancient  regime  out  of 
vanity  and  love  of  change,  were,  notwithstanding,  the  de- 
clared enemies  of  powder :  they  had  their  reasons.  They 
trembled  that  the  reform  of  dress  should  reach  them,  and 
that  they  might  finish  with  large  hoop-petticoats,  after  be- 
ginning with  hind-curls  and  toupets.  They  were  not  un- 
founded in  these  conjectures,  for  the  dowagers  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XVI.  maintained  that  no  one  could  have 
the  court  air  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  dresses,  and  that 
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the  corruption  of  manners  was  to  be  dated  from  heads  £ 
la  Titus,  and  drapery  displaying  the  shape.  Madame 
Buonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  on  this 
occasion:  it  belonged  to  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
woman  of  the  court  to  defend  taste  and  good  sense 
against  the  inroads  of  prescriptive  barbarism.  She  hated 
every  kind  of  restraint  and  ostentation.  She  often  re- 
peated her  favourite  saying :  "  How  all  this  fatigues  and 
annoys  me !  I  have  not  a  moment  to  myself.  I  was 
meant  to  be  the  wife  of  a  labourer ! "  This  simplicity  of 
character  and  feeling  was  not  confined  to  dress :  she  mani- 
fested the  same  unaffected  modesty  and  good  sense  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  pomp  and  power;  and  in 
parting  with  her,  Buonaparte  lost  his  better  genius.  In 
this,  it  has  been  said,  she  had  her  own  private  ends  to 
answer;  but  if  her  conduct  had  not  also  arisen  from 
her  natural  character  and  from  a  regard  to  others,  she 
would  have  been  dazzled  by  the  immediate  grandeur, 
and  would  have  overlooked  remote  and  possible  conse- 
quences. The  heart  gives  better  counsel  than  the  head ; 
for  true  friendship  quickens  our  sense  of  the  real  inter- 
ests of  those  we  love. 

Buonaparte  seldom  entered  into  long  conversations  with 
women ;  nor  did  the  severity  of  his  character  easily  de- 
scend to  gallantry.  There  were  some  to  whom  he  took  an 
aversion,  occasionally  with  reason,  and  often  with  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  had  displeased  him.  He  sometimes 
paid  them  awkward  compliments  on  their  dress  or  their  ad- 
ventures ;  it  was  one  way  of  censuring  their  manners.  There 
was  now  and  then  a  talk  of  his  attachment  to  some  women 
of  the  court ;  but  these  were  caprices  of  the  moment,  and 
those  to  whom  he  showed  most  partiality  had  no  influence 
over  him,  at  least  in  state  affairs.  He  was  really  fond  of 
no  one  but  Josephine,  notwithstanding  the  disproportion 
of  years  between  them.  Towards  her  he  was  now  jealous 
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and  severe,  now  tender  and  confiding.  She  answered  with 
her  whole  heart  to  the  fondness  of  her  husband ;  she  sup- 
ported his  humours  patiently,  but  could  never  reconcile 
herself  to  his  infidelities.  On  the  whole,  they  lived  very 
happily  together.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  owed  his  hap- 
piness to  her,  and  she  felt  in  the  same  manner  towards  him. 
She  had  gone  to  drink  the  waters  of  Plombieres  in  Messi- 
dor  in  the  year  X. :  he  grew  weary  of  her  absence,  and  wrote 
her  the  most  affectionate  letters.  When  she  returned,  he 
went  part  of  the  way  to  meet  her,  loaded  her  with  caresses, 
and  brought  her  back  in  triumph  to  Malmaison. 

In  courts  governed  by  women,  the  prevailing  tone  is  to 
be  intriguing,  light,  and  vain.  Something  worse  than  all 
this  was  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  past  The 
greater  part  of  those  who  formed  the  court  of  the  First 
Consul,  not  having  been  early  fashioned  in  a  frivolous 
school  of  manners,  discovered  their  natural  disposition, 
which  was  moral  and  good.  Buonaparte  wished  for  a 
certain  decorum  and  gravity  tempered  with  elegance, 
politeness,  and  grace:  Madame  Buonaparte  set  an  ex- 
ample of  all  this.  It  was  no  longer  the  custom  for 
men  to  boast  of  their  excesses  or  to  hold  up  their 
vices  to  admiration  as  models  of  courtly  refinement 
and  of  the  savoir  vivre.  The  Revolution  had  undoubt- 
edly tended  to  improve  the  morals :  but  should  the 
prejudiced  or  ill-informed  be  disposed  to  dispute  this, 
they  cannot  deny  that  at  least  it  had  produced  a  greater 
deference  to  public  opinion  and  attention  to  appearances. 
The  First  Consul  more  than  once  carried  his  solicitude  on 
this  point  to  severity.  He  had  no  children  of  his  own, 
but  showed  every  mark  of  attention  and  kindness  to  those 
of  his  wife  by  her  former  marriage.  They  justified  his  re- 
gard by  their  excellent  qualities  and  their  attachment. 
Eugene  Beauharnais  was  full  of  honour,  faithful,  and  brave ; 
Hortense  was  mild,  amiable,  and  affectionate.  By  unit- 
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ing  her  in  marriage  to  his  brother  Louis,  the  First  Consul 
thought  to  reconcile  his  political  views  with  the  happiness 
of  his  step-daughter.  In  the  midst  of  the  reveries  which 
floated  in  his  mind  respecting  the  stability  and  foundation 
of  his  dynasty,  he  had  little  hope  of  heirs  direct,  and  this 
marriage  promised  to  supply  them  collaterally.  Neither 
Lucien  nor  Joseph  Buonaparte  at  all  relished  the  match. 
Hortense  became  the  mother  of  a  boy.  Eumours  without 
any  foundation,  and  quite  absurd  to  those  who  knew  any- 
thing of  the  persons,  were  spread  abroad  on  this  occasion. 
This  child  was  pointed  out  by  public  opinion  as  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  Consular  Power ;  but  he  died  a  few 
years  after,  to  the  great  mortification  and  chagrin  of  Buona- 
parte, who  wished  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor.  In  the 
course  of  these  pages  will  be  seen  his  opinions  and  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  law  proposed  respecting  adop- 
tion ;  and  the  extravagance  and  almost  frenzy  to  which  he 
worked  himself  up  in  endeavouring  by  a  mere  fiat  of  the 
will  to  place  the  child  of  adoption  in  the  same  degree  of  prox- 
imity as  the  child  of  the  same  Uood  and  bone,  will  prove  to 
a  demonstration  to  all  those  who  have  the  least  insight 
into  character  or  human  nature,  that  he  was  not,  as  had 
been  grossly  pretended,  the  father  of  the  child  by  a  spu- 
rious connection. 

The  First  Consul  could  not  set  up  pretensions  to  be 
a  perfect  equestrian,  though  on  horseback  he  was  daring 
to  imprudence.  Nor  could  it  be  said  of  him,  according 
to  the  poet,  that  he  "  excelled  in  guiding  a  chariot  to  the 
goal." 1  One  day  he  was  resolved  to  display  his  skill  in 
the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  by  driving  a  calash  four-in-hand,  in 
which  were  Madame  Buonaparte,  her  daughter,  Madame 
Duroc,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  the  Consul  Cambace'res. 
At  the  gate  which  separates  the  garden  from  the  park,  he 
struck  against  a  post,  lost  his  balance,  and  was  thrown  off 
1  "  II  excelle  a  conduire  un  char  dans  la  carrifcre." 
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to  a  considerable  distance.  He  strove  to  rise,  fell  down 
again,  and  lost  his  recollection.  The  horses  in  the  mean 
time,  which  had  run  away  with  the  carriage,  were  stopped, 
and  the  ladies  were  lifted  out  almost  ready  to  faint.  With 
some  difficulty  the  First  Consul  came  to  himself,  and  con- 
tinued the  ride,  but  inside  the  carriage.  He  had  received 
a  slight  contusion  on  the  chin,  and  the  right  wrist  had 
been  a  little  hurt.  On  returning  home,  he  said, "  I  believe 
every  one  ought  to  keep  to  his  own  profession."  He  had  La- 
place, Monge,  and  Berthollet  to  dine  with  him.  He  con- 
versed with  them  the  whole  evening,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Nevertheless,  he  owned  that  he  never  thought 
himself  so  near  death  as  at  this  moment.  Madame  Buon- 
aparte continued  extremely  ill,  and  said  in  the  course  of 
the  evening, "  At  the  instant  of  his  fall,  Buonaparte  had 
his  eyes  turned  inward  and  I  thought  he  was  dead.  He 
has  promised  never  to  run  the  same  risk  again.  He  has 
often  been  blamed  for  his  extreme  carelessness  on  horse- 
back ;  he  frightens  every  one  who  accompanies  him.  Cor- 
visart  has  been  called  in ;  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
let  blood.  The  First  Consul  wishes  that  this  accident 
should  not  be  talked  of." 

A  like  accident  is  related  to  have  happened  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  He  had  received  as  a  present  from  a  German 
prince,  a  set  of  six  horses,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
swiftness.  Having  gone  with  his  secretary,  Thurloe,  to 
take  a  ride  in  Hyde  Park,  in  a  light  carriage  drawn  by 
these  horses,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  drive  them  him- 
self, not  thinking  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  manage 
half  a  dozen  horses  than  to  govern  three  kingdoms.  But 
the  horses,  spirited  and  untractable  under  the  hand  of 
their  new  driver,  grew  restive  and  ran  away  with  the  car- 
riage, which  was  soon  overturned.  In  his  fall,  a  pistol 
which  Cromwell  had  about  him  went  off,  without  wound- 
ing him.  The  Protector  was  taken  up,  stunned  and  bruised 
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with  Ms  fall,  but  less  hurt  than  Thurloe.  If  this  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  casual  coincidence,  it  might  seem 
as  if  usurpers,  or  those  who  have  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment into  their  own  hands,  have  an  ambition  to  be 
charioteers,  where  there  is  a  sense  of  power,  and  of  a 
difficulty  and  dexterity  in  directing  it.  Legitimate  rulers, 
from  Nimrod  downwards,  have  been  remarked  to  have  a 
passion  for  hunting,  where  they  are  carried  along  by  a 
violent  borrowed  impulse,  and  seem  like  the  natural  lords 
of  the  creation. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DIFFEEENT  POLITICAL   PROJECTS  AGITATED  IN  THE  COUNCIL 

OF  STATE. 

WE  have  hitherto  chiefly  seen  Buonaparte  either  at  the 
head  of  armies,  or  acting  in  public  with  the  eclat,  the 
authority,  and  sense  of  responsibility,  which  his  situation 
implied.  A  work  of  great  authenticity,  candour,  and 
ability,  lately  published,  enables  us  at  present  to  view 
him  in  an  intellectual  undress,  without  disguise  or  parade, 
with  his  thoughts  rising  to  his  lips,  as  they  rose  in  his 
mind,  with  his  projects  half  formed  and  growing  to  matu- 
rity, and  contending  with  his  confidential  friends  and 
counsellors  in  the  most  perfect  freedom  and  in  downright 
earnest,  about  the  reason  sand  propriety  of  their  adoption 
or  rejection.  Few  persons  in  history,  who  have  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  world,  would  bear  this  mental 
exposure  and  comparison  so  well.  There  is  no  loss,  but 
rather  an  increase  of  the  idea  of  sterling  sense  and  talent ; 
nor  is  there  much  abatement  of  striking  effect.  It  is  like 
a  fine  portrait  after  a  number  of  vile  caricatures.  There 
is  a  masterly  display  of  inexhaustible  activity,  vigour, 
and  subtlety,  joined  with  great  singularity,  simplicity,  and 
even  naivete.  There  are  some  touches  so  dramatic  as  to 
lay  open  the  whole  secret  of  his  conduct,  and  to  show 
that  his  greatness  or  his  weaknesses,  his  good  or  evil  for- 
tune, were  not  in  his  own  power,  but  a  consequence  of 
the  inbred  and  invincible  bias  of  his  character.  He 
formed  in  this  respect  a  species  by  himself,  utterly  dis- 
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tinct  from  modern  effeminacy  or  European  civilisation. 
There  is  an  adust  fibre,  a  heat  of  blood  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  East.  He  was  a  Tamerlane  or  Gengis  Khan, 
dropped  not  only  in  the  vortex  of  the  Revolution,  which 
was  not  amiss,  but  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  the  most  unfortu- 
nate situation  into  which  a  great  man  could  fall. 

I  shall  throw  together,  in  this  chapter  and  the  follow- 
ing, his  opinions  and  arguments  on  the  Lists  of  Notabil- 
ity, the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  Concordat,  Schools,  the 
Colonies,  and  the  Law  of  Divorce,  which  will  a  little 
anticipate  the  order  of  time  ;  but  will,  I  hope,  decide  the 
reader's  judgment  of  the  real  dimensions  and  structure  of 
his  mind,  and  serve  to  explain  and  open  out  his  political 
views  and  principles.  I  shall  also  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  some  remarks  and  enter  a  protest  of  my  own  on 
these  subjects. 

The  First  Consul  showed  little  partiality  to  the  Lists  of 
Notability,  which  were  brought  forward  in  the  Council  of 
State  (14th  Pluviose,  year  IX.),  and  which  were  designed 
to  point  out  by  popular  vote  5,000  or  6,000  individuals, 
from  whom  all  public  officers  were  to  be  chosen,  and  the 
Tribunate  and  Legislative  Body  were  to  be  regularly 
recruited  by  the  Senate.  This  was  one  of  the  complicated 
and  artificial  provisions  of  Sieyes's  patchwork  Constitu- 
tion. Emmery,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  said 
that  the  lists  were  condemned  by  public  opinion,  because 
they  deprived  the  greater  number  of  citizens  of  that  which 
was  the  most  flattering  result  of  the  French  Revolution, 
their  immediate  eligibility  to  all  public  offices  and 
honours.  The  First  Consul  declared  that  the  Institution 
was  altogether  bad  ;  it  was  an  absurd  and  spurious  pro- 
duct of  ideology.  "Fifty  men,  met  together  in  a  des- 
perate crisis,  have  no  right  to  annul  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. Nevertheless,  detestable  as  the  Institution  is,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  ;  it  is  our  business  to  execute  it, 
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in  that  we  do  our  duty  and  show  our  good-will."  Buona- 
parte was  friendly  to  liberty,  except  when  his  own  per- 
son was  concerned.  Still  he  listened  to  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  measure,  which  was  finally  carried.  Rcederer, 
who  brought  the  measure  forward,  saw  in  the  Lists  of 
Notability  a  step  towards  his  favourite  projects  of  heredi- 
tary succession  and  aristocracy.  The  new  nobility  was  to 
proceed  from  the  same  egg.  Mathieu  Dumas  was  against 
the  Lists,  because  he  did  not  want  a  nobility  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  ancient  noblesse. 

THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  of  the  14th  of  Flore'al,  year  X.,  the  First  Con- 
sul desired  Roederer  to  read  aloud  the  project  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  after  the 
reading,  he  explained  the  motives  for  it. 

"  The  actual  system  of  military  rewards,"  he  observed, 
"  is  not  well  regulated.  The  87th  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides,  indeed,  national  recompenses  for  military 
men,  but  without  specifying  the  way.  A  decree  has  been 
passed  to  authorise  the  distribution  of  arms  of  honour, 
which  implies  double  pay,  and  occasions  a  considerable 
expense.  There  are  arms  of  honour  with  an  augmenta- 
tion, others  without  any  remuneration.  It  is  a  system  of 
confusion ;  one  does  not  know  what  it  is.  Besides,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  direction  to  the  spirit  of  the  army, 
and,  above  all,  to  sustain  it.  What  actually  supports  it 
is  the  notion  among  the  military  that  they  fill  the  place 
of  the  former  nobles.  The  project  in  question  gives  a 
greater  degree  of  consistency  to  the  system  of  rewards ;  it 
forms  a  whole ;  it  is  a  commencement  of  the  organisation 
of  the  nation."  Mathieu  Dumas  read  a  memoir  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  Institution.  He  objected  to  the  plan, 
inasmuch  as  it  admitted  mere  citizens  into  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  wished  it  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the 
military,  in  order  to  maintain  this  spirit  in  the  nation 
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and  in  the  army.  Honour  and  martial  glory  has  been 
regularly  on  the  decline  since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system,  which  had  given  the  precedency  to  the  soldier. 
Such  was  the  idea  he  developed.  He  concluded  by  insist- 
ing that  no  citizen  should  be  admitted  into  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  without  at  least  being  able  to  prove  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  laws  on  the  Conscription. 

The  First  Consul.  "These  notions  might  have  held 
good  in  the  time  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  chivalry,  or 
when  the  Gauls  were  conquered  by  the  Franks.  The 
nation  was  enslaved :  the  conquerors  alone  were  free  ; 
they  were  everything,  they  were  so  as  being  soldiers. 
Then  the  first  quality  of  a  general  or  of  a  chief  was  bodily 
strength.  So  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  were  the  strongest  and 
most  active  men  in  their  armies :  they  alone  were  equal 
singly  to  a  number  of  soldiers,  to  a  battalion ;  that  was 
what  insured  them  obedience  and  respect.  It  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  mode  of  warfare  practised  at  the  time. 
The  knights  fought  hand  to  hand;  force  and  address 
decided  the  victory.  But  when  the  military  system 
changed,  when  disciplined  troops,  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, large  masses  succeeded  to  the  fashion  of  single 
combat  between  the  knights,  it  was  quite  another  thing  ; 
it  was  no  longer  individual  strength  which  determined  the 
fate  of  battles,  but  science,  masterly  coup-d'ceil,  and  so  on. 
One  may  see  the  proofs  of  this  in  what  took  place  at  the 
battles  of  Agincourt,  Cressy,  and  Poictiers.  King  John 
and  his  Knights  gave  way  before  the  Gascon  phalanxes, 
as  the  troops  of  Darius  had  done  before  the  Macedonian. 
This  is  the  reason  why  no  other  power  could  stop  the 
victorious  march  of  the  Roman  legions. 

"  The  alteration  then  in  the  military  system,  and  not 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  would  unavoidably 
modify  the  qualifications  required  in  a  general.  Not  to 
say  that  the  feudal  system  was  abolished  by  the  kings 
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themselves,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  sullen  and  turbu- 
lent nobility.  They  enfranchised  the  commons  and  had 
battalions  raised  from  among  the  people.  The  martial 
spirit,  instead  of  being  confined  to  some  thousands  of 
Franks,  extended  to  all  the  Gauls.  It  was  not  weakened 
by  this  circumstance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  acquired  greater 
strength.  It  was  no  longer  exclusive,  founded  solely  on 
individual  force  and  violence,  but  on  social  qualities. 
The  discovery  of  gunpowder  had  also  a  prodigious  influ- 
ence on  the  changes  in  the  military  system,  and  on  all  the 
consequences  it  drew  after  it.  Since  that  period,  what  is 
it  that  constitutes  the  superiority  of  a  general  ?  His  men- 
tal qualities,  his  coup-d'ceil,  calculation,  quickness,  his 
administrative  resources,  eloquence,  not  that  of  the  advo- 
cate, but  that  which  suits  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
finally  the  knowledge  of  mankind :  all  this  belongs  to  the 
civil  order.  It  is  not  at  present  a  man  six  feet  three 
inches  high  who  will  do  the  greatest  things.  If  it  sufficed 
in  order  to  be  a  general  to  have  strength  and  courage, 
every  soldier  might  pretend  to  the  command.  The  gen- 
eral who  succeeds  in  the  greatest  undertakings  is  the  one 
who  combines  the  greatest  number  of  the  above  qualities. 
It  is  from  his  being  thought  to  possess  more  understand- 
ing that  the  soldiers  obey  and  respect  him.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  hear  them  talk  in  the  bivouacs :  they  esteem  a 
leader  who  knows  how  to  form  a  right  judgment  much 
more  than  one  who  merely  shows  the  greatest  bravery ; 
not  that  the  common  soldier  does  not  value  bravery,  for 
he  would  despise  a  general  who  was  without  it.  Murad- 
Bey  was  the  strongest  and  most  expert  of  all  the  Mame- 
lukes ;  without  that  he  would  not  have  been  Bey.  When 
he  saw  me,  he  had  no  conception  how  I  could  command 
my  troops ;  nor  did  he  comprehend  it  till  he  understood 
our  system  of  warfare.  The  Mamelukes  fought  like  the 
knights  of  old,  body  opposed  to  body  and  without  any 
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order,  which  was  the  reason  that  we  beat  them.  If  we 
had  destroyed  the  Mamelukes,  freed  Egypt,  and  formed 
battalions  of  the  inhabitants,  the  martial  spirit  would  not 
.  have  been  annihilated ;  its  force  would  on  the  contrary 
have  been  rendered  more  considerable.  In  all  places, 
brute  force  yields  to  moral  qualities.  The  bayonet  bows 
down  before  the  priest  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  heaven* 
or  before  the  man  who  can  make  good  a  superiority  in 
knowledge.  I  have  told  military  men,  who  had  their 
doubts  on  this  subject,  that  a  military  government  would 
never  do  in  France  unless  the  nation  had  been  first 
brutalised  by  fifty  years  of  ignorance.  All  such  at- 
tempts will  fail,  and  their  authors  will  fall  victims  to  them. 
It  is  not  as  General  that  I  govern,  but  because  the  people 
think  that  I  have  some  civil  qualifications  proper  to  gov- 
ernment :  if  they  were  not  of  this  opinion,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  stand.  I  knew  well  what  I  did  when,  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  I  took  the  title  of  a  member  of  the 
Institute :  I  felt  sure  of  not  being  mistaken  even  by  the 
lowest  drummer  in  the  army. 

"  It  is  wrong  to  argue  from  the  barbarous  ages  to  the. 
present  times.  We  amount  to  thirty  millions  of  men 
connected  together  by  knowledge,  interest,  commerce,  and 
language.  Three  or  four  hundred  thousand  military  are 
nothing  compared  with  this  mass.  Besides  that  the  gen- 
eral commands  only  by  his  civil  qualities,  from  the  time 
that  he  is  no  longer  on  duty,  he  returns  into  the  civil 
order.  The  soldiers  themselves  are  the  sons  of  citizens. 
The  army  is  a  part  of  the  nation.  If  we  consider  the 
military  abstractedly  from  all  these  relations,  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced  that  they  know  no  other  law  but, 
force ;  that  they  refer  everything  to  it ;  that  they  see  only 
that.  The  citizen,  on  the  other  hand,  recognises  only  the 
general  good.  The  characteristic  of  the  soldier  is  to  will 
all  despotically ;  that  of  the  citizen  is  to  submit  every- 
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thing  to  discussion,  to  truth,  to  reason.  These  have  their 
different  prisms,  and  are  often  mixed  up  with  error,  but 
still  discussion  produces  light.  I  have  no  hesitation  then 
in  thinking,  that  as  to  the  question  of  precedence,  it  be~ 
longs  incontestably  to  the  civil  character.  If  we  were  to- 
distinguish,  however,  into  military  and  civil,  this  would 
be  to  establish  two  orders  in  the  state,  while  there  is  but 
one  nation.  If  honours  were  conferred  only  on  the  mili- 
tary, this  preference  would  be  still  worse,  for  the  nation 
would  be  no  longer  anything." 

These  sentiments,  sustained  by  a  force  of  eloquence 
and  reasoning  not  at  all  common,  were  shared  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Council,  composed  of  civilians,  and 
had  an  immense  weight  in  the  mouth  of  the  chief  of  the 
Government,  of  the  first  General  of  the  army.  Dumas 
felt  no  temptation  to  reply.  No  one  took  up  the  question. 
It  seemed  as  if  there  was  an  apprehension  of  weakening 
the  impression  made  by  this  discourse ;  and  the  First 
Consul  broke  up  the  sitting  in  order  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion entire.  Nothing  had  so  far  been  said  on  the  most 
delicate  part  of  the  question,  the  utility  or  disadvantages 
of  the  Institution  itself.  The  subject  was  renewed  in 
the  sitting  of  the  18th.  The  opponents  of  the  project 
did  not  set  their  faces  against  every  kind  of  reward  and 
distinction.  The  Legislative  Assemblies  had  at  different 
times  decreed  them  ;  but  the  present  institution  was  re- 
garded as  an  order,  and  this  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  equality,  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  the 
French  Eepublic.  An  allusion  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
also  escaped  some  of  the  speakers. 

Berlier  said :  "  The  proposed  order  leads  to  aristocracy ; 
crosses  and  ribbons  are  the  child's  playthings  of  monarchy. 
I  shall  not  appeal  to  the  example  of  the  Romans  ;  there 
existed  among  them  patricians  and  plebeians.  This  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  system  of  honorary  rewards.  It 
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was  a  political  institution,  a  division  of  classes  which 
might  have  its  advantages  as  well  as  inconveniences. 
The  citizens  were  classed  according  to  their  birth,  and  not 
with  reference  to  their  services.  Honours  and  national 
recompenses  were  transient  distinctions,  made  no  change 
in  the  rank  of  the  individual,  and  did  not  form  a  separate 
class  of  those  who  had  entitled  themselves  to  them.  For 
the  rest,  we  have  abolished  ranks  and  have  no  wish  to 
restore  them.  The  magistracies  and  public  employments 
ought  in  a  republic  to  be  the  highest  rewards  of  services, 
of  talents,  and  of  virtue."  Berlier  then  refuted  the  opinion 
of  Dumas. 

The  First  Consul,  in  reply  to  Berlier,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  those  who  had  cited  the  ancients  as  models,  said : 

"  They  are  always  talking  to  us  of  the  Eomans ;  it  is 
not  a  little  strange  that,  in  order  to  set  aside  social  dis- 
tinctions, we  should  be  referred  to  the  example  of  a  people 
among  whom  they  existed  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
Is  this  showing  an  acquaintance  with  history?  The 
Komans  had  patricians,  knights,  citizens,  and  slaves.  They 
had  moreover  for  each  class  divers  costumes,  and  different 
manners.  They  decreed  as  recompenses  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tinctions; names  which  recalled  the  particular  sendee, 
mural  crowns,  public  triumphs.  They  employed  even 
the  sanction  of  superstition.  Take  away  the  religion  of 
Borne,  and  you  leave  nothing  standing.  When  this  noble 
band  of  patricians  lost  its  influence,  Rome  was  torn  in 
pieces ;  the  people  were  the  vilest  rabble  You  then  saw 
the  fury  of  Marius,  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  and  after- 
wards the  Emperors.  In  like  manner  they  always  cite 
Brutus  as  the  enemy  of  tyrants.  Be  it  so ;  but  in  fact 
Brutus  was  no  better  than  an  aristocrat :  he  killed  Caesar 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  Csesar  wanted  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  in  order  to  increase  that  of 
the  people.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  ignorance  or 
party  spirit  quotes  history. 
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"I  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  republic,  ancient  or 
modern,  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  of  ranks.1 
They  call  all  that  child's  rattles :  be  it  so !  it  is  with 
children's  rattles  that  men  are  led.  I  would  not  say  that 
to  a  tribune ;  but  in  a  council  of  wise  men  and  statesmen 
one  ought  to  speak  out.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  French 
people  love  liberty  and  equality.  The  French  character 
has  not  been  changed  by  ten  years  of  revolution;  they 
are  still  what  their  ancestors  the  Gauls  were,  vain  and 
light.  They  are  susceptible  but  of  one  sentiment,  honour  ; 
it  is  right  then  to  afford  nourishment  to  this  sentiment, 
and  to  allow  of  distinctions.  Observe  how  the  people 
bow  before  the  decorations  of  foreigners ;  the  latter  have 
been  surprised  themselves  at  the  effect,  and  take  care 
never  to  appear  without  them. 

"Voltaire  calls  the  common  soldiers  so  many  Alex- 
anders at  Jive  sous  a  day.  He  was  right ;  it  is  just  so. 
Do  you  imagine  you  can  make  men  fight  by  reasoning  ? 
Never.  It  is  only  fit  for  the  student  in  his  closet.  You 
must  bribe  the  soldier  with  glory,  distinction,  rewards. 
The  armies  of  the  Eepublic  have  done  wonders,  because 
they  were  composed  of  the  sons  of  peasants  and  of  sub- 
stantial farmers,  and  not  of  the  mere  rabble  ;  because  the 
officers  had  taken  the  situations  of  those  of  the  ancient 
regime,  but  also  through  a  sentiment  of  honour.  It  was  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  per- 
formed such  great  things. 2  People  may,  if  they  please, 
call  the  project  an  order  ;  names  do  not  alter  the  nature 
of  things."  [Yet  what  is  the  thing  itself  but  a  name  ?  ] 
"  But  to  come  to  the  point ;  during  ten  years  there  has 

1  Is  not  America  an  instance  ?     Was  not  France  ? 

2  What  a  desire  there  seems  to  be  here  and  everywhere  to  neutralise 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  separate  liberty  from 
glory  as  its  natural  offspring  !    In  the  addresses  to  the  Army  of  Italy,  he 
said,  "  None  but  the  Republican  soldiers  can  do  all  this ! " 
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been  a  talk  of  institutions :  what  has  been  done  ?  Noth- 
ing. The  time  was  not  arrived.  It  was  thought  a  happy- 
expedient  to  assemble  the  people  in  the  churches,  there 
to  shiver  with  cold  in  hearing  the  laws  recited,  in  perus- 
ing and  studying  their  contents.  It  is  not  a  very  amusing 
employment  even  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to  execute 
them  ;  how  then  could  the  people  be  expected  to  take  an 
interest  in  such  an  occupation?  I  know  well  enough 
that  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  skull-cap  that  encloses 
the  ten  years  of  the  Eevolution,  we  shall  in  that  point  of 
view  find  that  the  plan  is  good  for  nothing ;  but  if  we 
place  ourselves  after  the  Eevolution,  and  admit  the  actual 
necessity  we  are  under  of  organising  the  nation,  we  shall 
think  differently.  All  has  been  overturned ;  we  want  at 
present  to  build  up  again.  There  is  a  Government,  with 
certain  powers  ;  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  nation,  what  is  it 
but  grains  of  sand  ?  We  have  in  the  midst  of  us 1  the 
remains  of  the  old  privileged  classes,  connected  by  princi- 
ples and  interests,  and  knowing  well  what  it  is  they  want. 
I  can  count  our  enemies.  But  as  to  ourselves,  we  are 
scattered,  without  system,  without  union,  without  contact. 
As  long  as  I  remain,  I  can  answer  for  the  Eepublic ;  but 
we  must  provide  for  the  future.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
Eepublic  is  definitively  established  ?  It  would  be  a  gross 
mistake.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  achieve  this  object, 
but  we  have  not  yet  done  it,  nor  shall  we  ever  succeed 
in  it,  if  we  do  not,  as  a  foundation,  cast  some  blocks  of 
granite  on  the  soil  of  France.  Do  you  suppose  we  can 
reckon  upon  the  people  ?  They  cry  indifferently,  Vive  le 
Roi,  vive  la  Ligue  !  It  is  then  necessary  to  give  them  a 
direction,  and  to  have  instruments  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  war  of  La  Vendee,  I  have  seen  forty  men  govern  a 
department ;  it  is  of  this  system  that  we  ought  to  avail 
ourselves.  In  fine,  it  is  agreed  that  we  have  need  of  some 

1  Was  it  not  owing  t  o  the  First  Consul  that  it  was  so  1 
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kind  of  institutions :  if  this  is  not  approved  of,  let  some 
other  be  proposed.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  alone  will 
save  the  State,  but  it  will  do  its  part." 

The  Second  Consul  (Cambaceres)  defended  the  pro- 
ject, and  applied  himself  principally  to  show  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  disallow  of  honorary  distinctions. 
Portalis  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  developed  the 
principles  laid  down  by  J.  J.  Eousseau  on  the  influence 
and  the  importance  of  signs.  The  plan  was  discussed  in 
another  sitting  of  the  Council,  at  which  the  First  Consul 
was  not  present.  He  presided  over  that  of  the  24th  of 
the  month.  He  led  the  discussion  towards  the  draw- 
ing up  and  matters  of  detail,  as  if  the  basis  had  been 
adopted ;  he  did  not  put  it  to  the  vote,  and  all  at  once 
proposed  the  question  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  send 
it  to  the  Legislative  Body,  considering  the  short  time 
the  session  had  to  last. 

Thibaudeau.  "  It  is  a  law  of  great  importance  and  a 
system  diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  professed 
during  the  Eevolution.  The  abolition  of  the  distinctions 
of  rank  did  not  take  place  in  those  disastrous  times  which 
reflect  so  much  discredit  even  on  the  best  things.  The 
decree  was  passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  at  one  of 
the  epochs  the  most  honourable  to  the  Eevolution.  The 
nation,  it  is  true,  is  profoundly  imbued  with  the  sentiment 
of  honour;  but  it  is  this  very  sentiment  that  renders  the 
idea  of  equality  above  all  things  dear  to  it.  It  was  these 
two  motives,  combined  with  the  love  of  liberty,  of  inde- 
pendence, and  of  country,  that  led  the  first  armies  of 
the  Eepublic  to  victory.  I  am  not  convinced  that  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour  they  would  have  performed  greater 
things.  Considered  as  a  guarantee  for  the  Eevolution,  the 
plan  appears  to  me  to  militate  against  its  object ;  and  as  an 
intermediate  body,  to  flow  from  a  principle  inapplicable  to 
representative  government.  I  am  afraid  lest  the  fondness 
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for  ribbons  should  weaken  the  sentiments  of  duty  and 
even  of  honour,  instead  of  expanding  and  strengthening 
them.  I  respect  the  reasons  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  favour  of  the  project ; 
they  are  imposing;  but  I  own  I  still  entertain  some 
doubts.  It  is  desirable  that  so  important  an  institution 
should  not  be  established  without  the  assent,  well  pro- 
nounced and  understood,  of  the  principal  bodies  of  the 
State  and  of  the  nation.  The  session  of  the  Legislative 
Body  will  end  in  two  or  three  days :  is  it  right  then  to 
refer  to  it  just  now  the  project  of  a  law  which  requires 
the  most  serious  reflections  ?  I  think  not.  I  foresee  that 
it  will  meet  with  a  lively  opposition.  It  seems  to  me  advis- 
able to  adjourn  the  question." 

Portalis,  Dumas,  Eoederer  opposed  the  adjournment: 
the  First  Consul  then  put  it  to  the  vote ;  it  was  lost  by 
fourteen  voices  against  ten.  Lacude,  Emmery,  Berlier, 
Bdrenger,  Thibaudeau,  Jolivet,  Defermon,  Cre'tet,  and  Ee'al 
voted  for  the  adjournment  because  they  were  against  the 
project.  It  was  carried  up,  on  the  25th,  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Body.  Eoederer  prefaced  it  with  a  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  the  objects.  He  said,  "  It  is  an  institution 
intended  in  aid  of  all  the  laws  of  the  Eepublic,  and 
which  should  serve  to  consolidate  the  Eevolution.  It 
confers  on  military  as  well  as  civil  services  the  reward  of 
patriotism  which  they  have  so  well  merited.  It  blends 
them  in  the  same  glory,  as  the  nation  does  not  distin- 
guish them  in  its  gratitude.  By  a  common  distinction  it 
unites  men  already  united  by  honourable  recollections  ;  it 
opens  a  friendly  intercourse  between  those  who  are  already 
disposed  to  esteem  one  another.  It  places  under  the 
shelter  of  their  responsibility  and  their  oaths  the  laws  in 
favour  of  equality,  liberty,  and  property.  It  effaces 
aristocratic  distinctions  which  placed  hereditary  glory 
before  that  which  was  acquired,  and  the  descendants  of 
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great  men  before  the  great  men  themselves.  It  is  a 
moral  distinction  which  adds  force  and  activity  to  that 
lever  of  honour  which  so  powerfully  impels  the  French 
nation.  It  is  a  politic  institution  which  establishes  in 
the  community  intermediate  bodies,  through  which  the 
acts  of  power  are  laid  before  public  opinion  with  fidelity 
and  candour,  and  through  which  public  opinion  can  re- 
ascend  to  instruct  power.  It  is  a  military  institution 
which  will  allure  into  the  army  that  portion  of  the  youth 
of  the  country,  which  otherwise  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  rouse  from  the  indolence  which  is  the  com- 
panion of  prosperous  circumstances.  Finally,  it  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  species  of  money  of  a  very  different 
value  from  that  which  issues  from  the  public  mint ;  a 
money  of  which  the  standard  is  unimpeachable  and  the 
mine  inexhaustible,  since  it  has  its  source  in  the  national 
honour ;  a  money  which  can  alone  become  the  equivalent 
of  actions  regarded  as  superior  to  all  other  recompense." 

Lucien  Buonaparte,  as  reporter  to  the  commission  of 
the  Tribunate,  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  new  law. 
Savoye-Eollin  combated  it  in  a  discourse  full  of  sound 
principles  and  facts,  and  which  produced  a  strong  sensa- 
tion. Chauvelin  followed  up  the  system  of  attack  by  a 
declaration  equally  well  reasoned.  These  were  the  prin- 
cipal objections :  That  the  Legion  of  Honour  contains  in 
itself  all  the  elements  on  which  hereditary  nobility  has 
been  founded  in  all  ages  ;  that  it  implies  exclusive  quali- 
fications, powers,  honours,  titles,  and  fixed  revenue ;  that 
nobility  has  rarely  commenced  with  so  many  advantages ; 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
the  difference  of  the  times,  the  human  heart  being  always 
the  same ;  that  the  same  opportunities  make  men  fall  into 
the  same  errors  and  indulge  in  the  same  propensities; 
that  the  Legion  of  Honour  will  forthwith  revive  preju- 
dices but  half  extinguished,  and  received  in  all  the  rest 
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of  Europe,  and  that  these  prejudices  will  serve  to  fortify 
the  influence  of  the  military  and  aristocratical  ideas 
which  have  always  emanated  from  it,  and  will  introduce 
a  spirit  of  classes  instead  of  the  spirit  of  the  public  good  ; 
that  under  pretence  of  effacing  the  old  nobility,  the 
Legion  of  Honour  will  originate  a  new  one  and  strongly 
reinforce  the  old ;  that  as  an  intermediate  corps,  it  is  at 
best  a  superfluity,  intermediate  bodies  being  of  some  benefit 
in  despotic  states,  but  that  under  a  representative  govern- 
ment and  among  a  people  sufficiently  happy  to  enjoy  a 
public  discussion  of  its  laws  and  measures,  the  true  and 
only  intermediate  bodies  between  the  people  and  the 
Government  are  the  constituted  authorities;  in  a  word, 
that  the  proposed  institution  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  Eepublic,  and  to  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution. 

Freville  defended  the  project,  and  Lucien  Buonaparte 
replied  to  his  antagonists  with  a  great  deal  of  youthful 
presumption.  Confident  in  the  ties  which  attached  him 
to  the  First  Consul,  he  attributed  criminal  intentions  to 
those  who  differed  with  him,  charged  them  with  designs 
against  the  Government,  spoke  of  the  indignation  which 
he  felt,  and  discharged  a  part  of  his  spleen  on  the  nation 
itself,  which  he  attempted  to  degrade  by  the  epithet 
pitiable.  The  indiscretion  of  the  speaker  raised  up  a 
great  number  of  enemies  to  the  project.  It  was  carried 
only  by  a  majority  of  56  voices  against  38. 

The  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the  Legislative 
Body ;  but  there  it  met  with  no  opposition.  The  three 
Government  orators,  and  the  three  orators  of  the  Tribune, 
charged  solely  to  defend  the  project,  accumulated  every 
possible  argument  and  excuse  in  its  favour.  The  discus- 
sion was  terminated  by  an  allusion  made  by  Dumas  to  a 
passage  of  the  Roman  History  relative  to  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  was  called  the  Sword  of  Rome.  "  Well 
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then,"  exclaimed  the  orator,  "  our  Marcellus,  our  Consul, 
on  whom  the  people  are  at  this  moment  about  to  confer 
the  magistracy  for  life,  he  who  protected  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war,  who  under 
the  wings  of  victory  made  them  rear  their  heads  in  Egypt, 
in  their  first  cradle,  whence  the  Greeks  and  Archimedes 
borrowed  them,  in  fine,  our  Sword  of  France  proposes  it  to 
you,  the  high-priests  of  the  law,  to  erect  a  double  temple 
to  honour  and  to  virtue."  The  said  pontiffs  voted  on  the 
question  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  eloquence  could  suggest 
to  gain  their  suffrages,  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  sanc- 
tioned only  by  166  voices  against  110.  A  triumph  so 
sharply  contested  and  hardly  extorted  from  two  bodies 
which  had  just  undergone  a  purification,  did  not  greatly 
flatter  the  First  Consul.  No  measure  of  the  Consulate 
met  with  a  warmer  opposition.  One  of  the  Council  said 
to  him,  "  You  see  that  those  among  the  Counsellors  of 
State  who  voted  for  the  adjournment  had  some  reason. 
So  strong  an  opposition  is  always  a  thing  to  be  avoided." 
He  replied, "  True ;  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
waited.  Sufficient  time  was  not  given.  The  matter  was 
not  so  urgent.  Besides,  the  orators  who  defended  the 
measure  did  not  give  good  reason  for  it." 

The  grand  objection  that  might  be  made  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  considered  not  as  a  mere 
pretext  and  stepping-stone  to  the  re-establishment  of 
hereditary  nobility,  which  merges  "  acquired  glory  in  that 
which  is  borrowed,"  and  all  talent  and  virtue  in  birth  and 
rank,  but  as  a  kind  of  rival  to  this  and  an  order  of  per- 
sonal merit,  is  that  there  can  be  no  order  of  personal 
merit.  1.  Titles  and  external  marks  of  distinction  should 
be  confined  to  represent  external  advantages  only  ;  there 
they  have  an  appropriate  meaning  and  effect  (whether 
good  or  bad,  is  another  question).  A  coronet  on  a  coach 
speaks  a  plain  and  intelligible  language ;  for  every  one 
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knows  by  this  that  the  ancestors  of  the  person  who 
owns  it  were  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  as  much  as 
the  carriage  itself  shows  that  he  is  rich.  But  there  can 
be  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  invisible 
grace ;  for  the  question  of  real  desert  is  one  which  is 
always  left  reserved  in  the  human  breast,  and  a  bit  of  red 
ribbon  in  the  button-hole  does  not  alter  our  opinion  in  this 
respect.  We  may  bow  down  to  the  advantages  actually 
possessed  by  others,  as  we  may  wish  that  we  ourselves 
had  them;  but  no  one  willingly  acknowledges  a  supe- 
riority in  personal  worth  over  himself  or  would  give  up 
his  personal  identity,  however  gladly  he  might  change 
places  with  another.  Again,  a  man  may  wear  a  medal 
to  imply  that  he  was  in  a  certain  battle,  or  a  particular 
dress  to  show  he  belongs  to  a  certain  society  or  profession 
—  that  is  specific  and  positive ;  but  no  man  can  wear  a 
badge  which  says, "  I  am  a  better  man  than  you  who  do  not 
wear  it ; "  for  this  is  a  thing  that  does  not  properly  admit 
of  proof,  and  that  no  one  grants  as  a  voluntary  concession. 
As  a  mere  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  it  is 
an  impertinence ;  as  a  license  from  government,  it  implies 
a  degree  of  servility  and  a  sense  of  inferiority  in  others 
which  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  equality  and  reason. 
Instead  of  thinking  more  of  the  individuals  who  thus 
court  distinction  without  anything  to  warrant  it  (unlike 
outward  expense  and  magnificence,  which  carry  their 
credentials  along  with  them  and  impose  on  the  imagi- 
nation, if  not  on  the  understanding)  you  think  less  of 
them ;  and  virtue  and  merit  are  in  the  end  reduced 
to  a  piece  of  red  ribbon  which  is  made  their  inadequate 
symbol 

If  a  man  of  merit  looks  meanly  in  the  street,  you  can- 
not say  to  the  passengers,  "  Respect  this  man ;  "  they  will 
rather  learn  to  despise  personal  merit  which  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  personal  appearance.  It  is  a  translation 
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from  one  language  to  another ;  and  all  things  suffer  by 
translation.  2.  It  is  true,  the  language  of  signs,  according 
to  Kousseau,  is  a  powerful  one ;  but  it  has  more  or  less 
influence  according  to  times  and  circumstances,  and  the 
insisting  upon  it  in  preference  is  a  recurrence  to  the  ages 
of  barbarism.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
is  (as  already  observed)  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
Who  would  now  resort  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
though  these  might  have  had  their  advantages  ?  The 
streets  of  Paris  and  London  were  at  one  time  stuffed  with 
signs  over  every  shop-door,  which  are  now  taken  down  by 
common  consent.  They  were  useful  and  even  necessary 
when  scarcely  any  one  could  read,  and  must  have  afforded 
great  delight  and  amusement  to  the  imagination,  before 
the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  had  improved  and  directed  the 
public  taste.  So  a  higher  and  more  abstracted  standard 
of  morals  and  of  personal  merit,  connected  with  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge  and  inquiry,  supersedes  the  use  and  value 
of  personal  badges,  and  of  a  more  gross  and  material 
language.  A  nobleman  or  gentleman  was  right  in  wear- 
ing a  sword  and  an  embroidered  dress  when  from  the 
coarseness  of  manners  he  was  liable  to  be  jostled  or 
knocked  down  without  it ;  but  the  police  has  removed 
the  danger  of  this,  and  he  now  aims  at  distinction  by 
other  means  than  the  mere  admiration  which  his  own 
finery  or  the  rich  livery  of  his  footmen  might  excite. 
As  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  art  of  war,  by  which 
skill  and  science  have  prevailed  over  brute  force,  and 
the  mind  over  the  body,  so  a  proportionable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  intercourse  of  peace,  by  which  con- 
versation and  behaviour  are  more  sought  after  than 
dress  and  equipage.  To  revert  to  the  old-fashioned  tinsel 
and  Gothic  forms  is  to  tread  back  our  steps  instead 
of  advancing  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  affect  distinction  by  slovenliness  and  in- 
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decency  as  in  the  times  of  sansculottism ;  but  neither 
will  external  frippery  and  an  appeal  to  the  senses  ever 
regain  their  influence  in  the  eyes  of  others,  unless  they 
were  as  formerly  the  sole  proofs  of  intelligence  or  power, 
and  were  seconded  as  formerly  by  the  fear  and  ignorance 
of  the  multitude.  3.  It  is  drawing  a  line  where  none  can 
properly  be  drawn.  Buonaparte  was  blamed  for  giving 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  Crescentini  the  singer. 
But  was  the  exclusion  to  extend  to  musical  composers  as 
well  as  singers,  to  poets  as  well  as  players  ?  There  could 
be  no  rule  laid  down  in  the  case.  What  depends  on  opin- 
ion must  be  left  to  opinion,  the  only  scale  fine  enough  to 
weigh  the  fluctuating  and  evanescent  pretensions  to  pub- 
lic favour.  It  is  true,  the  theatrical  profession  labours 
under  an  unjust  stigma  in  France,  having  of  old  incurred 
the  odium  theologicum  ;  and  Buonaparte  wished  to  remove 
this  stigma,  and  to  give  it  a  place  in  public  estimation  cor- 
responding to  that  which  it  holds  in  public  admiration. 
There  was  an  evident  and  ill-natured  discordancy  which 
he  wished  to  do  away  with.  But  he  could  not  do  it. 
The  Legion  of  Honour  would  only  have  got  laughed  at 
if  he  had  persisted  in  the  attempt :  there  is  no  forcing 
opinion.  Honour  can  only  be  the  echo  of  opinion ;  or  the 
utmost  that  it  can  do  is  to  lend  its  stamp  to  fugitive 
esteem,  to  the  dictates  of  prejudice  or  the  accidents  of 
fortune,  which  instead  of  being  confirmed  and  sanctioned 
by  authority,  ought  to  be  corrected  and  effaced  by  time 
and  reason.  —  The  whole  is  false  mathematics,  an  attempt 
to  square  the  circle.  Buonaparte  wished,  however,  to 
model  this  institution  on  as  broad  and  liberal  a  scale  as 
possible ;  and  what  he  says  on  the  subject  in  another  place 
shows  equal  sense  and  feeling. 

"  No  comedian  ever  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Are  Ore* try,  Paesiello,  Me'hul,  and 
Le  Sueur,  our  most  celebrated  composers,  to  be  compared 
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to  singers  ?  Must  the  proscription  be  extended  to  David, 
Gros,  Vernet,  Eenaud,  and  Eobert  Lefebre,  our  most  emi- 
nent painters ;  and  even  to  Lagrange,  La  Place,  Berthol- 
let,  Monge,  Vauquelin,  Chaptal,  Guyton  de  Morveau, 
Jouy,  Baour-Lormian,  Fontanes,  Sisniondi,  and  Guin- 
guene*  ?  The  French  soldier  must  entertain  sentiments 
highly  unworthy  of  him,  before  a  decoration  worn  by 
such  men  can  on  that  account  lose  any  part  of  its  value 
in  his  eyes.  If  the  Legion  of  Honour  were  not  the  re- 
compense of  civil  as  well  as  military  services,  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  Legion  of  Honour.  It  would  be  a  strange 
piece  of  presumption  indeed  in  the  military,  to  pretend 
that  honours  should  be  paid  to  them  only.  Soldiers  who 
knew  not  how  to  read  or  write,  were  proud  of  wearing, 
in  recompense  for  the  blood  they  had  shed,  the  same 
decoration  as  was  given  to  distinguished  talents  in  civil 
life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  attached  a  greater 
value  to  this  reward  of  their  labours,  because  it  was  the 
reward  of  the  brave.  But  then  Crescentini  ?  It  is  true 
that  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  just  after  hearing  the 
fine  scenes  of  Komeo  and  Juliet,  the  Emperor  gave  him 
the  cross  of  the  Iron  Crown.  Crescentini,  however,  was 
of  good  birth ;  he  belonged  to  the  worthy  citizens  of 
Bologna,  a  city  so  dear  to  Napoleon's  heart.  He  thought 
it  would  please  the  Italians,  but  was  mistaken ;  ridicule 
attacked  the  transaction  :  had  it  been  approved  by  public 
opinion,  he  would  have  given  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  to  Talma,  St.  Prix,  Fleury,  Grandme'nil,  Lais, 
Gardel,  and  Elleviou :  he  refrained  from  doing  so  out  of 
consideration  for  the  weakness  and  prejudices  of  the  age, 
and  he  was  in  the  wrong.  The  Legion  of  Honour  was  the 
reversion  of  every  one  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country, 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  contributed  to 
the  national  prosperity  and  glory.  Some  officers  were 
dissatisfied,  because  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
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Honour  was  alike  for  officers  and  soldiers.  But  if  ever  it 
cease  to  be  the  recompense  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
military,  and  a  medal  be  instituted  through  aristocrati- 
cal  feelings  to  reward  the  mere  soldier,  or  if  ever  the 
civil  order  be  deprived  of  it,  it  will  cease  to  be  the 
Legion  of  Honour." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

COLONIES  —  ADOPTION,  ETC. 

THE  Council  of  State  had  to  discuss  a  project  for 
establishing  a  board  of  agriculture  in  the  West  India 
Colonies.  Truguet  opposed  the  plan  as  dangerous.  "It 
is  the  colonists,"  he  observed,  "  who  have  occasioned  all 
the  trouble  in  the  colonies :  it  is  necessary  to  govern 
them  with  severity  and  vigour.  Cultivation  will  gain 
nothing  by  these  boards  ;  but  they  will  harass  the  agents 
of  Government." 

The  First  Consul.  "Every  establishment  under  a 
feeble  Government  is  liable  to  become  dangerous ;  but  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  the  colonists  are  French :  they 
have  the  same  character  and  sense  of  their  rights ;  they 
cannot  be  treated  as  slaves.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose  to  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing, thinking,  and  writing.  They  have  no  representatives 
in  the  Legislature ;  the  Constitution  with  just  reason 
disallows  of  it:  at  least  then  they  ought  to  have  some 
means  of  appealing  to  the  Government,  of  making  known 
their  wants,  and  of  stating  their  grievances.  If  a  plan 
can  be  pointed  out,  which  gives  less  importance  to  the 
colonists,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  contrive  one  with  less  influence,  and  that 
is  perhaps  its  fault.  Doubtless,  it  is  proper  to  govern 
the  colonies  with  energy ;  but  there  is  no  energy  without 
justice.  To  this  end  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  informed  of  everything,  and  that  it 
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should  hear  the  parties  concerned ;  for  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  be  just,  merely  to  do  good ;  it  is  still  farther  necessary 
that  the  governed  should  be  convinced  of  this,  and  they 
cannot  be  so  unless  they  have  the  means  of  making 
themselves  heard.  Even  were  the  Council  of  State  com- 
posed of  angels  or  of  Gods,  who  could  see  with  the  first 
glance  of  the  eye  what  was  best  to  be  done,  it  would 
signify  nothing  unless  the  colonists  had  the  conviction  of 
having  had  their  statements  duly  attended  to.1  Strength 
is  also  founded  on  opinion.  It  is  principally  in  this 
point  of  view  that  the  proposed  establishment  is  neces- 
sary. There  is  at  present  no  medium  of  communication 
between  France  and  her  colonies:  the  most  absurd 
reports  are  circulated  there ;  the  true  principles  of  the 
Government,  so  far  from  being  properly  understood,  are 
burlesqued  in  every  account  of  them.  This  is  because 
those  of  the  colonists  who  are  in  Paris  are  forced  to 
collect  their  information  in  antechambers,  or  from  the 
enemies  of  the  Government,  or  in  society  which  has  no 
connection  with  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  estab- 
lished here,  under  the  eye  of  the  Government,  a  sort  of 
colonial  association,  it  would  learn  the  truth,  would 
repeat  it,  and  write  word  of  it  home.  It  is  then  a 
channel  of  information  that  we  want  to  open  with  them. 
The  citizen  Serres  has  committed  outrages,  unheard-of 
oppressions,  at  Senegal;  some  of  those  banished  there 
have  revolted  against  him.  I  shall  have  them  tried, 
because  they  ought  to  know  that  their  first  duty  is 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  mother-country ;  but  I 
shall  have  him  tried  also,  for  it  was  his  to  make  it 
respected.  If  there  had  been  here  a  deputy  from  Sene- 
gal, or  a  board  of  commissioners,  this  man  would  have 
been  more  on  his  guard,  and  would  have  conducted  him- 

1  A  finer  or  more  liberal  definition  of  justice,  or  of  what  governments 
owe  to  the  people,  surely  never  was  given. 
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self  better.  It  is  said,  '  Choose  your  agents  better : ' 
but  the  citizen  Series  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  before 
this  ;  it  was  power  that  turned  his  head.  Besides,  it  is 
not  simply  with  a  view  to  keep  a  check  on  the  agents  of 
Government  that  the  plan  is  good ;  it  is  also  of  use  to 
defend  them  from  calumny.  A  thousand  stories  have 
been  told  of  this  poor  General  Dugua ;  he  had,  they  said, 
encouraged  the  negroes  to  insurrection;  there  is  not  a 
person  who  has  not  heard  the  most  violent  accusations 
against  him.  Now,  if  there  was  any  charge  against  him, 
it  was  that  of  having  treated  them  with  too  much  harsh- 
ness. In  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
calumny,  it  has  not  been  the  less  eagerly  circulated 
against  an  unfortunate  man,  who  devoted  himself  to 
destruction  by  this  means.  An  agent  of  Government, 
urged  by  necessity,  makes  some  relaxations  in  the  laws 
of  the  customs,  and  suffers  foreign  flour  to  be  introduced 
into  the  colonies ;  instantly  he  is  denounced  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Nantes  and  Bourdeaux  as  a  corrupt  officer,  a 
man  sold  to  the  views  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  it  is  neces- 
sity and  the  welfare  of  the  colony  that  have  determined 
him  to  act  in  the  manner  he  has  done.  Do  you  imagine 
in  such  a  case,  that  if  there  were  deputies  from  the 
colonies  near  at  hand,  they  would  not  be  eager  to  point 
out  the  truth  and  to  defend  the  men  who  had  rendered 
an  important  service  to  their  country  ?  The  colonists 
and  the  merchants  have  interests  always  opposed  to  each 
other.  When  it  is  in  agitation  to  establish  a  certain  tax 
on  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  all  the  boards  of  com- 
merce send  in  their  memorials,  and  no  one  watches  to- 
defend  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  The  law  arrives 
there  armed  with  all  its  rigour,  without  any  one's  being 
at  the  pains  to  explain  the  motives  to  the  colonists  or  to 
give  them  an  assurance  that  every  circumstance  has  been 
duly  weighed.  I  am  aware  that  we  keep  the  colonies  for 
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the  sake  of  commerce,  for  the  advantage  of  the  mother- 
country  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  colonists  themselves 
are  Frenchmen,  are  brothers ;  they  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  state,  they  have  interests  of  their  own  to 
defend,  and  the  least  we  can  do  for  them  is  to  allow 
them  this  imperfect  means  of  letting  us  know  their 
sentiments  as  to  what  those  interests  are." 

Truguet.  "  It  would  at  any  rate  be  best  to  postpone 
the  plan  ;  the  moment  is  unfavourable." 

The  First  Consul  objected  to  the  adjournment,  and 
added :  "  People  suppose  that  the  colonists  are  on  the 
side  of  the  English ;  but  I  can  say  that  at  Martinique 
there  are  the  best-disposed  citizens.  The  partisans  of 
the  English  are  well  known ;  they  are  far  from  numerous. 
So  when  they  sent  M.  Dubuc  here,  they  wrote  to  inform 
me  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  English.  The  agents  of 
the  Government  have  been  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants." 

Truguet.      "  Not  by  the  greater  number." 

TJie  First  Consul  (growing  warm).  "  See  how  things 
are  misrepresented !  There  are  persons  who  are  deter- 
mined to  find  only  partisans  of  the  English  in  the  colo- 
nies, in  order  that  they  may  have  a  pretext  to  oppress 
them.  "Well,  M.  Truguet,  if  you  had  come  into  Egypt  to 
preach  up  the  freedom  of  the  negroes  or  Arabs,  we 
should  have  hung  you  up  at  the  mast-head.  It  has  been 
so  contrived,  that  all  the  whites  should  be  delivered  over 
to  the  ferocity  of  the  blacks,  and  yet  it  is  thought  strange 
that  they  should  be  dissatisfied.  "Well,  then,  had  I  been 
at  Martinique,  I  should  also  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  because  above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  save 
one's  life.  I  am  for  the  whites,  because  I  am  white  ;  I 
have  no  other  reason,  yet  that  is  reason  good  enough. 
How  was  it  possible  to  grant  liberty  to  the  Africans,  to 
men  without  any  kind  of  civilisation,  who  did  not  even 
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"know  what  a  colony  meant,  or  that  there  was  such  » 
place  as  France  ?  It  is  quite  evident,  that  those  whcr 
proposed  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  must  wish  for 
the  slavery  of  the  whites  ;  but,  after  all,  do  you  suppose? 
that  if  the  majority  of  the  Convention  had  seen  what 
they  were  doing  and  been  acquainted  with  the  colonies, 
they  would  have  persisted  in  granting  freedom  to  the 
negroes  ?  Doubtless  not ;  but  few  persons  were  in  a 
situation  to  foresee  the  consequences  at  the  time,  and  a 
sentiment  of  humanity  always  appeals  powerfully  to  the 
imagination.  But  at  present  for  any  one  to  persist  in 
these  principles,  is  to  show  a  want  of  good  faith ;  it  is 
mere  pride  and  hypocrisy.  "Without  going  so  far,  would 
you  have  consented,  would  you  have  suffered,  that  the 
French  should  have  been  brought  in  subjection  to  the 
Italians,  to  the  Piedmontese  ?  We  might  have  been  well 
treated;  they  might  have  made  of  us  what  the  blacks 
have  made  of  the  whites.  We  have  been  obliged,  on  the 
contrary,  to  take  strong  measures  of  precaution,  and  to 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  dependence ;  and  even  had  it 
been  necessary  to  let  all  Italy  perish  or  sacrifice  two 
soldiers  of  my  army,  I  would  have  let  all  Italy  perish ; 
because,  before  all  things,  I  am  of  my  army  and  for  my 
army.  To  this  day  even  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  eye 
on  that  country;  nevertheless  they  are  whites  like  us, 
a  civilised  people,  and  our  neighbours." 

Perhaps  there  is  not  anywhere  on  record,  and  partic- 
ularly coming  out  of  the  person's  own  mouth,  a  passage 
which  paints  so  powerfully,  with  such  nakedness  and 
force,  not  merely  the  character,  but  the  inmost  soul  and 
extremity  of  purpose  in  an  individual,  as  the  one  just 
given.  It  would  be  as  much  in  vain  to  reason  with  a 
man  whose  mind  is  devoured  and  burnt  up  with  his  un- 
quenchable zeal  of  partisanship,  as  to  insist  that  a  person 
is  not  to  writhe  with  pain  who  has  a  living  coal  of  fire 
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applied  to  his  breast.  We  see  a  soul  of  fire  without 
water  or  clay,  that  nothing  could  tame,  could  soften,  or 
deter.  It  is  not  a  question  of  degree,  but  a  total  sepa- 
ration in  principle  and  an  antipathy  in  nature  to  the 
ordinary  and  cherished  weaknesses  of  human  nature ;  so 
that  no  extreme  case  or  disproportion  in  the  objects 
could  make  any  difference  on  a  mind  that  had  a  capac- 
ity but  for  one  class  and  modification  of  feeling.  In  this 
one  passage  he  has  given  a  clue  (radiant  with  light)  to  all 
his  actions,  to  all  his  greatness  and  his  littleness,  his 
elevation  and  his  fall,  without  resorting  to  studied  policy, 
to  accident,  or  the  advice  of  friends.  Buonaparte  need 
not  talk  of  Arabs  or  uncivilised  nations ;  he  is  himself 
one  of  them.  No  wild  Indian  could  brood  over  in  his 
hut  or  make  a  triumphant  boast  at  the  stake  of  a  more 
utter  abnegation  of  all  the  mawkishness  of  general  benev- 
olence ;  nor  snap  with  less  ceremony  or  firmer  nerves  all 
the  ties  but  those  which  bind  him  to  his  tribe  and  link 
him  in  a  chain  of  sordid  interest  with  others  with  whom 
he  is  knit  in  a  common  cause,  and  who  are  ready  to  stand 
by  him  in  like  manner.  No  son  of  the  Desert,  whose 
feelings  have  been  burnt  into  him  by  a  scorching  sun, 
who  is  hardened  against  compunction  by  the  extremity 
of  want,  who  recognises  only  in  the  stranger  or  in  his  fel- 
low-man a  deadly  foe  whose  existence  is  at  war  with  his 
own  and  that  of  all  belonging  to  him,  could  express  a 
more  determined  disbelief  in  and  contempt  for  all  the 
decencies,  charities,  and  professed  courtesies  of  general 
philanthropy  as  mere  names  and  shadows. 

The  tendency  of  civilisation  and  intellectual  inter- 
course has  been  to  extend  the  circle  of  sympathy  with 
the  circle  of  knowledge,  to  burst  the  barriers  of  tribe, 
nation,  and  colour,  and  to  extort  the  confession  that 
wherever  there  was  a  kindred  feeling,  there  was  a  claim 
to  pity,  to  justice,  and  humanity.  Thus  "  we  see  a  soft- 
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ness  coming  over  the  heart,  and  the  iron  scales  of  ambi- 
tion that  fenced  and  guarded  it  melt  and  drop  off."  "  A 
negro  has  a  soul,  an'  please  your  honour?"  said  the  Cor- 
poral, doubtingly.  "I  am  no  great  casuist,  Trim,"  re- 
plied my  uncle  Toby,  "  but  I  suppose  that  God  Almighty 
would  not  leave  him  without  one,  any  more  than  thee  or 
me."  This  is  one  of  those  glancing  strokes  of  the  pen 
which  first  served  to  throw  a  golden  streak  of  light  over 
this  dark  subject.  If  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  evil, 
were  black  and  white,  then  justice  and  injustice,  right 
and  wrong  might  depend  on  this  distinction.  But  old 
Fuller's  quaint  rhetoric  contains  a  better  moral  when  he 
calls  the  negroes  "  the  images  of  God  carved  in  ebony." 
The  hand  does  not  feel  pain  the  less  because  it  is  black  ? 
Why  then  should  it  feel  it  the  more  because  it  is  black, 
which  does  not  alter  the  essence  of  the  question  ?  But  it 
is  not  like  mine,  which  is  white  !  By  what  law  of  nature 
is  it  bound  to  be  like  it,  except  to  the  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced ;  who,  knowing  of  no  other  colour,  could  not  be- 
lieve the  existence  of  any  other ;  and  wondering  to  find 
that  such  people  existed,  and  struck  with  the  difference, 
required  two  hundred  years  more  to  look  upon  them  as 
human  beivxgs  ?  If  our  progress  in  this  respect  is  slow, 
difficult,  anc?  imperfect,  that  is  no  reason  why,  by  a  sud- 
-den  revulsion,  we  should  undo  all  that  has  been  done, 
and  undermiae  the  very  foundation  and  principles  by 
which  any  future  progress  can  be  made.  This  is  indeed 
shutting  on/  eyes  and  leaping  into  the  dark  gulf  of  wil» 
fulness  and  barbarism.  How  far  the  negroes  might  be 
humanely  treated  and  made  tolerably  comfortable,  in 
contradiction  to  the  principles  by  which  they  are  kept 
in  slavery,  I  shall  not  dispute ;  but  I  am  sure  that  they 
must  be  as  ill-treated  as  possible  under  the  sway  of 
that  hard  code  which  strips  them  of  all  title  to  charity 
because  they  are  black.  Why  is  it  assumed  that  tha 
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negroes  are  incapable  of  civilisation  ?  They  are  capable  of 
being  taught  te  wait  at  table,  to  ride  behind  a  coach,  to 
cook,  to  play  on  the  fiddle ;  why  then  are  they  not  capa- 
ble of  being  taught  to  work  out  of  doors  as  common  la- 
bourers ?  There  is  no  reason  given.  If  it  is  determined 
to  keep  them  slaves  by  force,  then  they  have  but  one 
way  to  become  free ;  that  is,  by  exterminating  their  mas- 
ters. Nothing  shall  persuade  me  that  a  slave  is  not  at 
least  a  more  respectable  character  than  a  slave-driver. 
Why  should  the  French  keep  the  Italians  in  subjection  ? 
Why  lay  down  this  alternative  as  necessary  ?  It  is  the 
way  to  be  subjected  yourself.  True  patriotism  warrants 
no  conclusion  contrary  to  liberty  or  humanity.  What 
were  the  French  to  Napoleon  ?  France  was  his  adopted 
country.  No  one  can  feel  a  natural  or  blind  attachment 
to  thirty  millions  of  people.  France,  England,  is  a  mere 
name,  a  geographical  or  political  denomination,  to  which 
we  are  bound  only  by  moral  and  rational  ties,  as  a  part 
of  the  great  society  of  mankind,  whose  welfare,  whose 
liberty,  whose  existence,  we  are  sworn  to  defend  against 
the  unjust  aggressions  or  encroachments  of  every  other 
part,  but  not  to  sacrifice  the  whole  to  it.  Why  should 
Buonaparte  put  the  question  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of 
two  of  his  soldiers  or  letting  all  Italy  perish  ?  This  is 
an  extreme  case  indeed,  but  it  shows  the  extremity  of 
will  and  character  in  the  speaker,  and  is  so  far  inval- 
uable. If  all  Italy  could  not  weigh  down  two  lives,  each 
Italian  life  must  be  worth  nothing,  a  mere  cipher,  or  it 
would  mount  up  in  such  a  sum.  Adam  Smith  has  ob- 
served, with  the  spirit  and  candour  of  a  philosopher,  that 
perhaps  a  pain  in  the  little  finger  would  vex  a  person 
more  than  the  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  million  of  men 
in  China  by  famine  or  otherwise,  and  that  this  is  mere 
infirmity ;  but  that  if  it  were  proposed  to  any  one  having 
it  in  his  power  whether  he  should  feel  a  slight  pain  in 
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his  finger  or  a  million  of  men  should  perish  of  hunger,  a 
man  would  be  a  villain  who  should  prefer  the  latter. 
Buonaparte  seemed  to  think  that  the  dictates  of  his  will 
were  to  outweigh  those  of  common-sense  and  feeling ; 
and  that  he  was  to  act  with  rigid  stoicism  on  the  bare 
calculations  of  self-interest,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
severe  deductions  of  reason  and  philosophy. 

There  is  the  same  extraordinary  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  incorrigible  determination  to  subject  the  reason  and 
nature  of  things  to  mere  arbitrary  will  discernible  in  the 
discussions  which  occurred  in  the  Council  of  State  rel- 
ative to  the  law  of  adoption.  We  can  hardly  have  a 
complete  understanding  of  Buonaparte's  character,  with- 
out turning  to  them ;  and  they  will  be  useful  in  more 
than  one  point  of  view. 

The  First  Consul.  "  The  citizen  Tronchet,  in  rejecting 
the  principle  of  adoption,  has  cited  the  Eomans ;  yet  it 
took  place  among  them  in  their  Comitia,  in  presence  of 
the  whole  people.  The  citizen  Portalis  has  also  said  that 
wills  were  made  before  the  Roman  people.  The  reason 
of  which  is,  that  these  acts  were  derogatory  to  the  rights 
of  families  and  the  order  of  succession.  The  objection 
drawn  from  our  Constitution  is  not  well-founded.  "What- 
ever is  not  expressly  prohibited  by  it  is  permitted.  Adop- 
tion is  neither  a  civil  contract  nor  a  judicial  act.  What  is 
it  then  ?  An  imitation  by  which  society  strives  to  ape 
nature.  It  is  a  kind  of  new  sacrament;  for  I  cannot 
find  in  the  language  any  word  that  exactly  defines  its 
nature.  The  child  of  the  blood  and  of  the  bone  passes 
(so  to  speak)  by  the  volition  of  the  community  into  the 
blood  and  the  bones  of  another.  It  is  the  loftiest  act 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  inspires  the  sentiments  of  a 
son  into  him  who  had  them  not,  and  reciprocally  teaches 
those  of  a  father.  Whence  then  ought  this  act  to  pro- 
ceed ?  From  on  high,  like  the  thunderbolt  You  are 
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not  the  son  of  such  a  one,  says  the  Legislative  Body; 
nevertheless,  you  shall  have  the  same  sentiments  as  if 
you  were.  One  cannot  then  raise  one's  self  too  high  for 
such  an  operation.  It  is  feared  that  in  this  manner  the 
use  of  adoption  should  he  too  much  limited ;  but  we 
thereby  honour  it.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  Leg- 
islature should  enter  into  the  details  of  each  case ;  but  as 
a  high-priest,  it  comes  forward  to  impart  the  sacred  char- 
acter. Suppose  disputes  to  arise  between  the  natural  son 
and  the  son  by  adoption.  The  last  will  reply :  It  is  the 
same  authority  which  has  established  the  marriage  from 
which  you  proceed ;  it  is  the  law  itself  which  has  made 
me  your  brother.  An  objection  has  been  started  to  the 
revocability  of  adoption ;  but  I  would  not  have  it  rev- 
ocable. Divorce  is  cited  as  a  parallel  case.  How  can 
any  one  compare  that  which  dissolves  with  that  which 
creates  ?  When  the  State  has  pronounced  the  adoption 
to  have  taken  place,  surely  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of 
permitting  it  to  be  recalled.  It  would  be  different  if  it 
originally  emanated  from  a  court  of  justice.  It  would  be 
then  not  more  than  a  sentence  passed.  When  the  father 
wished  to  remonstrate  with  the  adopted  son,  the  latter 
might  say :  You  are  not  my  father !  The  adopted  might 
also  abuse  the  secrets  of  the  affairs  or  of  the  feelings  of 
the  adopter.  No,  it  is  not  to  be  admitted." 

Tronchet  maintained  the  opinion  of  the  First  Consul ; 
Roederer  combated  it.  "  It  is,"  said  he, "  more  especially  for 
the  poorer  classes  that  adoption  is  of  use ;  for  the  labourer, 
for  instance,  who  adopts  the  infant  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  hospitals  has  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  First 
Consul  aims  at  giving  the  institution  too  elevated  a  char- 
acter. The  labouring  man  will  not  feel  this,  but  on  the 
contrary  will  be  deterred  by  it." 

The  First  Consul.  "  The  imagination  must  be  power- 
fully affected.  If  there  are  differences  between  the  natu- 
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ral  and  the  adopted  father,  if  embarked  in  the  same  boat, 
they  are  threatened  with  imminent  danger,  the  son 
ought  to  save  his  adopted  father.  There  is  nothing  but 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  that  can  impress  this  sentiment. 
The  Legislative  Body  must  not  pronounce  in  this  case  as 
it  does  in  questions  of  property,  of  imposts,  but  as  the 
high-priest  of  morality  and  the  head  of  a  sacred  institu- 
tion. The  vice  of  our  modern  legislators  is  to  have  nothing 
that  speaks  to  the  imagination.  It  is  not  possible  to 
govern  man  except  by  it ;  without  imagination  he  is  no 
better  than  a  brute  beast.  If  the  priests  were  to  establish 
adoption,  they  would  make  an  imposing  ceremony  of  it. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  govern  men  like  machines.  The  whole 
society  must  interfere  here.  Your  system  leads  to  the  re- 
vocability  of  adoption." 

The  Minister  of  Justice.  "  The  Legislative  Body  will 
only  sanction ;  for  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  sufficient 
for  the  contract." 

The  First  Consul.  "  There  is  no  contract  with  a  minor. 
A  contract  implies  only  geometrical  obligations,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sentiment.  Insert  the  word  heir  m 
your  law,  and  so  let  the  question  rest.  Heir  carries  along 
with  it  none  but  geometrical  ideas ;  adoption,  on  the  con- 
trary, involves  the  ideas  of  institutions,  of  morality  and 
sentiment.  Analysis  leads  to  results  the  most  false  and 
vicious.  It  is  not  for  five  sous  a  day,  for  a  paltry  distinc- 
tion, that  men  go  to  be  killed ;  it  is  by  speaking  to  the 
soul  that  the  will  is  electrified.  It  is  not  the  notary  who 
will  produce  this  effect  for  the  twelve  francs  that  we  pay 
him.  The  Council  do  not  treat  the  question  properly, 
they  make  it  an  affair  of  geometry ;  they  view  it  as  framers 
of  the  law,  and  not  as  statesmen.  The  imagination  should 
consider  adoption  as  a  resource  amidst  the  misfortunes 
of  life.  I  put  the  question  to  the  reporter,  what  difference 
there  is  between  the  heir  and  the  adopted  child  ? " 
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Berlier.  "  In  order  to  reply  to  this  question,  one  must 
first  settle  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  kind  of  adoption 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  otherwise  the  means  of 
comparison  are  wanting ;  but  according  to  my  ideas,  the 
legal  heir,  or  heir  by  blood,  is  to  the  adopted  one  what  the 
reality  is  to  the  fiction,  saving  the  modifications  to  be  in- 
troduced into  their  respective  rights  and  duties." 

The  First  Consul.  "Should  the  real  father  of  the 
adopted  become  rich,  then  the  latter  would  abandon  his 
adoptive  father.  He  ought  to  be  allied  to  him  for  ever, 
otherwise  he  is  no  more  than  the  heir.  What  holds  the 
place  of  the  Deity  on  the  earth  ?  The  Legislature.  Who 
is  the  son  of  his  father  ?  No  one  knows  for  certain.  It 
is  the  will  of  the  Legislature  which  decides.  The  adopted 
son  ought  to  be  like  that  of  the  flesh  and  bone.  If  there 
is  the  smallest  difference  admitted,  you  are  wide  of  your 
object,  or  I  understand  nothing  of  the  matter." 

Anything  more  strikingly  characteristic  than  this  is 
not  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history  or  fiction. 
No  dramatic  author,  with  all  the  license  of  his  art,  with 
all  the  desire  to  produce  effect,  and  all  the  genius  and 
knowledge  of  nature  to  do  so,  ever  worked  up  an  ideal 
character  to  a  pitch  of  greater  extravagance  and  at  the 
same  time  more  consistent  regularity  than  this.  Buona- 
parte, in  default  of  natural  issue  of  his  own,  wished  to 
adopt  one  of  his  brother's  children  as  his  own,  and  in  estab- 
lishing a  law  to  make  them  equal,  exercises  a  power  of 
volition  that  overturns  every  obstacle  that  stands  in  its 
way.  The  wishing  the  adopted  child  to  stand  in  as  near 
a  relation  to  the  parent  as  the  natural,  and  his  reasonings 
to  make  it  appear  that  this  is  possible,  amount  to  the 
acuteness  and  perversity  of  frenzy.  To  effect  a  favourite 
purpose  he  clothes  law  with  omnipotence,  makes  it  able 
to  create  what  nature  has  refused  to  do,  and  to  reconcile  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  pass  a 
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law  to  make  the  barren  breed,  or  to  transform  a  marble 
statue  into  a  living  being,  and  to  expect  it  to  feel  towards 
you  the  sentiments  of  filial  piety,  or  to  inspire  a  corre- 
sponding affection  towards  it,  as  to  impress  this  character 
by  mere  force  of  words  on  a  being  that  has  it  not  by 
natural  relation.  It  is  true,  law  makes  a  difference  in 
natural  children,  that  is,  requires  other  moral  and  arti- 
ficial conditions  before  it  adds  its  highest  sanction ;  but 
to  suppose  that  after  all  these  conditions  have  been  com- 
plied with,  it  can  add  the  same  sanction  in  a  case  where 
the  most  essential  of  all  is  wanting,  is  bad  reasoning  in 
every  respect.  Yet  Buonaparte  talks  loudly  of  sentiment, 
as  if  sentiment  were  the  creature  of  arbitrary  institutions. 
The  law  is  founded  on  nature,  and  does  not  create  it. 
This  attempt  is  like  trying  to  unite  hard  substances  with- 
out cement,  by  merely  pressing  them  violently  together  : 
as  long  as  the  pressure  continues  they  remain  in  contact, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  away  they  fall  asunder.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  Buonaparte  would  not  have  argued  in 
this  manner,  nor  have  suffered  any  one  else  to  do  so,  after 
the  birth  of  the  King  of  Eome.  Yet  he  is  as  absolute  in 
his  tone  as  any  theological  bigot,  who  has  undertaken  to 
impose  contradictions  in  terms  as  articles  of  faith  on  man- 
kind, in  defiance  of  their  reason  and  senses.  There  is  one 
other  remark  to  be  made  on  this  extract ;  it  proves  with 
the  clearness  of  daylight  that  the  scandalous  stories  re- 
specting the  birth  of  the  adopted  child  whom  he  was  so 
anxious  to  place  on  a  level  with  one  of  the  blood  and  bone, 
are  utterly  unfounded ;  for  the  rage  and  impatience  here 
manifested  to  convert  a  legal  fiction  into  a  natural  reality, 
would  indeed  have  been  absurd  and  wholly  unaccount- 
able, had  the  intended  child  and  heir  of  his  adoption  been 
really  and  truly  his  own  son. 

As  a  contrast  to  these  instances  of  excessive  perversity 
of  self-will,  I  will  here  add  another,  which  shows  equal 
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acuteness  with  true  liberality  and  considerateness  of  feel- 
ing. In  speaking  of  sending  back  children  from  the  public 
schools  after  making  trial  of  their  abilities  for  a  certain 
time,  Buonaparte  says,  "  It  is  a  very  bad  idea.  One  has 
no  right  thus  to  fix  a  stain  on  the  honour  of  a  child ;  for  it 
is  one  that  would  stick  by  him  all  his  life.  A  great  many 
children  appear  stupid  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
while  others  are  very  forward  at  ten.  One  ought  never 
to  despair  of  a  child  till  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
puberty ;  it  is  then  alone  that  he  attains  the  development 
of  all  his  faculties,  and  that  a  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
him.  Till  then,  no  encouragement  should  be  spared." 
This  single  observation  would  do  honour  to  any  one  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  studying  the  character  of  children 
and  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the  faculties.  Buona- 
parte was  seldom  wrong,  except  when  he  was  determined 
not  to  be  right.  His  understanding  was  strong,  but  his 
will  was  still  stronger. 
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FIRST   SUGGESTION   OF  THE   CONCORDAT. 

BUONAPARTE'S  object  almost  from  the  first  appears  to 
have  been  to  consolidate  the  Eevolution,  by  softening  its 
features  and  mixing  up  its  principles  with  others  which 
had  been  longer  and  more  widely  established,  thus  to 
reconcile  old  to  new  France,  the  philosophers  and  the 
priests,  and  the  Eepublic  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
was  an  attempt  to  make  the  lamb  lie  down  with  the 
lion,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  succeeded  so  far  as  it 
did,  which  it  could  not  have  done  but  for  the  eclat  of  his 
name,  the  dread  of  his  power,  and  the  extent  of  his 
abilities  and  resources.  It  was  by  means  of  the  Concordat 
that  he  meant  to  heal  the  breaches  in  religious  opinion, 
and  the  following  seems  to  be  the  best  account  of  the 
train  of  his  feelings  and  reasonings  on  this  subject. 

It  had  been  known  for  several  months  that  Buonaparte 
was  carrying  on  a  negotiation  with  the  Court  of  Borne. 
The  prelate  Spina,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  and  Father  Caselli 
were  at  Paris  as  plenipotentiaries  from  the  Pope ;  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  Cre*tet,  Counsellor  of  State,  and  the  Abbe* 
Bernier  were  those  of  the  First  Consul.  In  the  Catholic 
church  the  priests  were  all  in  motion,  and  in  the  world 
the  politicians,  each  hoping  to  make  the  most  of  their 
different  schemes.  The  single  fact  of  a  negotiation  being 
on  foot  with  the  Pope  was  quite  enough  to  show  what 
there  was  to  be  expected,  and  what  the  First  Consul  had 
in  view. 
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On  the  21st  of  Prairial,  one  of  the  Counsellors  of  State, 
N ,  dined  at  Malmaison.  After  dinner  the  First  Con- 
sul took  him  out  alone  with  him  into  the  park,  and  turned 
the  conversation  on  religion.  He  combated  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  different  systems  of  philosophers  on 
modes  of  worship,  deism,  natural  religion,  etc.  All  this 
he  designated  as  ideology.  He  more  than  once  quoted 
Garat  as  at  the  head  of  the  ideologists.  "  Hold,"  said  he ; 
"  I  was  here  last  Sunday,  walking  out  in  this  solitude,  in 
the  silence  of  nature.  The  sound  of  the  bells  of  the 
church  at  Euel  suddenly  struck  my  ear.  I  was  affected  ; 
so  great  is  the  power  of  early  habit  and  of  education !  I 
said  to  myself  then,  what  an  impression  must  it  not  make 
on  simple  and  credulous  minds !  Let  your  philosophers, 
your  metaphysicians,  reply  to  that ;  a  religion  is  neces- 
sary for  the  people.  It  is  also  necessary  that  this  reli- 
gion should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Fifty 
Emigrant  Bishops  in  the  pay  of  England  at  present  gov- 
ern the  French  clergy  as  they  please.  It  is  necessary 
to  destroy  this  influence ;  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is 
required  for  that  purpose.  He  displaces  them,  or  makes 
them  give  in  their  resignation.  It  is  declared  that  the 
Catholic  religion  being  that  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen, 
it  is  proper  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  it.  The  First 
Consul  nominates  fifty  bishops,  the  Pope  inducts  them. 
They  name  the  curates,  the  State  pays  their  salaries.  They 
take  the  oath ;  those  who  do  not  are  banished.  Such  of 
them  as  preach  against  the  Government  are  denounced  to 
their  superiors  to  be  punished.  The  Pope  confirms  the 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  clergy  ;  he  consecrates  the  Kepub- 
lic.  They  will  then  chant  Salvam  fac  rem  Gallicam.  The 
bull  is  arrived.  There  are  only  a  few  expressions  to  alter. 
It  will  be  said  I  am  a  Papist.  I  am  nothing.  I  was  a 
Mahometan  in  Egypt,  I  will  be  a  Catholic  here  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  I  do  not  belong  to  any  religion  ;  but  the 
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idea  of  a  God  "  — and  lifting  his  hands  to  heaven  —  "  Who 

is  it,"  he  said,  "  who  has  made  all  that  ? "  N then 

spoke  in  his  turn,  for  hitherto  he  had  listened  without 
saying  a  word:  — 

"  To  discuss  the  necessity  of  a  religion  is  to  mistake  the 
question.  I  am  ready  to  allow  the  utility  of  a  particular 
worship.  But  a  religious  worship  may  exist  without  a 
clergy ;  for  priests  and  a  clergy  are  two  very  different 
things.  There  is  implied  in  a  clergy  an  hierarchy,  one  and 
the  same  spirit,  one  and  the  same  end:  it  is  a  hody,  a 
power,  and  a  colossal  one.  If  this  body  had  the  chief  of 
the  state  for  its  head,  the  evil  would  be  only  half ;  but  if 
it  acknowledges  a  foreign  prince  as  its  head,  it  is  then  a 
rival  power.  Never  has  there  been  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  in  France  for  making  an  entire  revolution 
in  religion.  You  have  at  present  the  Constitutionalists, 
the  Apostolic  Vicars  of  the  Pope,  the  Emigrant  Bishops  in 
England,  with  many  shades  of  difference  in  all  three. 
Citizens  and  priests,  all  is  disunion ;  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of  indifference." 

"  You  deceive  yourself,"  interrupted  Napoleon ;  "  the 
clergy  exists  always,  it  will  always  exist  while  there  is  a 
religious  spirit  in  the  people,  and  this  spirit  is  inherent  in 
them.  We  have  had  instances  of  republics,  of  democracies, 
of  all  that  we  see,  but  never  any  state  without  religion, 
without  a  form  of  worship,  without  a  priesthood.  Is  it 
not  better  then  to  regulate  the  worship  and  gain  over  the 
priests  than  to  leave  things  as  they  are  ?  At  present  the 
priests  preach  against  the  Eepublic ;  are  we  to  send  them 
into  exile  ?  No ;  for  to  succeed  in  this  we  must  change 
the  whole  system  of  government.  What  makes  it  popu- 
lar is  its  respect  for  religion.  We  may  send  the  English 
and  Austrians  out  of  the  country  ;  but  as  to  Frenchmen 
who  have  families  and  who  are  only  guilty  of  holding 
TOL.  in.  —  8 
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other  religious  opinions,  it  is  impossible.  We  must  then 
attach  them  to  the  Republic." 

N.  .  "  They  can  never  become  sincerely  attached 
to  it.  The  Revolution  has  despoiled  them  of  their  priv- 
ileges and  their  property.  They  will  never  forgive  this 
double  offence,  but  will  always  wage  war  against  it. 
They  will  be  less  formidable  while  they  are  scattered 
than  when  they  are  established  and  re-united.  There  is 
no  need  either  to  banish  or  to  persecute  any  one,  but 
merely  to  let  every  priest  say  mass  as  he  judges  fit,  and 
every  Frenchman  go  to  church  or  chapel  as  he  pleases  ; 
and  if,  after  all,  the  opposition  of  the  priests  to  the  Re- 
public was  pushed  to  such  a  point  as  to  trouble  the 
latter,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity." 

Buon.  "  You  would  then  proscribe  them  ? " 

N .   "  Must  we  proscribe  the  Republic  ? " 

Buon.   "  That  is  playing  on  words." 

N .  "  No,  it  is  defining  things.  Besides,  with  a 

good  discipline  and  an  enlightened  police,  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  proceed  to  that  length." 

Buon.  "  And  on  my  part  I  tell  you  that  the  priests- 
who  shall  accept  of  office  will  by  that  alone  have  made  a 
schism  with  the  old  titular  clergy,  and  will  then  be  in- 
terested in  preventing  their  return  and  in  favouring  the 
new  order  of  things." 

N .  "  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  so,  but  I  am  not  sure- 

of  it.  This,  however,  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
great  question.  The  Catholic  religion  is  become  intolerant, 
and  its  priests  are  counter-revolutionary:  the  spirit  of 
the  present  time  is  entirely  opposed  to  theirs ;  -we  are- 
nearer  the  Gospel  than  they." 

Buon.  "  What  we  are  about  to  do  will  give  a  mortal 
blow  to  Popery." 
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2? .   "  On  the  contrary,  it  will  revive  and  give  it 

new  force." 

Buon.  "  Ought  I  not  to  do  just  the  contrary  to  what 
Henry  IV.  did?" 

N .   "  Different  times  have  different  manners.    For 

myself,  if  it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  predominant  wor- 
ship, I  should  prefer  his. " 

Buon.  "My  good  friend,  you  know  nothing  of  the 
matter." 

N .   "  Everything  is  prepared  for   such  a  change. 

We  are  very  differently  situated  from  what  England  and 
Germany  formerly  were,  and  the  times  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  had  not  a  Buonaparte.  In  the  actual  state  of  men's 
minds,  you  have  but  to  say  a  word,  and  Popery  is  for  ever 
ruined,  and  France  declares  for  Protestantism." 

Buon.  "Ay,  one  half  of  it, and  the  other  half  will 
remain  Catholic ;  and  we  shall  have  quarrels  and  dissen- 
sions interminable." 

N .  "  Had  we  reasoned  thus  during  the  Eevolution, 

the  Constitutional  Assembly  would  have  given  way  before 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  National  Convention  before 
royalty  and  hereditary  right.  Every  revolution,  political 
or  religious,  must  look  for  opposition." 

Buon.  "  Why  then  provoke  it  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  the  priests  ?  The  enlightened  part  of  the  community 
will  not  raise  an  insurrection  against  Catholicism ;  they 
are  too  indifferent.  I  then  save  myself  great  difficulties  in 
the  interior,  and  I  can,  by  means  of  the  Pope  abroad  —  " 
There  he  stopped. 

N .  "  Yes,  reckoning  the  sacrifices  which  will  also 

place  you  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  him.  You  have 
to  deal  with  an  adversary  who  is  artful  and  more  power- 
ful against  those  who  treat  with  him  than  against  those 
who  have  once  broken  with  him.  The  thing  offers  at 
present  only  a  favourable  side.  But  when  you  imagine 
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you  have  done  with  the  Pope,  you  will  see  what  will 
happen.  The  occasion  is  without  example.  If  you  let 
it  escape  —  " 

Buon.  (after  a  moment's  reflection).  "  My  friend,  there 
is  no  longer  either  good  faith  or  belief ;  there  is  no  longer 
any  fear  of  the  clergy ;  it  is  merely  a  political  arrange- 
ment. Things  are  too  far  advanced  to  retreat,  and  the 
part  which  I  have  taken  appears  to  me  the  safest." 

N .  "  Indeed,  since  the  bull  is  arrived,  all  I  could 

say  must  be  of  very  little  use." 

Thus  ended  this  remarkable  conversation.  It  shows 
pretty  clearly  the  motives  that  actuated  Buonaparte  in 
this  measure,  —  some  latent  feelings  of  religion,  and  the 
prospect  of  making  use  of  the  Papal  See,  as  an  engine  of 
power,  and  also  for  restoring  internal  tranquillity.  The 
question  itself  is  one  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  judge, 
without  knowing  more  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in 
France  than  I  do ;  but  I  shall  attempt  to  lay  down  one  or 
two  general  remarks  on  the  subject,  on  which,  I  think, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  and  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
Buonaparte's  conduct  may  in  a  great  measure  be  presumed 
to  depend.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  right  to 
consider  not  what  is  good  in  itself,  but  what  is  fit  for  the 
time  and  place  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice. If  Buonaparte  could  by  a  Concordat  have  brought 
back  the  times  of  Popery  in  their  full  power  and  splen- 
dour, when  the  Catholic  faith  was  like  one  entire  chrysolite 
without  flaw  or  seeming  spot  in  it,  I  should  for  one  have 
no  objection  to  that.  Popery,  whatever  were  its  faults,  its 
abuses,  or  its  absurdities,  was  in  this  sense  a  true  and 
noble  religion,  that  it  let  down  Heaven  upon  earth.  Men 
no  more  doubted  of  a  future  state  and  of  the  glory  here- 
after to  be  revealed  than  of  their  own  existence ;  and  if 
the  priests  took  possession  of  the  power  and  riches  of 
this  world,  they  gave  us  another  in  lieu  of  it  —  no  bad 
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exchange.  It  was  not  a  clear  loss.  This  faith  was  im- 
plicit, firm,  and  pure,  for  it  had  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  impression  of  that  of  which  a  doubt  had 
never  been  entertained  or  was  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
tertained by  others,  became  by  habit  and  the  common 
consent  of  mankind  equivalent  to  an  object  of  sense. 
Europe  was  a  temple  in  which  Popery  had  its  worship 
and  its  altars,  was  embodied  in  pictures  and  in  imagery, 
was  borne  on  the  sounds  of  music,  "  like  an  exhalation  of 
rich  distilled  perfumes,"  was  solemnised  in  processions,  in 
festivals,  in  ceremony,  in  dresses,  in  buildings,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  voice  of  learning,  by  the  dread  of  power, 
showed  its  mitred  front  in  palaces  and  cities,  smote  the 
heart  in  the  depths  of  solitude,  shed  its  light  on  the  path 
of  life,  and  hung  its  lamp  in  the  tomb.  This  state  of 
involuntary  abstraction  was  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest 
benefit.  There  was  no  condition  so  high  that  it  did  not 
spread  a  lustre  round  it,  none  so  low  that  it  did  not  raise 
it  from  pain  'and  from  despair.  Faith  is  the  evidence  of 
things  unseen,  and  Popery  furnished  this  evidence  in  the 
highest  degree,  —  a  trust  and  conviction  in  sacred  things, 
strengthened  and  exalted  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  of 
guilt,  or  passion  by  time,  by  numbers,  by  all  that  could 
appal  or  allure  the  imagination.  Within  the  bosom  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  under  the  shadow  of  its  counte- 
nance, there  was  a  repose  on  "the  Ancient  of  Days," 
deep  and  calm  as  the  sleep  of  cradled  infancy.  This  is 
still  in  a  good  measure  the  case  in  Italy,  where  you  see  an 
innocent  girl  crossing  her  forehead  with  holy  water,  and 
feeling  her  soul  refreshed ;  an  old  woman  kissing  the  feet 
of  a  crucifix  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  not  suspecting 
that  this  subjects  her  to  the  ridicule  of  any  living  being  ; 
an  old  man,  bareheaded,  making  his  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  counting  his  beads  unconscious  of  all  around, 
and  eyeing  St  Peter's  as  the  road  to  heaven,  as  if  he  were 
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already  entering  the  precincts  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  To 
those  who  think  this  nothing,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
Those  who  could  take  the  finest  aspirations  and  most 
gorgeous  visions  of  the  human  mind  as  to  its  own  origin, 
destiny,  and  nature,  and  make  out  of  this  air-woven  theory 
a  solid  fabric  and  a  material  language,  familiarised  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  whole  community,  and  speaking  audi- 
bly to  the  lowest  and  the  highest,  were,  I  think,  architects 
of  human  happiness  and  builders  of  the  loftiest  fiction.  I 
so  far  approve  of  that  deep  sleep,  of  that  solemn  gloom,  of 
those  bright  visions,  and  would  not  disturb  them.  It  is  to 
no  purpose  to  tell  me  that  the  rites  of  this  religion  were 
childish  mummeries,  that  these  theoretical  doctrines  were 
the  wildest  absurdities  —  that  moves  me  not  a  jot ;  when 
I  see  truth  and  philosophy  inspire  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  the  same  reverence  that  it  is  complained  were  lav- 
ished on  folly  and  superstition,  then  I  shall  give  the 
preference  to  the  former  over  the  latter.  What  does  it 
import  that,  in  wrangling  about  the  difference  between 
real  and  pretended  excellence,  we  arrive  at  the  object  of 
our  pursuit  and  lose  all  feeling  about  it?  Philosophers 
were  so  far  wrong  in  relinquishing  the  hold  which  the 
other  world  gave  them  over  the  minds  of  the  people :  ever 
since,  instead  of  learned  ease,  leisure,  dignity,  they  have 
had  nothing  but  disputes,  mortifications,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  vulgar.  What  have  those  gained  by  it  who 
were  most  active  in  sundering  reason  from  authority? 
Have  not  those  who  have  in  fact  advanced  the  cause  of 
truth  and  discovered  any  new  link  in  the  chain  been  uni- 
formly exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  world  and  baited  with 
the  rabble's  curse  ?  Have  not  the  most  daring  and  acute 
been  exposed  to  the  greatest  obloquy?  Have  not  the 
different  sects  in  turn  persecuted,  slandered,  and  extir- 
pated one  another  ?  We  have  discarded  Popery,  but  have 
got  nothing  in  its  stead :  or  why  complain  of  the  servile 
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submission  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  when  every- 
one still  believes  just  as  much  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
day  or  the  libel  he  last  read,  but  without  the  consistency, 
dignity,  or  quiet?  Eeason  is  not  yet  out  of  its  long 
minority,  nor  has  it  mounted  its  promised  throne.  Could 
Buonaparte  therefore  have  restored  the  pristine  integrity  of 
the  Catholic  Church  with  all  its  accompaniments,  I  should 
have  had  no  objection,  but  the  thing  was  in  our  time  im- 
possible, just  as  much  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  brain  to 
dream  waking;  faith  is  founded  on  the  sleep  of  reason, 
and  he  could  only  bring  back  hypocrisy,  the  abhorred 
alike  of  God  and  man.  The  only  good  of  the  Catholic 
religion  was  the  faith  in  it,  without  which  it  would  be 
like  a  painted  sepulchre  or  an  ill-acted  play.  Nay  more, 
could  he  have  carried  back  the  state  of  public  faith  and 
feeling  to  the  time  preceding  the  Reformation,  this  would 
not  have  been  enough  unless  he  could  have  violently  sup- 
pressed all  the  causes  then  at  work  to  produce  its  over- 
throw, unless  he  could  have  corrected  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  Popery  arising  out  of  its  very  success  and 
unbridled  power,  and  thus  have  brought  its  pretensions 
into  question  and  given  it  a  check  that  way ;  or  to  make 
it  last  another  thousand  years,  have  thrown  the  world 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  dark  ages,  and  to  the  period 
of  the  triumph  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  over  civilisa- 
tion and  knowledge  ?  But  this  was  too  much  for  any 
man  to  do,  or  even  to  think  of.  We  must,  therefore, 
work  with  the  instruments  that  are  allotted  us ;  and  no 
man  can  resist  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
The  mind  may  reverence  an  absurdity,  but  cannot  do  so 
after  it  knows  it  to  be  one.  That  which  before  was  held 
up  as  an  object  of  awe  and  veneration,  if  in  that  case 
attempted  to  be  forced  upon  it,  becomes  an  insult.  The 
world  grows  old  like  the  individual,  and  has  its  season  of 
enthusiasm  and  its  season  of  indifference ;  but  at  all  times 
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affectation  is  bad.  The  faith  in  religion  is  good  only 
while  it  is  sincere.  Why  did  people  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  give  up  Popery  ?  Because  it  was  found  out 
to  be  an  imposture,  and  they  could  not  believe  in  an  im- 
posture, though  they  would.  The  Catholic  religion  with- 
out faith  is  stark-naught ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  Catholic 
religion  that  could  be  established  in  France  after  the 
Revolution. 

To  make  the  public  mind  in  France  a  fit  recipient  for 
Popery,  that  is,  to  restore  the  blind  and  implicit  belief  in 
it  which  could  alone  make  it  desirable,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enforce  a  strict  quarantine  against  all  those 
works  in  which  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  faith  in 
priests  and  Popery  had  been  undermined  by  merciless 
wit  and  raillery :  would  the  French  people  then  give  up 
Moliere  or  Voltaire  to  a  Concordat  ?  Nor  would  this  be 
sufficient;  it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  or  prohibit 
all  works  of  reasoning,  of  history,  or  science  ;  all  that  had 
contributed  to  form  the  national  mind  and  tone  of  think- 
ing since  the  Reformation,  and  construct  it  anew  out  of 
the  elements  of  chaos  and  the  obscurest  depths  of  igno- 
rance. It  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  press,  an 
engine  that  would  destroy  whatever  power  attempted  to 
crush  it.  —  It,  however,  seems  to  me  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Protestantism  recommended  above,  would  be 
even  worse  than  the  establishment  of  Popery ;  for  if  we 
must  have  an  establishment,  let  us  have  the  oldest. 
The  Protestant  religion  is  cold,  formal  lip-service,  that 
neither  warms  the  heart  nor  inspires  the  head.  In 
England,  the  established  religion  has  no  effect  on  the 
people ;  they  go  to  church  as  a  matter  of  course  or  as  a 
way  of  passing  the  time,  but  they  neither  understand 
what  they  hear  nor  are  affected  with  what  they  see,  nor 
do  they  think  of  it  from  one  week's  end  to  another. 
There  are  no  pictures,  no  crucifixes,  no  incessant  scene- 
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shifting  to  keep  them  alive,  no  learned  language  which 
they  think  may  be  that  of  the  other  world.  Hunger  and 
the  law  alone  keep  them  in  order ;  the  hope  or  fear  of  a 
future  state  is  quite  powerless,  for  they  meet  with  noth- 
ing to  remind  them  of  it  adapted  to  their  ordinary  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking.  The  sectaries  alone  have  any 
religion ;  and  the  Methodists  all  the  enthusiasm.  In 
Scotland  it  is  different ;  in  those  cold  and  sterile  regions 
the  spirit  of  opposition  to  authority  and  of  fiery  contro- 
versy still  encourages  the  zeal  for  religious  forms  and 
opinions,  and  is  aided  by  the  simplicity  of  manners  and 
local  circumstances.  In  Ireland  we  see  Popery  in  its 
worst  and  most  degraded  state,  where  it  is  confined  to  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  people  and  not  supported  by  public 
opinion  or  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  though  it  has 
relaxed  none  of  its  claims  to  domination  over  the  human 
mind.  The  priests  and  their  flocks  are  well-fitted  to 
each  other.  Certainly,  the  way  to  detach  the  mass  of 
the  people  from  such  brutish  bondage  is  to  remove  every 
distinction  or  obstacle  that  separates  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  community.  The  way  to  prevent  others  from 
leaguing  and  plotting  against  you  is  not  to  exclude  them 
from  your  confidence  or  counsels.  Statesmen  talk  of 
religion  as  necessary  to  the  vulgar  —  this  is  the  ridicu- 
lous air  of  a  fine  gentleman.  The  people  have  no  religion 
but  what  they  imbibe  from  their  superiors.  If  the 
higher  classes  are  without  religion,  they  will  soon  find 
the  lower  imitating  their  example  in  this  as  in  all  other 
things.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  reserving  infidelity  as  a 
private  luxury  for  the  rich.  The  poorer  sort  are  spies 
upon  the  rich,  »and  see  through  appearances  with  a 
shrewdness  and  tact  often  proportioned  to  their  general 
ignorance  and  consequent  suspicion  of  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  those  at  whose  mercy  and  disposal  they  find 
themselves.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  servants  in  great 
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families  would  betray  their  masters'  secrets,  and  do  away 
by  mischievous  tattle  all  the  good  effects  of  their  appear- 
ing once  a  week  at  church  in  stately  formality,  as  a 
compliment  to  Heaven  and  an  example  to  their  depend- 
ants. Hypocrisy  must  be  deep  indeed,  systematic,  and 
professional,  that  sets  at  defiance  this  ordeal ;  and  we 
find  even  that  the  monks  and  priests,  whose  business  it 
was  and  who  had  made  a  science  of  it,  could  not  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  carry  on  the  farce  any  longer. 
The  common  people  have  eyes  and  ears ;  and  society  is 
an  electrical  machine,  by  which  good  and  evil,  vice  and 
virtue  are  communicated  with  instantaneous  rapidity  from 
one  extremity  to  another.  The  true  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  given  in  the  dialogue  above,  where  the  State- 
Counsellor  recommends  a  perfect  freedom  and  toleration  of 
all  sects  and  religions.  Let  each  person  follow  and  pay 
for  his  own  religion,  for  it  is  contrary  to  equitable  reason- 
ing to  make  any  one  else  pay  for  or  follow  it ;  nor  is  it 
any  business  of  the  state,  except  as  an  engine  of  power, 
which  is  an  argument  against  it.  It  is  not  the  duty  of 
government  to  show  us  the  way  to  the  other  world,  but  to 
afford  us  protection  in  this.  The  whole  business  of  legis- 
lation reduces  itself  to  establishing  a  good  and  effectual 
system  of  police,  so  as  to  keep  the  peace  between  indivi- 
dual and  individual.  According  to  modern  logic  and 
prevailing  sentiments,  government  ought  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  religion  or  morals  or  the  fine  arts  or 
commerce.  Let  these  all  be  left  to  make  their  own  way 
and  to  find  their  own  level  from  their  intrinsic  and  under- 
stood advantages,  and  let  government  merely  stand  by  as 
a  peace-officer  to  prevent  any  one  from  using  violence  or 
fraud  in  his  transactions  with  others.  It  is  pretty  gener- 
ally allowed  at  present  that  religion  ought  to  be  toler- 
ated, and  that  trade  ought  to  be  free.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  both  would  perish,  and  that  the  com- 
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munity  could  not  subsist,  unless  the  government  took 
the  management  and  encouragement  of  both  directly  and 
absolutely  into  its  own  hands.  The  rule  is,  to  give  men 
leave  to  do  all  the  good  they  can,  only  hindering  them 
from  hurting  one  another.  The  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts  is  useless,  if  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  people 
do  not  point  that  way  ;  if  they  do,  they  will  produce  all 
their  wonders  and  refinements  from  inclination  and  lik- 
ing. Again,  it  is  in  vain  to  make  laws  to  punish  vice,  if 
manners  forbid  their  execution ;  it  is  equally  useless  if 
the  manners  preclude  the  vice.  This  observation,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  personal  vices,  or  to  such  as  affect 
ourselves  only,  and  not  to  such  as  immediately  affect 
others.  I  believe  a  complete  system  of  legislation  might 
be  formed  upon  some  such  simple  principle  as  that  of 
only  opposing  force  by  force ;  and  perhaps  the  Code 
Napoleon  might  have  approached  nearer  to  it  without 
inconvenience.  The  liberty  of  the  press  would  have 
been  one  grand  feature  and  corollary  from  such  a  system 
of  legislation  ;  and  though  Napoleon  says  he  should  have 
had  "  thirty  Royalists  and  as  many  Jacobin  Journals 
established  to  run  him  down,"  he  might  have  baffled  both 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  shooting  a  bookseller.1  Libels  or 
invectives  do  nothing  against  principles ;  and  as  to  indi- 
viduals, it  is  the  attempt  to  suppress  truth,  that  gives 
falsehood  its  worst  edge.  What  transpires  (however 
secretly  or  maliciously)  in  spite  of  the  law,  is  taken  for 
gospel ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  calumny,  so  it 
is  impossible  to  counteract  it,  while  all  that  can  be  said 
in  answer  to  it  is  attributed  to  people's  not  daring  to 
speak  the  truth.  Or  if  he  could  not  take  so  bold  and 

1  An  irritable  poet  of  great  celebrity,  whose  political  bias  is  no  secret, 
.being  invited  to  a  booksellers'  dinner,  was  called  upon  for  a  literary  toast 

or  sentiment.     He  gave  "  Buonaparte."    "  What !   Mr. ,  did  we 

understand  yon  rightly  ?  We  asked  you  for  a  literary  toast  or  senti- 
ment." "  Why,  yea  ;  egad  —  he  shot  a  bookseller  once  ! " 
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difficult  a  step  in  clearing  the  way  to  a  new  system,  con- 
formably to  existing  feelings  and  opinions,  at  least  he 
need  not  have  thrown  any  additional  or  unnecessary 
stumbling-blocks  in  its  way,  such  as  the  revived  Gallican 
Church,  which  would  impede  the  progress  of  society  in 
its  real  path,  and  could  not  throw  it  back  into  its  old 
station.  That  was  not  the  sort  of  blocks  of  granite  to 
cast  on  the  soil  of  France,  to  give  solidity  and  purchase 
to  the  new  ideas  of  government  and  civilisation.  Be- 
sides, encouraging  the  priests  was  only  warming  the 
viper  in  his  bosom ;  if  triumphant,  he  needed  them  not ; 
if  in  difficulty,  they  would  be  sure  to  betray  him.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  conciliating  or  rendering  them 
neuter ;  even  their  impotence  would  only  increase  their 
malice  by  a  comparison  with  former  times,  which  their 
restoration  would  necessarily  suggest. 

The  same  objection  might  be  made  to  the  recall  of  the 
emigrants.  As  a  step  to  reconcile  men's  minds  to  nobility, 
it  might  be  politic,  but  not  consistent  with  republican 
principles.  Buonaparte  asks  on  this  subject  (which  I  will 
so  far  anticipate),  "  Is  it  not  natural  to  respect  the  son  of 
a  sage  or  a  hero  more  than  the  son  of  a  common  man  ? " 
And  the  answer  is,  Yes,  but  not  more  than  his  father. 
This  feeling,  as  far  as  it  is  natural,  will  have  its  effect 
without  positive  institution.  The  descendants  of  Milton 
and  Shakespeare  were  living  lately,  but  they  were  only 
thought  of  for  the  sake  of  their  ancestors.  Had  they  been 
mere  nobles,  their  posterity  would  have  been  honoured 
and  they  themselves  forgot.  But  it  is  said,  that  property 
is  transmitted,  and  why  not  titles  and  honours  ?  Because 
property  can  be  transmitted,  and  the  respect  (such  as  it  is) 
attendant  on  it;  but  talents  and  virtues  are  not  trans- 
missible, and  therefore  it  is  not  parallel  to  say  that  the 
honours  or  homage  originally  paid  to  these  should  be  trans- 
mitted by  patent  without  them.  This  is  making  a  prop- 
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erty  of  honours  and  of  public  opinion,  as  a  privilege  to 
which  men  are  entitled  by  birth  and  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  There  is  but  one 
step  farther  necessary  in  this  false  train  of  reasoning  to 
arrive  at  the  principle  of  absolute  monarchy,  which  makes 
a  property  of  thrones  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
nations  a  by-word  1 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

MARENGO. 

IT  is  necessary  to  return  at  present  and  take  up  the 
thread  of  historical  events  in  their  order.  The  first  thing 
Buonaparte  did  on  assuming  the  reins  of  government 
was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England  soliciting 
peace.  The  letter  and  the  answer  to  it  are  as  follows, 
and  both  remarkable  enough. 

"  French  Republic  —  Sovereignty  of  the  People  —  liberty 
—  Equality. 

"BUONAPARTE,     FlRST     CONSUL     OF     THE     REPUBLIC,     TO 

His  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND. 

"  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy 
the  First  Magistracy  of  the  Republic,  I  have  thought 
proper,  in  commencing  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
this  office,  to  communicate  the  event  directly  to  your 
Majesty. 

"  Must  the  war,  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  be  eternal  ?  Is  there  no  room 
for  accommodation? 

"  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  in  Europe, 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  is  necessary  for  their 
safety  and  independence,  sacrifice  commercial  advantages, 
internal  prosperity,  and  domestic  happiness,  to  vain  ideas 
of  grandeur  ?  Whence  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  peace  to 
be  the  first  of  wants,  as  well  as  the  first  of  glories  ? 
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"  These  sentiments  cannot  be  new  to  the  heart  of  your 
Majesty,  who  rule  over  a  free  nation  with  no  other  view 
than  to  render  it  happy. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  see  in  this  overture  only  my  sincere 
desire  to  contribute  effectually,  for  the  second  time,  to  a 
general  pacification,  by  a  prompt  step  taken  in  confidence, 
and  freed  from  those  forms,  which,  however  necessary  to 
disguise  the  apprehensions  of  feeble  states,  only  serve 
to  discover  in  those  that  are  powerful  a  mutual  wish  to 
deceive. 

"France  and  England  may,  by  the  abuse  of  their 
strength,  long  defer  the  period  of  its  utter  exhaustion, 
unhappily  for  all  nations.  But  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  the  fate  of  all  civilised  nations  is  concerned  in  the 
termination  of  a  war,  the  flames  of  which  are  raging 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc. 

"  BUONAPARTE." 

The  style  of  this  letter  has  been  criticised  as  empirical, 
and  as  an  indecorous  schooling  of  Majesty ;  and  in  all 
ordinary  conjunctures,  the  objection  would  hold  good. 
But  where  the  personal  character  and  motives  of  the 
Government  were  continually  cavilled  at  and  made  in  this 
very  instance  an  insuperable  bar  to  peace,  it  was  surely 
allowable  for  the  chief  magistrate  to  come  forward  in  his 
own  person  and  to  take  a  frank  and  decisive  step,  as  free 
as  possible  from  official  embarrassment  and  mystery. 
Though  a  diplomatic  license,  it  was  at  any  rate  a  less 
flagrant  one  than  the  assassination  of  ambassadors,  which 
was  the  legitimate  termination  of  the  last  political  negotia- 
tion (that  of  Eastadt)  Buonaparte  had  been  engaged  in. 
If,  however,  his  appeal  to  the  personal  feelings  of  George 
III.  was  forward  and  overweening,  there  is  no  want  of 
prudery  and  reserve  in  Lord  Grenville's  reply,  which  re- 
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minds  one  of  Miss  Harris's  retort  on  her  sister,  who  had 
proposed  to  forget  all  mutual  faults,  that  "  she  has  nothing 
to  charge  her  conscience  with."  This  comparison  may  be 
thought  trifling  and  low;  and  I  should  think  so,  if  mean- 
ness could  not  insinuate  itself  into  cabinets  nor  hypocrisy 
mount  upon  a  throne.  The  document  is  a  curious  and  in- 
structive specimen  of  the  cipher-hand  of  Pitt,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  detect  either  beginning,  middle,  or  end, 
which  rings  the  changes  of  pompous  and  conventional 
phraseology  on  a  continual  vapid  assumption  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  defines  nothing,  states  nothing,  proves  noth- 
ing, but  goes  round  and  round  in  a  circle  of  charges, 
committals,  and  equivocations,  and  in  the  flourishes  and 
mazes  of  which  (containing  a  deadly  purpose  under  a 
routine  of  hollow  commonplaces)  England  lost  her  liber- 
ties, her  strength,  herself,  and  the  world.  It  is  a  question 
between  two  Governments,  which  is  sincere  in  its  desire 
of  peace ;  and  one  of  them  endeavours  to  prove  its  sincerity 
by  saying  it  will  be  ready  to  make  peace  with  the  other, 
whenever  it  shall  have  ceased  to  exist.  Its  existence  is  the 
avowed  obstacle  to  peace ;  which,  instead  of  a  pledge  of 
pacific  intentions,  amounts  to  a  standing  declaration  of 
war.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  that  party  that  obstinately 
pronounces  the  other  incapable  of  making  peace,  is  itself 
determined  against  it.  Few  states  would  carry  on  war, 
if  their  rivals  would  please  to  submit  to  their  yoke.  It 
is  as  if  a  person  should  profess  a  cordial  desire  and  read- 
iness to  be  reconciled  to  an  enemy,  on  condition  that  the 
latter  should  hang  himself  in  the  next  tree.  This  in 
private  life  would  be  thought  an  irony,  instead  of  an  ami- 
cable overture.  What  would  have  been  said  if  Buonaparte 
had  proposed  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  resign  his 
crown  and  authority  in  favour  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  or  of  the  surviving  branch  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
that  then  he  might  make  peace  with  him?  Would  it 
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have  been  enough  to  screen  such  an  official  outrage,  to 
have  added  a  saving  clause,  that  this  was  not  an  absolute 
sine  qua  non  ;  though,  till  it  was  complied  with,  he  must 
carry  on  "  a  just  and  defensive  war  "  ?  Oh  no !  This  is 
only  the  language  which  established  governments  hold  to 
green  usurpations  —  it  would  not  otherwise  be  borne; 
"  it  is  the  gibberish  and  patois  of  affected  legitimacy," 
which  "  the  gorge  of  freedom  rises  at ; "  it  is  outlawing  a 
government  under  the  mask  of  parleying  with  it ;  or  in- 
viting an  adversary  to  sign  terms  of  peace  with  a  pen, 
while  you,  who  set  yourself  up  as  both  judge  and  execu- 
tioner, strike  off  his  hand  with  an  axe.  A  very  little  of 
this  tone  is  fatal  to  peace  and  liberty ;  we  had  nothing 
else  for  near  half  a  century. 

"  Lord  Grenville  in  reply  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  at  Paris. 

"DOWNING  STREET,  January,  4,  1800. 

"  SIK,  —  I  have  received  and  laid  before  the  King  the 
two  letters  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me ;  and  his 
Majesty,  seeing  no  reason  to  depart  from  those  forms 
which  have  long  been  established  in  Europe  for  transact- 
ing business  with  Foreign  States,  has  commanded  me  to 
return,  in  his  name,  the  official  answer  which  I  send  you 
herewith  enclosed. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  high  consideration, 

"  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  GKENVILLE." 

NOTE  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  at  Paris. 

"The  King  has  given  frequent  proofs  of  his  sincere 
desire  for  the  re-establishment  of  secure  and  permanent 
tranquillity  in  Europe.  He  neither  is  nor  has  been  en- 
gaged in  any  contest  for  a  vain  and  false  glory.  He  has 
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had  no  other  view  than  that  of  maintaining,  against  all 
aggression,  the  rights  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.  For 
these  he  has  contended  against  an  unprovoked  attack, 
and  for  the  same  objects  he  is  still  obliged  to  contend ; 
nor  can  he  hope  that  this  necessity  could  be  removed,  by 
entering  at  the  present  moment  into  negotiations  with 
those  whom  a  fresh  revolution  has  so  recently  placed  in 
the  exercise  of  power  in  France;  since  no  real  advan- 
tage can  arise  from  such  negotiation  to  the  great  and 
desirable  object  of  general  peace,  until  it  shall  appear 
that  those  causes  have  ceased  to  operate,  which  originally 
produced  the  war,1  and  by  which  it  has  since  been  pro- 
tracted, and  in  more  than  one  instance  renewed.  The 
same  system,  to  the  prevalence  of  which  France  justly 
ascribes  all  her  present  miseries,  is  that  which  has  also 
involved  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  long  and  destructive 
warfare,  of  a  nature  long  since  unknown  to  the  practice 
of  civilised  nations.2  For  the  extension  of  this  system, 
and  for  the  extermination  of  all  established  governments, 
the  resources  of  France  have  from  year  to  year,  and  in 


1  That  is,  the  manifestation  of  a  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  war,  so  that 
their  hostility  could  not  have  been  among  the  causes  that  produced  or 
prolonged  it.  This  is  true ;  hut  instead  of  all  this  circumlocution  and 
rotundity  of  phrase,  would  it  not  have  been  better  and  more  manly  for 
his  Majesty  to  have  said  at  once  that  he  had  gone  to  war  for  the  royal 
cause,  which  he  so  broadly  hints  at  in  the  concluding  paragraph ;  and 
that  till  this  object  was  attained,  no  earthly  consideration  (save  the  last 
extremity)  should  force  him  to  make  peace  —  and  that  then  he  would 
break  it  again  as  soon  as  possible,  and  launch  into  the  same  insane  and 
fatal  career  —  fatal  alike,  whether  prosperous  or  unsuccessful ! 

a  It  is  true  it  was  long  since  Europe  had  joined  to  force  a  people  to 
submit  to  a  despotic  yoke,  for  it  was  long  since  any  people  (on  the  Con- 
tinent) had  shaken  off  such  a  yoke.  The  attacks  of  all  Europe  also  gave 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  war,  by  combining  the  horrors  of  civil  discord 
with  foreign  aggression  ;  and  it  was  the  determination  of  the  French  not 
to  submit  to  this  double  blessing  as  a  gracious  boon,  that  produced  the 
miseries  of  France  and  the  resentment  of  Europe. 
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the  midst  of  the  most  unparalleled  distress,  been  lavished 
and  exhausted  "  \That  is,  to  prevent  its  own  extermina- 
tion]. "  To  this  indiscriminate  spirit  of  destruction,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Swiss  Cantons 
(his  Majesty's  ancient  friends  and  allies)  have  succes- 
sively been  sacrificed.  Germany  has  been  ravaged ;  Italy, 
though  now  rescued  from  its  invaders,  has  been  made  the 
scene  of  unbounded  rapine  and  anarchy.1  His  Majesty 
has  himself  been  compelled  to  maintain  an  arduous  and 
burdensome  contest  for  the  independence  and  existence 
of  his  kingdoms.  Nor  have  these  calamities  been  con- 
fined to  Europe  alone ;  they  have  been  extended  to  the 
most  distant  quarters  of  the  world,  and  even  to  countries 
so  remote  both  in  situation  and  interest  from  the  present 
contest,  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  war  was  per- 
haps unknown  to  those  who  found  themselves  suddenly 
involved  in  all  its  horrors.2  While  such  a  system  con- 
tinues to  prevail,  and  while  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  nation  can  be  lavished  in  its 
support,  experience  has  shown  that  no  defence  but  that 
of  open  and  steady  hostility  can  be  availing.  The  most 
solemn  treaties  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  fresh 
aggressions,  and  it  is  to  a  determined  resistance  alone 
that  is  now  due  whatever  remains  in  Europe  of  stability 
for  property,  for  personal  liberty,  for  social  order,  or  for 
the  free  exercise  of  religion.  For  the  security,  therefore, 

1  Really  this  is  too  much,  even  for  a  State-paper.    As  if  the  French 
armies,  after  having  beaten  back  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  who 
•were  coming  to  ravage  France,  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  or  refuse  to 
set  foot  on  a  soil  sacred  to  slavery,  or  were  not  to  advance  to  meet,  to 
scatter  and  pursue  those  ever-renewed  bands  of  mercenaries  and  barba- 
rians, that  came  on  from  the  farthest  bounds  of  Europe  like  flocks  of 
ravenous  birds,  seeking  a  prey,  but  bleaching  the  earth  with  their  bones 
till  victory  was  sated  and  "  sweet  revenge  grew  harsh." 

2  These  pointed  allusions  to  Italy  and  Egypt  sound  like  personal  tannta 
thrown  out  against  Buonaparte,  in  return  for  his  having  made  so  untimely 
and  unbecoming  a  proposal  for  peace. 
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of  these  essential  objects,  his  Majesty  cannot  place  his 
reliance  on  the  mere  renewal  of  general  professions  of 
pacific  dispositions.  Such  professions  have  been  re- 
peatedly held  out  by  all  those  who  have  successively 
directed  the  resources  of  France  to  the  destruction  of 
Europe  ! 1  and  whom  the  present  rulers  have  declared  to 
have  been  all,  from  the  beginning  and  uniformly,  into- 
pable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace? 
Greatly,  indeed,  wfll  his  Majesty  rejoice,  whenever  it 
shall  appear  that  the  dangers  to  which  his  own  domin- 
ions and  those  of  his  Allies  have  been  so  long  exposed 
have  really  ceased ;  whenever  he  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  necessity  of  resistance  is  at  an  end ;  that  after  the 
experience  of  so  many  years  of  crimes  and  miseries,8 
better  principles  have  ultimately  prevailed  in  France; 
and  that  all  the  gigantic  projects  of  ambition,  and  all  the 
restless  schemes  of  destruction,  which  have  endangered 
the  existence  of  civil  society,4  have  been  finally  relin- 

1  This  again  is  in  the  true  character  and  keeping  with  that  besotted 
presumption,  which  having  been  taught  that  it  eaa  do  no  wrong,  sees  aad 
can  aee  only  in  the  defeat  of  its  own  atteiauta  at  the  destruction  of  others, 
a  violent  and  unprovoked  aggression  on  it>  absobtte  prerogative;  aad 
privileged  to  confound  its  self-wiH  with  right  reason,  thinks  it  aa  unques- 
tionable right,  a  sacred  doty,  to  resort  to  every  mean*  to  keep  that 
privilege  inviolate. 

*  A  government  that  can  carry  on  war  eaa  make  peace.    They  are 
convertible  terms.    The  changes  in  the  French  Government  did  not  pre- 
vent their  keeping  on  the  contest,  but  they  pie  rented  as  from  dosing  it, 
by  giving  hopes  of  their  utter  ruin.    The  factions  did  not  produce  the 
war,  but  the  war  the  factions. 

*  The  fact  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  is  undoubted ;  the  cause  of  those 
crimes  and    miseries   a  the  only  thing  in  question.      Of   coarse    his 
Majesty,  with  proper  dignity,  repelled  any  such  imputation  from  him- 
self and   his  AHies,  and  the  French  people,  by  Vgilisjiilf   etiquette, 
must  plead  gnflty  to  the  whole.    I  am  tired  of  noticing  these  flimsy 
babbles,  that  expire  at  a  touch. 

4  To  wit,  a  certain  perverse  determination  not  to  undergo  the  fate  of 
Poland,  an  example  which  was  not  thought  to  endanger  the  existence  of 
civil  society,  though  it  fed  the  hope  which  led  to  all  these  horrors  of 
which  his  Majesty  complains. 
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quished ;  but  the  conviction  of  such  a  change,  however' 
agreeable  to  bis  Majesty's  wishes,  can  result  only  from* 
experience  and  the  evidence  of  facts. * 

"  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality  and  per- 
manence would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  Princes 
which  for  so  many  centuries  maintained  the  French  nation 
in  prosperity  at  home,  and  in  consideration  and  respect 
abroad" —  [and  which,  be  it  remembered,  carried  on  war 
for  a  great  part  of  the  last  century  to  dethrone  his  Ma- 
jesty's family,  on  the  very  same  principle  that  he  wishes 
to  restore  theirs] ;  —  "  such  an  event  would  at  once  have 
removed,  and  will  at  any  time  remove,  all  obstacles  in  the 
tcay  of  negotiation  or  peace.  It  would  confirm  to  France 
the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  territory  ;  and  it 
would  give  to  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  tranquil- 
lity and  peace,  that  security  which  they  are  now  com- 
pelled to  seek  by  other  means.3  But,  desirable  as  such 
an  event  must  be  both  to  France  and  to  the  world,  it  is 
not  to  this  mode  exclusively  that  his  Majesty  limits  the 
possibility  of  secure  and  solid  pacification.  His  Majesty 
makes  no  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  shall  be  the 
form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  hands  she  shall  vest 
the  authority  necessary  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a 

1  Let  us  look  at  the  reasonableness  of  this  favourable  alternative.  The 
change  was  to  be  effected  in  time  of  war.  Was  this  the  way  to  discour- 
age or  to  foment  those  internal  dissensions  which  tore  France  in  pieces, 
and  which  caused  those  crimes  and  miseries  which  were  the  subject  of  so 
much  outward  lamentation  and  secret  triumph  ?  Peace  was  refused  ;  there- 
fore the  French  Government  must  carry  on  the  war.  If  they  did  this  with- 
out judgment  or  success,  this  would  be  seized  on  as  a  motive  for  prosecuting 
it  with  double  vigour ;  if  they  triumphantly  repelled  the  new  Coalition, 
this  would  be  made  a  pretence  for  crying  out  against  fresh  projects  of 
ambition  and  aggrandisement.  There  is  no  end  of  this,  nor  of  the  con- 
tempt and  odium  with  which  a  future  age  will  brand  it. 

1  It  is  with  the  existence  of  the  Republic,  not  with  its  acts,  that  the  other 
Governments  are  at  war :  why,  then,  charge  the  war  upon  its  acts,  except 
as  a  cover  to  the  real  motive,  and  confessedly  a  false  one  ! 
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great  and  powerful  nation.1  His  Majesty  looks  only  to 
the  security  of  his  own  dominions  and  those  of  his  Allies, 
and  to  the  general  safety  of  Europe.2  Whenever  he  shall 
judge  that  such  security  can  in  any  manner  be  attained 
as  resulting  either  from  the  internal  situation  of  that 
country,  from  whose  internal  situation  the  danger  has 
risen,  or  from  such  other  circumstances,  of  whatever  nature, 
as  may  produce  the  same  end,  his  Majesty  will  eagerly  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  concert  with  his  Allies  the 
means  of  immediate  and  general  pacification.  Unhappily 
no  such  security 8  hitherto  exists ;  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  Government  will  be 
directed;  no  reasonable  ground  by  which  to  judge  of 
stability.4  In  this  situation,  it  can  for  the  present  only 
remain  for  his  Majesty  to  pursue,  in  conjunction  with 
other  Powers,  those  exertions  of  just  and  defensive  war, 
which  his  regard  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  will 
never  permit  him  either  to  continue  beyond  the  necessity 
in  which  they  originate,  or  to  terminate  on  any  other 
grounds  than  such  as  may  best  contribute  to  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  their  tranquillity,  their  Constitution,  and 
their  independence. 

"  GRENVILLE. 

"DOWNING  STREET,  January  4,  1800." 

The  answer  to  this  thinly-varnished  declaration  was 
Marengo.  Buonaparte  was  not  the  man  to  be  stopped 
by  a  specious  arrangement  of  rhetorical  commonplaces : 

1  Except  by  bombarding  her  towns  and  landing  expeditions  and  brigands 
on  her  coasts,  to  restore  the  exiled  pretender. 

2  A  mere  verbal  distinction,  if  the  two  things,  security  and  interference 
with  others,  are  inseparable. 

8  No  kind  of  security  has  been  pointed  out. 

4  One  way  to  insure  that  object  would  be  to  let  it  alone ;  but  this  there 
was  no  intention  of  doing.  It  is  fine  fooling,  when  you  are  determined  to 
undermine  or  knock  a  thing  in  pieces,  to  complain  you  do  not  know  what 
chance  it  has  of  stability. 
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he  pierced  the  web  of  hollow  policy  attempted  to  be 
woven  round  him  with  his  sword.  If  not  peace,  then 
war.  On  receiving  the  account,  he  said  to  Talleyrand, 
"  It  could  not  be  more  favourable."  He  had  not  yet 
struck  though  he  meditated  the  blow,  which  made  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  had  advised  and  reckoned  largely  on  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  exclaim,  "  Shut  up  the  map 
of  Europe,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  open  it  for  twenty  years 
to  come ! "  The  battle  of  Marengo,  by  which  Buonaparte 
broke  the  Continental  Alliance,  and  seated  himself  firmly 
in  power,  though  perhaps  the  worst-fought,  the  most 
doubtful  and  casual  of  all  his  victories,  was  at  the  same 
time  the  most  daring  in  its  conception  and  fortunate  in 
its  results.  A  single  half-hour's  fighting  changed  the 
fate  of  Europe.  This  was  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  scene  of  action  was  laid.  It  was  the  most  poetical  of 
his  battles.  If  Ariosto,  if  a  magician  had  planned  a  cam- 
paign, it  could  hardly  have  been  fuller  of  the  romantic 
and  incredible.  He  had  given  wings  to  war,  hovering 
like  Perseus  in  the  air  with  borrowed  speed.  He  fell 
upon  his  adversary  from  the  clouds,  from  pathless  pre- 
cipices —  and  at  the  very  moment  of  being  beaten,  re- 
called victory  with  a  word.  It  might  be  conceived,  that  by 
effecting  a  junction  with  Massena  at  Genoa,  and  attack- 
ing the  Austrians  in  front  in  the  ordinary  and  obvious 
course,  he  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  victory ; 
but  then  the  victory  could  not  have  been  so  complete  as 
by  coming  upon  the  enemy's  rear  and  cutting  off  his  re- 
treat, nor  would  it  have  had  the  same  effect  in  taking 
him  by  surprise.  Buonaparte,  situated  as  he  was,  had 
not  merely  to  win  a  battle,  but  to  charm  opinion.  The 
very  boldness  of  the  enterprise  was  an  earnest  of  its  suc- 
cess; the  slightest  reverse  would  in  such  critical  cir- 
cumstances produce  a  panic ;  and  the  First  Consul,  where 
another  might  have  given  up  the  day  as  lost,  held  out 
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with  confidence  to  the  last,  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  every  chance.  Faith  has  its  miracles  in  war  as  well 
as  in  religion.  Nor  is  there  quackery  in  this ;  for  it  is 
fair  to  seize  upon  the  imagination  of  others  and  disarm 
them  of  their  presence  of  mind  as  well  as  of  their 
weapons.  The  only  danger  is,  if  this  illusion  comes 
afterwards  to  be  dispelled  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  both 
as  it  emboldens  others  and  disheartens  the  person  him- 
self ;  but  no  one  ever  fought  up  against  adversity  better 
than  Buonaparte  (if  we  perhaps  except  the  first  stunning 
effect  of  the  disasters  in  Eussia),  or,  divorced  from  for- 
tune, threw  himself  more  manfully  and  resolutely  on  the 
resources  of  his  own  genius  and  energy,  doing  as  much 
to  retrieve  his  affairs  as  he  had  done  to  advance  them. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1800  (three  days  after  the 
date  of  the  refusal  of  the  British  Ministry  to  treat  for 
peace),  a  decree  of  the  Consuls  directed  the  formation  of 
an  army  of  reserve.  All  the  veteran  soldiers  were  re- 
quired to  come  forward  and  serve  the  country  under  the 
command  of  the  First  Consul.  A  levy  of  30,000  con- 
scripts was  ordered  to  recruit  the  army.  General  Ber- 
thier,  then  Minister  at  War,  set  out  from  Paris  on  the  2d 
of  April  to  head  the  troops ;  the  forms  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution not  allowing  the  First  Consul  to  take  the  com- 
mand nominally.  No  sooner  was  intelligence  received 
of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  and  the  turn  which 
things  were  taking  in  that  quarter,  than  he  judged  it- 
expedient  to  march  at  once  to  the  assistance  of  the  Army 
of  Italy ;  but  he  determined  to  cross  by  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  in  order  to  take  the  army  of  Melas  in  the  rear, 
to  seize  his  magazines,  artillery,  and  hospitals,  and  to 
give  him  battle  after  having  cut  him  off  from  Austria. 
The  loss  of  a  single  battle  would  insure  the  destruction 
of  his  whole  army  and  the  conquest  of  Italy.  This  plan 
required  much  boldness,  rapidity  of  execution,  and  se- 
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crecy.  The  last  was  very  difficult  to  attain;  for  the 
movement  of  an  army  cannot  well  be  kept  a  secret.  In 
order  to  conceal  his  plan,  the  First  Consul  determined  to 
divulge  it  himself  so  openly  that  the  emissaries  and 
agents  of  the  Allies  were  led  upon  a  false  scent,  and  rid- 
iculed the  pretended  preparations  as  a  stratagem  to  draw 
off  the  Austrian  Army,  which  was  blockading  Genoa. 
Dijon  was  pompously  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  it  was  said  that  Buonaparte  would  proceed 
there  to  review  the  troops,  which  he  actually  did,  though 
there  were  only  5,000  or  6,000  raw  recruits  and  retired  in- 
valids assembled  in  the  town.  This  army  became  an  ob- 
ject of  general  derision,  and  caricatures  were  multiplied 
on  the  subject,  one  of  which  represented  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  old  and  an  invalid  with  a  wooden  leg,  under  which 
was  written  "Buonaparte's  Army  of  Reserve"  Thus  af- 
fected ridicule  and  contempt  were  the  weapons  with 
which  they  began,  and  by  being  persevered  in  through- 
out, succeeded  at  last,  for  greatness  sustains  itself  by  an 
effort,  but  sinks  easily  to  the  level  of  the  meanness  and 
littleness  of  mankind! 

Meantime  the  real  Army  of  Reserve  had  been  formed, 
and  was  ready  to  march.  La  Vende*e  having  been  paci- 
fied under  the  Consular  Government,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  troops  was  drawn  without  inconvenience  from 
that  country.  The  regiments  composing  the  guard  of  the 
Directory  were  no  longer  required  to  keep  things  quiet  at 
Paris,  and  went  to  join  the  army.  Many  of  these  regi- 
ments had  not  served  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
1799,  and  retained  their  spirit  and  confidence  unimpaired. 
The  artillery  was  sent  piecemeal  from  various  arsenals 
and  garrisons.  The  greater  part  of  the  provisions,  neces- 
sary to  an  army  which  had  to  cross  barren  mountains 
where  nothing  eatable  was  to  be  met  with,  were  for- 
warded to  Geneva,  embarked  upon  the  Lake,  and  landed 
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at  Villeneuve,  near  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Sim- 
plon.  On  the  6th  of  May  the  First  Consul  left  Paris  for 
Dijon,  and  arrived  at  Geneva  on  the  8th.  He  here  had 
an  interview  with  the  celebrated  Necker,  who  strove  to 
recommend  himself  to  his  favour,  but  with  little  success. 
He  praised  the  military  preparations  going  on  much,  and 
himself  more.  On  the  13th  of  May,  Buonaparte  re- 
viewed the  vanguard  of  the  Army  of  Reserve  at  Lau- 
sanne, commanded  by  General  Lannes;  it  consisted  of 
six  old  regiments  of  chosen  troops,  perfectly  clothed, 
equipped,  and  appointed.  It  moved  immediately  forward 
to  St.  Pierre  ;  the  divisions  followed  in  echelon,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  36,000  fighting  men,  with  a  park  of  forty 
guns,  and  under  the  command  of  Victor,  Loison,  Vatrin, 
Boudet,  Chambarlhac,  Murat,  and  Monnier.  There  is  a 
road  practicable  for  artillery  from  Lausanne  to  St.  Pierre, 
a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Bernard,  and  from  St.  Eemi 
to  Aosta  on  the  other  side.  The  difficulty  then  lay  in  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  a  difficulty 
so  great  as  to  appear  nearly  insurmountable.  General 
Marescot  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre ;  and  on  his  re- 
porting that  the  passage  seemed  barely  possible,  Buona- 
parte replied,  "  Let  us  set  forward  then."  The  way  over 
Mount  Cenis  presented  the  same  obstacles,  and  the  coun- 
try beyond  was  more  open  and  exposed  to  the  enemy. 
There  is  only  a  rugged  mountain-path  over  the  St.  Ber- 
nard, which  often  winds  over  almost  inaccessible  preci- 
pices. The  passage  of  the  artillery  was  the  most 
arduous  task.  The  guns  had  been  taken  in  pieces,  and 
the  carriages,  the  ammunition,  together  with  the  car- 
tridges for  the  infantry  and  mountain-forges,  were  trans- 
ported on  the  backs  of  mules.  But  how  get  the  pieces 
themselves  over  ?  For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  trunks 
of  trees,  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  guns,  which 
were  fastened  into  them  by  their  trunnions,  had  been  pre- 
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pared  beforehand ;  to  every  piece  thus  secured  a  hundred 
soldiers  were  attached,  who  had  to  drag  them  up  the 
steeps.  All  this  was  carried  into  effect  so  promptly  that 
the  march  of  the  artillery  caused  no  delay.  The  troops 
themselves  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  foremost  in 
this  new  kind  of  duty  ;  and  one  entire  division  chose  to 
bivouac  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  the  midst  of 
snow  and  excessive  cold,  rather  than  leave  their  artillery 
behind  them.  Throughout  the  whole  passage  the  mil- 
itary bands  played,  and  at  the  most  difficult  spots  the 
charge  was  beaten  to  give  fresh  animation  to  the  soldiers ; 
while  the  cry  of  the  eagle  was  faintly  heard,  and  the  wild 
goat  turned  to  gaze  at  so  unusual  a  sight.  Field-forges 
were  established  at  the  villages  of  St.  Pierre  and  St. 
Kemi  for  dismounting  and  mounting  the  artillery.  The 
army  succeeded  in  getting  a  hundred  waggons  over. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  First  Consul  slept  at  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Maurice,  and  the  whole  army  passed  the  St. 
Bernard  on  the  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  May. 
Buonaparte  himself  crossed  on  the  20th,  either  on  foot  or 
riding  a  mule  belonging  to  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Pierre,  which  the  Prior  of  the  convent  had  recommended 
as  the  most  sure-footed  in  all  the  country.  His  guide  the 
whole  way  was  a  tall,  robust  youth  of  twenty-two,  who 
conversed  freely  with  him,  answering  the  questions  that 
were  put  to  him,  and  confiding  all  his  troubles  to  the  First 
Consul  with  the  simplicity  of  his  age  and  situation  in  life. 
Napoleon  took  no  notice  of  his  distresses,  but  on  parting 
with  him,  gave  him  a  note  to  the  superiors  of  the  con- 
vent ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
in  possession  of  a  house,  a  piece  of  ground,  and  of  all 
he  wanted.  —  The  First  Consul  rested  an  hour  at  the 
convent  of  the  Hospitallers,  at  the  top  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  and  performed  the  descent  on  a  sledge  down 
an  almost  perpendicular  glacier.  The  horses  had  more 
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difficulty  in  descending  than  in  ascending,  though  few 
accidents  happened.  The  monks  of  the  convent  were 
well  provided  with  stores  of  wine,  bread,  and  cheese ;  and 
each  soldier  as  he  passed  received  a  large  ration  from  the 
good  fathers. 

On  the  16th  General  Lannes  arrived  with  the  vanguard 
at  Aosta,  a  town  abounding  in  resources,  and  on  the  17th 
reached  Chatillon,  where  he  attacked  and  routed  a  corps 
of  4,000  or  5,000  Austrians,  who  had  been  stationed  there 
for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  army  thought  every 
obstacle  had  been  surmounted ;  it  was  marching  through 
a  fine  valley,  with  plenty  of  everything,  and  mild  weather,, 
when  all  at  once  its  progress  was  stopped  by  the  appearance 
of  Fort  Bard ;  an  interruption  which  was  quite  unlooked- 
for,  but  which  had  liked  to  have  proved  fatal.  This  forfc 
is  situated  between  Aosta  and  Ivrea,  upon  a  conical  hill 
and  between  two  mountains  at  fifty  yards'  distance  from 
each  other;  at  its  foot  flows  the  river  Doria,  the  valley  of 
which  it  absolutely  bars;  the  road  passes  through  the 
fortifications  of  the  town,  which  is  walled,  and  is  com- 
manded by  the  fire  of  the  fort.  The  engineer-officers  of 
the  vanguard,  who  approached  to  reconnoitre,  reported 
that  there  was  no  passage  except  through  the  town ;  and 
General  Lannes  having  attempted  a  coup-de-main  which 
failed,  the  panic  spread  rapidly  in  the  rear,  and  orders 
were  even  given  for  stopping  the  passage  of  the  artillery 
over  the  St.  Bernard.  But  the  First  Consul,  who  was  at 
Aosta,  immediately  repaired  to  Fort  Bard,  climbed  up  the 
rock  of  Albaredo  on  the  left-hand  mountain,  which  over- 
looks both  the  fort  and  the  town,  and  soon  discovered  the 
possibility  of  taking  the  latter.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost:  on  the  25th  at  night-fall  the  58th  demi-brigade,  led 
by  Dufour,  scaled  the  wall  and  gained  possession  of  the 
town,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  fort  by  the  stream 
of  the  Doria,  During  the  night  the  fort  poured  grape- 
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shot  at  half  musket-distance  upon  the  French,  but  with- 
out dislodging  them ;  and  at  last  the  fire  ceased,  out  of 
regard  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  infantry  and  cavalry  passed  one  by  one  up  the 
path  of  the  mountain,  the  same  which  the  First  Consul 
had  climbed,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  trod  only  by 
goatherds.  On  the  following  night  the  artillery-officers 
and  gunners  took  their  guns  through  the  town,  using  every 
precaution  to  hide  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
from  the  Commandant  of  the  fort :  the  road  was  covered 
with  litter  and  dung,  and  the  pieces,  concealed  under 
branches  of  trees  and  straw,  were  drawn  by  men  with 
cords  in  the  most  profound  silence.  Thus  was  a  space  of 
several  hundred  yards  traversed,  close  under  the  batteries 
of  the  fort.  The  garrison,  though  suspecting  nothing, 
made  occasional  discharges,  which  killed  or  wounded  a 
number  of  gunners,  but  did  not  damp  the  general  zeal. 
The  fort  did  not  surrender  till  the  1st  of  June,  the  French 
at  that  time  having  planted  several  cannon  on  the 
Albaredo,  which  thundered  on  the  batteries  below.  Had 
the  passing  of  the  artillery  been  delayed  till  the  capture 
of  the  fort,  the  chief  hopes  of  the  campaign  would  have 
been  lost.  Thus  do  the  greatest  events  depend  on  the 
most  trifling  causes  ;  and  so  little  would  the  best-laid 
schemes  avail  without  presence  of  mind  in  the  execution 
-and  ingenuity  in  providing  for  casualties  as  they  arise  !  — 
The  First  Consul  knew  of  the  existence  of  Fort  Bard,  but 
believed  it  to  be  of  no  importance.  The  Commandant 
despatched  letter  after  letter  to  Melas  to  inform  him  of 
the  march  of  a  large  army  with  cavalry  by  a  path  of  steps 
in  the  rock  on  his  right,  but  assured  him  that  not  a  sin- 
gle waggon  or  cannon  should  follow  ;  and  on  the  surrender 
of  the  fort,  the  officers  were  surprised  to  learn  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  French  artillery  had  passed  within 
pistol-shot  of  them.  Had  it  been  impracticable  to  convey 
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the  artillery  through  the  town,  the  First  Consul  would 
have  taken  up  a  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  passes  at 
Ivrea  (which  would  have  forced  Melas  to  fall  back  from 
Nice)  and  there  awaited  the  taking  of  the  fort. 

Meantime,  from  the  1st  of  May,  Melas  had  been  march- 
ing troops  on  Turin,  which  he  entered  in  person  on  the  22d. 
On  the  same  day  the  French  General  Turreau  attacked 
the  outposts  on  Mount  Cenis  with  3,000  men,  made  him- 
self master  of  it,  and  took  up  a  position  between  Susa  and 
Turin,  which  gave  the  Austrian  General  some  uneasiness. 
On  the  24th  Lannes  arrived  before  Ivrea,  which  being  de- 
fended chiefly  by  cavalry  or  the  troops  which  had  been 
beaten  at  Chatillon,  he  easily  took  it,  the  enemy  retiring 
behind  the  Chiusella  to  Eomano,  whence  he  was  driven 
two  days  after  in  disorder  upon  Turin.  The  advanced 
guard  immediately  took  possession  of  Chivasso,  whence  it 
intercepted  the  passage  of  the  Po,  and  seized  a  great  many 
boats  laden  with  provisions  and  wounded  soldiers;  and 
where  on  the  28th  Buonaparte  reviewed  the  vanguard, 
harangued  and  bestowed  merited  eulogiums  on  the  corps 
that  composed  it.  A  feint  having  been  made  to  throw  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Po,  Melas  weakened  his  troops 
covering  Turin  and  detached  a  large  part  of  his  forces  to 
the  right  bank  of  that  river  to  oppose  the  constructing  of 
the  bridge.  This  gave  the  First  Consul  an  opportunity  to 
operate  upon  Milan  unmolested.  An  Austrian  officer  who 
was  known  to  Buonaparte  came  to  have  a  parley  at  the  out- 
posts ;  the  intelligence  he  carried  back  to  Melas  had  the 
effect  of  a  thunderbolt  upon  him.  The  whole  Army  of 
Keserve,  with  its  artillery,  arrived  at  Ivrea  on  the  26th 
and  27th  of  May.  A  corps  of  2,000  Italian  refugees, 
under  General  Lecchi,  had  on  the  21st  moved  from  Cha- 
tillon upon  the  Upper  Sesia,  met  with  the  legion  of 
Kohan,  which  it  defeated,  and  taken  up  a  position  in  the 
valley  of  Domo  d'  Ossola  to  secure  the  passes  of  the 
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Simplon.  Murat  was  at  Vercelli;  and  Moncey's  corps, 
with  15,000  men  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Khine, 
reached  Belinzona  on  the  31st  of  May. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  army  were  at  Turin, 
but  half  the  forces  were  at  Genoa,  or  scattered  in  the  Col 
di  Tende.  In  these  circumstances  three  courses  were 
open  to  Buonaparte.  First,  to  march  upon  Turin,  repulse 
Melas,  join  Turreau  and  open  a  communication  with 
France :  but  this  would  be  to  risk  a  battle  with  a  formi- 
dable enemy  without  a  certain  retreat,  Fort  Bard  not  being 
yet  taken.  Secondly,  he  might  pass  the  Po,  and  join 
Massena  under  the  walls  of  Genoa ;  but  this  would  be 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  without  any  general  object. 
Thirdly,  he  might  leave  Melas  behind,  retire  upon  Milan, 
and  there  join  Moncey,  who  had  just  debouched  by  the  St. 
Gothard.  The  last  plan  was  the  most  eligible,  and  that 
which  he  fixed  upon.  For  by  being  once  in  possession  of 
Milan,  he  could  secure  all  the  magazines,  depots,  and  hos- 
pitals of  the  enemy's  army ;  give  him  battle  with  this 
incalculable  advantage,  that  if  beaten,  he  would  have  no 
retreat,  while  his  own  would  be  safe  by  the  Simplon  and 
St.  Gothard ;  or  if  he  chose,  he  might  let  Melas  pass  unin- 
terrupted, and  he  would  thus  without  striking  a  blow 
remain  master  of  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  and  raise  the  blockade  of  that  capital.  The  Sim- 
plon led  to  the  Valais  and  Sion,  whither  the  magazines  of 
the  French  Army  had  been  forwarded.  The  St.  Gothard 
led  into  Switzerland,  which  was  covered  by  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine  then  upon  the  Iller,  and  which  had  been  for 
some  time  in  possession  of  the  French,  such  precautions 
affording  too  strong  a  temptation  to  a  people  that  are 
declared  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining  the  usual  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  ! 

On  the  31st  of  May  the  First  Consul  moved  rapidly 
upon  the  Ticino ;  and  after  a  sharp  resistance  by  the  Aus- 
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trian  straggling  troops  (General  Girard  being  the  first  to 
pass  the  river),  the  object  was  effected  by  the  help  of  four 
small  boats.  He  entered  Milan  on  the  2d  of  June,  amidst 
the  general  rejoicing  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  sur- 
prised at  seeing  him  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  it  having 
been  reported  that  he  had  perished  in  the  Eed  Sea.  He 
remained  here  for  six  days,  receiving  deputations  and 
showing  himself  to  the  people,  who  welcomed  him  as  their 
liberator.  The  government  of  the  Cisalpine  Eepublic  was 
restored;  but  a  considerable  number  of  the  warmest 
Italian  patriots  languished  in  the  dungeons  of  Austria. 
How  many  more  groan  there  at  present !  A  proclamation 
was  addressed  to  the  army,  promising  them  as  the  result 
of  their  efforts  "  unclouded  glory  and  solid  peace."  Gen- 
eral Moncey's  division  came  slowly  up.  The  First  Con- 
sul reviewed  them  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  June,  and  on  the 
9th  set  out  for  Pavia,  which  Lannes  had  occupied  on  the 
1st,  as  Duhesme's  division  had  entered  Lodi  and  Mantua 
without  opposition  just  after.  Murat  surprised  Placenza 
by  a  coup-de-main,  and  intercepted  a  despatch  from  Vienna 
full  of  the  most  groundless  reports.  Fort  Bard  had 
fallen  on  the  1st. 

Melas  now  quitted  Turin  and  appeared  to  direct  his 
march  on  Alexandria  to  the  right  of  the  Po.  The  First 
Consul  therefore  detached  Lapoype's  division  to  line  the 
Po  from  Pavia  to  the  Doria  Baltea,  and  to  watch  the  side 
opposite  Placenza ;  determining  himself  to  move  on  Stra- 
della,  in  order  to  cut  off  Melas  from  the  road  to  Mantua 
and  compel  him  to  receive  battle  with  his  line  of  opera- 
tions intersected  by  that  river.  General  Lannes  passed 
on  the  6th  at  Belgiojoso,  opposite  Pavia ;  on  the  8th  Murat 
left  Placenza,  defeated  an  Austrian  corps  which  had  come 
up  to  attack  him,  and  moved  on  Stradella,  where  the 
whole  army  was  uniting.  In  the  midst  of  these  prepara- 
tions, news  came  of  the  taking  of  Genoa,  which  had  sur- 
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rendered  on  the  4th.  Besieged  by  the  Austrians  by  land 
and  blockaded  by  the  English  Admiral  (Keith)  by  sea,  it 
had  been  pressed  by  famine  ;  the  inhabitants  grew  impa- 
tient, and  on  the  2d  of  June  the  women  assembled  tu- 
multuously,  demanding  "  Bread  or  death  ! "  Everything 
•was  to  be  apprehended  from  hunger  and  despair ;  and 
Massena  promised,  if  he  were  not  relieved  by  the  approach 
of  some  of  Napoleon's  troops  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  capit- 
ulate. The  next  day  Adjutant-General  Andrieux,  who 
was  sent  to  General  Ott  to  treat  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
place,  met  an  Austrian  staff-officer  in  the  General's  ante- 
chamber, who  was  the  bearer  of  a  despatch  from  Melas  to 
raise  the  siege  and  to  proceed  in  all  haste  upon  the  Po. 
Thus  critically  situated,  he  was  glad  to  accede  to  Mas- 
sena's  proposals,  and  to  let  the  French  garrison  of  10,000 
men  march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  Napoleon 
blames  him  for  not  marching  at  their  head  to  join  Suchet 
at  Voltri  and  then  facing  about  to  attack  the  rear  of  the 
Austrians ;  but  not  knowing  the  real  state  of  affairs,  he 
had  agreed  to  let  them  pass  out  without  a  leader,  and  pro- 
ceeded himself  with  1,600  men  in  vessels  to  Antibes. 
Napoleon  therefore  had  now  to  trust  to  himself  alone. 
Ott  left  Hohenzollern  in  command  of  Genoa,  and  came  up 
by  forced  marches  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian 
Army  on  the  Po.  This  reinforcement  amounted  to  thirty 
battalions  or  about  18,000  men.  Ott's  grenadiers,  which 
formed  part  of  it,  were  accounted  the  flower  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the  enemy's  scouts  came  to 
observe  the  French  bivouacs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po. 
General  Lannes  with  the  whole  French  vanguard  routed 
a  body  of  4,000  or  5,000  Austrians  who  advanced  to  attack 
him,  not  supposing  the  whole  army  to  have  crossed  over ; 
and  at  night  he  took  up  a  position  in  view  of  the  Austrian 
camp  which  occupied  Montebello  and  Casteggio.  He  had 
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no  inducement  to  make  an  attack,  having  only  8,000  men, 
and  expecting  reinforcements  from  Victor's  division, 
which  was  only  three  leagues  off;  hut  the  Austrian 
General  hrought  on  the  battle  at  day-break.  The  contest 
was  bloody.  Lannes  as  well  as  the  troops  under  him 
behaved  with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  About  mid-day 
Victor  came  up  and  decided  the  event  The  field  of  bat- 
tle was  strewed  with  the  dead.  The  Austrians  fought 
desperately,  being  sensible  of  the  danger  they  were  in,  and 
still  bearing  in  mind  the  successes  of  the  last  campaign. 
They  lost  a  great  number  of  killed  and  prisoners.  When 
the  First  Consul  arrived  on  the  ground,  everything  wa& 
over.  The  troops,  though  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were 
overjoyed  at  their  success.  On  the  10th,  llth,  and  12th 
Buonaparte  remained  at  Stradella,  getting  his  army  to- 
gether, and  securing  its  retreat  by  throwing  two  bridges- 
across  the  Po.  He  sent  messengers  to  Suchet  to  hasten 
his  march  upon  the  Scrivia.  There  was  now  nothing  to 
hurry  him,  Genoa  having  fallen.  It  was  dangerous  to 
descend  into  the  plain  of  Marengo  to  engage  the  enemy,, 
who  were  greatly  superior  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  which 
could  do  little  against  his  position  at  Stradella,  with  the 
Po  and  the  adjoining  marshes  on  his  right,  large  villages, 
in  front,  and  considerable  eminences  to  the  left.  During 
the  battle  of  the  llth,  Desaix,  who  had  returned  from 
Egypt  and  had  been  performing  quarantine  at  Toulon, 
arrived  at  the  head-quarters  at  Montebello,  with  Rapp- 
and  Savary.  The  whole  night  was  spent  in  conferences 
between  him  and  the  First  Consul  on  all  that  had 
passed  in  Egypt  since  the  latter  had  quitted  it  —  the 
negotiations  of  El- Arisen,  the  composition  of  the  Grand 
Vizier's  army,  and  the  battle  of  Heliopolis.  Desaix 
burned  with  eagerness  to  distinguish  himself :  he  was 
immediately  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  division, 
of  Boudet. 
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Melas  had  his  head-quarters  and  his  whole  army  at 
Alexandria.  He  did  not  move,  though  his  situation  was- 
critical,  and  became  more  so  every  day,  with  Suchet  in 
his  rear  and  Buonaparte  opposed  to  him  in  front  with  an 
imposing  force.  He  might,  however,  either  cut  his  way 
through  the  First  Consul's  army  with  superior  numbers ; 
or  reach  Milan  by  swift  marches  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  before  the  French  could  recross  that  river ;  or  retreat 
upon  Genoa,  join  the  English  squadron,  and  regain  Man- 
tua and  the  Adige  by  the  ports  of  Italy.  It  was  in  provid- 
ing against  these  various  chances  (some  of  which  prob- 
ably never  entered  Melas's  head)  that  Napoleon  nearly 
lost  the  battle  of  Marengo  as  he  afterwards  did  that  of 
Waterloo,  by  dividing  his  attention  with  over-jealous  im- 
portunity over  all  that  was  possible,  instead  of  confining 
his  efforts  to  the  main  point.  When  all  is  at  stake,  it  is 
better  to  guard  against  the  worst  than  to  aim  at  the  ut- 
most point  of  perfection.  In  consequence,  General 
Lapoype  was  ordered  to  fall  back  upon  the  Ticino,  to 
intercept  the  enemy,  should  he  be  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  Desaix  was  despatched  to  the  extreme  left  to 
observe  the  high-road  from  Alexandria  to  Novi;  while 
Buonaparte,  uneasy  at  Melas's  inaction,  crossed  the 
Scrivia  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  marched  to  San 
Juliano  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Marengo,  in  vain 
looking  for  an  enemy  there.  He  slept  that  night  at 
Torre  di  Garafola.  Melas,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the 
French  into  the  plain,  recalled  a  detachment  which  he 
had  sent  against  Suchet.  The  night  of  the  12th  was 
passed  in  council.  The  blame  of  their  situation  was 
thrown  upon  the  Austrian  cabinet,  who  had  listened  to 
none  but  idle  rumours ;  but  they  determined  to  fight  their 
way  out  of  it  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  chances 
were  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  who  were  supe- 
rior in  numbers  and  had  three  times  as  many  cavalry  as 
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the  French.    The  latter  amounted  to  between  28,000  and 
30,000  men. 

On  the  14th,  at  break  of  day,  the  Austrians  defiled  by 
the  bridges  of  the  Bormida  and  made  a  furious  attack  on 
the  village  of  Marengo,  where  Victor  had  established 
himself  the  day  before.  The  resistance  was  obstinate  for 
a  long  time.  Buonaparte  at  the  first  sound  of  the  cannon 
instantly  sent  orders  to  General  Desaix,  who  was  half  a 
day's  march  to  the  left,  to  return  with  his  troops  to  San 
Juliano.  The  First  Consul  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  just  as  the  Austrians  had  carried 
Marengo,  and  Victor's  division,  after  a  gallant  defence,, 
was  giving  way  in  the  utmost  disorder,  the  .fugitives 
covering  the  plain,  and  crying  out  in  dismay,  "All  is  lost!" 
The  enemy  having  taken  Marengo  advanced  against  Gen- 
eral Lannes,  who  was  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  village, 
and  formed  in  line  opposite  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
already  extending  beyond  it.  The  First  Consul  imme- 
diately ordered  800  grenadiers  of  the  cavalry-guard,  the 
best  troops  in  the  army,  to  station  themselves  a  thousand 
yards  behind  Lannes,  inclining  to  the  right,  in  a  good 
position  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check ;  and  directed  the 
division  of  Cara  St.  Cyr  still  farther  on  to  Castel-Ceriolo, 
so  as  to  flank  the  entire  left  of  the  enemy,  while  he  him- 
self with  the  72d  demi-brigade  hastened  to  the  support  of 
Lannes.  In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers  perceiving  the 
First  Consul,  in  the  midst  of  this  immense  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff  and  200  horse-grenadiers  with  their 
fur  caps,  the  sight  revived  their  hopes,  and  the  fugitives 
of  Victor's  corps  rallied  near  San  Juliano  in  the  rear  of 
General  Lannes's  left.  The  latter,  though  attacked  by 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  force,  fought  with  such 
bravery  and  coolness  that  he  took  three  hours  to  retreat 
only  three  quarters  of  a  league,  exposed  to  the  grape-shot 
of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  at  the  same  time  that  Cara  St. 
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Cyr  by  an  inverse  movement  advanced  upon  the  extreme 
right,  and  turned  the  left  of  the  Austrian  line. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  corps  of 
Desaix  came  up.  On  seeing  the  disorder  of  the  troops, 
he  said,  "  Well,  it  is  a  battle  lost ! "  Buonaparte  replied, 
"  I  think  it  is  a  battle  gained."  He  made  Desaix  take  a 
position  in  front  of  San  Juliano.  Melas,  who  believed  the 
victory  decided,  withdrew  to  Alexandria,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  and  left  General  Zach  to  finish  the  pursuit  of  the 
French  Army.  The  latter,  thinking  that  this  army  was 
effecting  its  retreat  by  the  road  from  Tortona,  directed  all 
his  efforts  to  reach  that  place  before  them  by  carrying 
San  Juliano  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  though,  had 
retreat  been  necessary,  Buonaparte  had  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  ordered  it  between  Tortona  and  Salo, 
and  the  Tortoua  road  was  of  no  importance.  The  division 
of  Victor  had  now  rallied,  and  showed  signs  of  impatience 
to  renew  the  contest.  All  the  cavalry  was  collected  be~ 
fore  San  Juliano,  on  Desaix's  right  and  Lannes's  left. 
Balls  and  shells  showered  into  the  place ;  and  Zach  had 
already  gained  possession  of  a  part  of  it  with  a  column  of 
6,000  grenadiers.  The  First  Consul  gave  orders  to  General 
Desaix  to  charge  this  column  with  his  fresh  troops.  He 
proceeded  to  do  so  accordingly ;  but  as  he  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  200  men,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart 
by  a  ball,  and  fell  dead  at  the  instant  he  had  given  the 
word  to  charge.  By  his  death  Napoleon  was  deprived  of 
the  man  whom  he  esteemed  most  worthy  to  be  his  second 
in  the  field.  He  shed  tears  for  his  loss,  never  speaking  of 
him  afterwards  without  regret ;  and  he  was  one  of  those 
who  he  believed  would  have  remained  faithful  to  him  to 
the  last.  His  death  did  not  disconcert  the  troops,  but  in- 
spired them  with  greater  ardour  to  avenge  it.  General 
Boudet  led  them  on.  The  9th  light  demi-brigade  did 
indeed  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  title  of  Incomparable. 
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General  Kellermann  with  800  heavy  horse  at  the  same 
moment  boldly  charged  the  middle  of  the  left  flank  of  the 
column,  cut  it  in  two,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  these 
6,000  grenadiers  were  broken,  dispersed,  and  put  to  flight. 
General  Zach  and  all  his  staff  were  made  prisoners. 

Lannes  immediately  charged  forward.  Cara  St.  Cyr, 
who  was  to  the  right  and  flanked  the  enemy's  left,  was 
nearer  the  bridges  of  the  Bormida  than  they  were.  The 
Austrian  Army  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  and 
only  thought  of  flight.  From  8,000  to  10,000  cavalry 
spread  over  the  field,  fearing  St.  Cyr's  infantry  might 
reach  the  bridge  before  them,  retreated  at  full  gallop, 
overturning  all  in  their  way.  Victor's  division  made  all 
imaginable  speed  to  resume  its  former  position  at  the 
village  of  Marengo.  The  pressure  and  confusion  at  the 
bridges  of  the  Bormida  was  extreme,  and  all  who  could 
not  pass  over  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victor.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of 
the  Austrian  Army  at  this  sudden  change  of  fortune. 
General  Melas,  having  no  other  resource,  gave  his  troops 
the  whole  night  to  rally  and  take  some  repose,  and  the 
next  morning  at  day-break  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice,  by  which  the  same  day  Genoa  and 
all  the  fortified  places  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the 
Legations  were  given  up  to  the  French  Army,  and  by 
which  the  Austrian  Army  obtained  leave  to  retire  behind 
Mantua  without  being  made  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  was 
the  conquest  of  all  Italy  achieved  by  a  single  blow. 

Melas  obtained  such  favourable  terms  from  an  appre- 
hension that  in  case  of  a  refusal  he  might  still  effect  his 
junction  with  the  English  Army  of  20,000  men  who  had 
just  arrived  off  Genoa  and  the  Austrian  garrison  of  10,000 
men  at  that  place,  and  because  the  French  had  no  strong 
places  in  Italy.  General  Suchet  marched  upon  Genoa  and 
entered  that  city  on  the  24th  of  June,  which  was  given 
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up  to  him  by  Prince  Hohenzollern,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  our  troops,  who  had  come  in  sight  of  the  port. 
The  Italian  fortresses  were  successively  given  up  to  the 
French,  and  Melas  passed  with  his  army  through  Strabella 
and  Placenza,  and  took  up  a  position  behind  Mantua. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  Italian  patriots 
were  released  from  the  Austrian  prisons,  and  returned 
home  amidst  the  congratulations  of  their  countrymen 
and  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  Liberator  of  Italy ! "  There 
were  no  Italians  thrown  into  prison  in  Buonaparte's  time. 
Either  therefore  the  Italians  must  have  been  more  favour- 
ably inclined  to  the  new  order  of  things  or  his  rule  was 
much  milder  than  the  Austrian.  Buonaparte  set  out 
from  Marengo  for  Milan  on  the  17th ;  he  found  the  city 
illuminated,  and  a  scene  of  the  most  animated  rejoicings 
at  the  change  which  had  taken  place.  Genoa  recovered 
its  republican  form  of  government.  The  Austrians  when 
in  possession  of  Piedmont  had  not  reinstated  the  King  of 
Sardinia  on  his  throne,  notwithstanding  the  expostula- 
tions of  the  Eussians,  nor  allowed  him  to  approach  Turin. 
The  First  Consul  established  a  provincial  government  in 
Piedmont,  and  appointed  General  Jourdan  to  superintend 
it,  hi  order  to  give  him  a  mark  of  his  confidence,  and 
efface  old  misunderstandings.  Massena,  notwithstanding 
his  unlucky  surrender  of  Genoa,  and  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Zurich,  was  left  in 
the  chief  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 

In  France  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  was  at 
first  scarcely  credited.  The  first  account  that  reached 
Paris  was  brought  by  a  commercial  express  who  had  set 
out  from  the  field  of  battle  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock,  and  reported  that  the  French  Army  had  been 
totally  defeated.  This  only  made  the  contrast  more 
striking,  when  the  victory  over  the  enemy  was  made 
known  with  all  its  attendant  advantages  to  the  Republic. 
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But  can  it  be  believed  (as  is  said)  that  on  this  mere  re- 
port of  a  defeat  all  the  intriguers  were  in  motion  to  dis- 
place the  First  Consul  and  place  Carnot  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  in  his  stead  ?  Oh  !  ever  prone  to  run  be- 
fore opinion,  and  to  rivet  disgrace  upon  themselves  by 
shrinking  from  all  participation  in  misfortune !  It  may 
be  supposed  that  Buonaparte  took  no  slight  umbrage  at 
this  meditated  dereliction,  and  looked  gloomy  on  his  re- 
turn amidst  all  the  lustre  which  wreathed  his  brow,  per- 
haps presaging  future  disloyalty,  or  brooding  over  sweet 
and  bitter  thoughts  of  the  curbs  which  a  people  required ! 
He  is  said  from  this  time  to  have  conceived  a  jealousy 
and  distaste  to  Carnot,  which  subsequent  bickerings  did 
not  dimmish.  They  came  together  at  last  in  the  common 
cause,  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  This  story,  however, 
rests  on  no  good  authority,  though  it  is  not  improbable  in 
itself.  The  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Ehine,  when  they 
heard  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  were  ashamed  of  having 
done  so  little,  and  avowed  a  noble  emulation  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms  till  they  had  done  something  to  match 
it.  The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  followed  not  long  after. 
Moreau  pursued  his  victory,  taking  possession  of  Salzburg ; 
Augereau,  at  the  head  of  the  Gallo-Batavian  Army,  pene- 
trated into  Bohemia,  and  Macdonald,  passing  through  the 
Grison  country  into  the  Valteline,  formed  a  communication 
with  Massena.  The  peace  of  Luneville  was  the  reluctant 
consequence,  by  which  Tuscany  was  ceded  to  France,  and 
the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Each  of  these  con- 
ditions was  peculiarly  galling  to  the  Emperor,  because 
Tuscany  belonged  to  his  brother ;  and  as  to  the  provinces 
on  the  Ehine,  he  objected  to  giving  away  what  was  not 
his  to  bestow.  Had  the  question  been  to  take  what  did 
not  belong  to  him,  there  would  have  been  less  difficulty. 

Buonaparte  set  out  for  Paris  the  24th  of  June  through 
Turin,  crossing  Mount  Cenis,  and  stopped  at  Lyons  for 
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some  time  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  and 
to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  Place  Bellecour,  which  had 
been  pulled  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  Eevolution. 
He  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  2d  of  July,  unexpectedly  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  but  the  next  day,  as  soon  as 
the  news  was  spread  abroad,  every  one  ran  to  testify 
their  eagerness  and  joy ;  the  labouring  classes  left  their 
occupations,  and  the  whole  city  thronged  round  the  court 
and  windows  of  the  Thuilleries  to  see  him  to  whom 
France  owed  another  respite  from  bondage  with  such 
unlooked-for  triumphs.  At  night  every  house  was  illu- 
minated, even  the  poorest  inhabitants  taking  part  in  the 
general  rejoicing.  It  was  a  day  like  which  few  occur  in 
history;  yet  in  this  instance  how  many  such  were 
crowded  into  the  life  of  a  single  man!  The  Pillar  of 
Victory  still  stands  in  the  Place  Vendome ;  and  the 
French,  reduced  to  their  natural  dimensions,  sometimes 
stop  to  wonder  at  it. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

THE  INFERNAL  MACHINE. 

FOREIGN  war  and  intestine  commotions  having  failed, 
recourse  was  next  had  to  assassination,  to  get  rid  of  the 
head  of  a  government  which  promised  no  stability,  and 
every  truce  or  peace  with  which  was  held  to  be  a  kind  of 
profanation  —  or  null  and  void,  like  a  forced  compact 
with  robbers.  Both  the  Eoyalists  and  Jacobins  agreed  in 
this  as  their  forlorn  hope  ;  the  last  seeing  in  Buonaparte 
an  immediate  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  their  plans,  the 
former  seeing  in  him  (let  his  acts  and  pretensions  be 
what  they  would)  the  utter  extinction  of  the  principle 
from  which,  according  to  them,  all  power  ought  to  flow. 
This  coincidence  alone,  had  they  been  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  anything  but  their  own  headstrong  will,  which 
they  mistake  for  reason,  should  have  given  the  violent 
Republicans  pause ;  for  "  the  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  the  light," 
and  the  satellites  of  power  are  led  by  an  infallible  instinct 
to  what  promotes  their  cause,  are  steady  and  consistent, 
and  always  take  the  surest  means  to  their  one  sole  end. 
The  friends  of  liberty  on  principle  (divided  as  they  are 
among  themselves  and  distracted  by  various  theories)  have 
only  to  look  as  a  practical  guide  to  their  conduct  to  the 
enemies  of  liberty  on  principle.  They  cannot  be  far  out, 
while  they  oppose  the  common  foe  face  to  face  and  hand 
to  hand.  As  long  as  Buonaparte  remained  a  stumbling- 
block  and  a  bugbear  to  the  latter,  and  they  bent  all  their 
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efforts  of  open  force  or  secret  machination  against  him, 
he  should  have  been  still  regarded  as  on  the  broadest 
scale,  the  refuge  and  the  rock  of  salvation  of  the  popular 
side.  They  might  wish  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  matter  of 
taste  or  reasoning:  in  point  of  fact,  they  could  not  do 
without  him.  He  himself  had  great  dread  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, as  was  but  natural,  and  which  showed  the  secret 
affinity  between  his  cause  and  theirs.  "  T  is  conscience 
that  makes  cowards  of  us  all."  He  knew  from  experi- 
ence what  their  feelings  and  principles  were ;  and  as 
the  attraction  was  stronger,  the  repugnance  and  struggle 
to  disentangle  himself  from  them  was  proportionably 
violent,  as  men  hate  the  vices  to  which  they  are  most 
prone.  As  to  the  opposite  pretensions,  they  appear  to 
him  like  mere  shadows  or  a  faded  "pageant.  He  never 
entered  into  the  essence  of  royalty,  or  he  would  not  have 
trusted  himself  to  it.  He  might  assume  it  as  a  robe,  but 
it  never  made  a  part  of  the  man.  He  on  this  account  pro- 
nounced Eoyalism  to  be  a  disease  of  the  skin,  but  Jaco- 
binism to  be  "  an  internal  disorder,"  because  he  felt  it 
within  himself.  He  declared  that  "  with  a  company 
of  grenadiers  he  would  put  the  whole  Fauxbourg  St. 
<rermain  to  flight,  but  that  the  Jacobins  were  an  incor- 
rigible set  to  deal  with."  It  would  not  appear  so  by  the 
event.  If  the  first  are  easily  put  to  flight,  at  least  they 
return  to  the  charge ;  and  they  do  so,  because  they  are 
governed,  not  by  reason,  but  by  custom,  and  are  the  crea- 
tures, not  of  circumstances  or  experience,  but  of  implicit 
faith  and  old  allegiance.  The  motto  of  legitimacy  and  of 
all  belonging  to  it  is,  in  a  word,  inveterate  prejudice 
without  reflection  and  power  borrowed  from  accident : 
Buonaparte  was  originally  and  unalterably  the  reverse  of 
this,  the  very  counterpart  and  antidote  to  it ;  intellect 
without  prejudice  and  inherent  power  and  greatness. 
He  did  not  even  seem  to  comprehend  the  reverence  due 
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to  antiquated  absurdity  nor  the  omnipotence  of  eternal 
imbecility. 

The  first  attempt  made  was  by  some  discontented 
Italian  patriots,  —  Arena,  brother  to  the  deputy  who  was 
said  to  have  aimed  a  dagger  at  Buonaparte  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  with  whom  were  united  Ceracchi  and 
Diana,  two  Italian  refugees,  Topino  Lebrun,  a  painter, 
and  two  or  three  more  enthusiasts  in  a  low  condition  of 
life.  Italians  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
the  dagger  for  a  worse  cause  than  that  of  removing  a 
tyrant  or  imitating  the  example  of  their  countryman 
Brutus.  One  of  these  men  had  been  a  great  admirer  of 
Buonaparte,  and  had  made  a  statue  of  him  during  his 
first  campaigns  in  Italy ;  but  he  afterwards  grew  dissatis- 
fied with  his  conduct,  and  determined  to  take  his  life. 
For  this  purpose,  he  solicited  permission  to  make  another 
model;  but  his  heart  failed  him  when  the  time  came. 
The  conspirators  then  formed  a  plan  to  assassinate  the 
Chief  Consul  at  the  Opera-House.  They  were  betrayed 
by  an  accomplice,  and  two  of  them,  Ceracchi  and  Diana, 
were  arrested  by  the  police  behind  the  scenes,  armed  and 
prepared  to  execute  their  design.  Buonaparte  spoke 
slightly  of  the  attempt :  "  a  look,"  he  said,  "  from  his 
brave  guard  would  have  disconcerted  them."  The  cir- 
cumstances were  not  made  public,  nor  were  the  conspira- 
tors brought  to  trial  till  the  repetition  of  similar  attempts 
seemed  to  make  an  example  necessary.  Yet  on  such 
frail  threads  did  the  hopes  of  cabinets  at  this  time 
depend  that  Talleyrand  declared  in  the  Council  of  State 
that  "  the  affair  of  Ceracchi  and  his  associates  had  inter- 
rupted all  diplomatic  communications  for  a  considerable 
time,  particularly  with  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  who  broke 
off  a  treaty  in  consequence,  and  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
open the  campaign  ! " 

Soon   after,  a  man   of  the  name  of  Chevalier,  with 
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another  named  Veycer,  who  belonged  to  the  old  terrorist 
faction,  contrived  a  plan  to  kill  the  First  Consul  by 
means  of  an  Infernal  Machine,  or  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
stuck  round  with  grape-shot  and  pieces  of  old  iron,  and 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  by  the  assistance  of  a  slow 
match  to  explode  at  the  moment  when  the  First  Consul 
was  passing  through  the  street.  A  man  who  had  been 
employed  to  lay  caltrops,  so  that  the  carriage  could  not 
move  on,  told  his  suspicions  to  the  police.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  and  the  explo- 
sion led  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  the  parties,  so  that 
the  scheme  never  came  to  anything,  though  it  was 
hushed  up  for  reasons  of  policy.  The  Eoyalists  became 
acquainted  with  these  men  in  prison  and  with  the  plot 
they  had  hatched,  and  readily  conceiving  that  "  the 
sovereign'st  thing  on  earth"  was  such  a  remedy  for  a 
desperate  cause,  in  their  hands  it  had  very  nearly  pro- 
duced the  effect  intended  by  it.  A  letter  from  the  Count 
de  Lille  to  Buonaparte,  inviting  him  to  restore  the  Crown 
of  France  to  him,  having  been  answered  with  cold  polite- 
ness, and  a  mission  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Guiche  to 
Paris  to  insinuate  the  same  gracious  project  having  ended 
in  her  receiving  orders  to  quit  the  country,  it  was  time  to 
exchange  these  persuasive  arts  for  stronger  measures. 
On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  October,  1800,  Buonaparte 
had  agreed  to  go  to  the  Opera ;  but  afterwards  being 
unwell  or  fatigued  by  business,  changed  his  mind  and 
wished  to  stay  at  home.  Josephine  and  one  or  two 
friends  who  were  with  him  persisted  in  urging  him  to  go, 
and  came  to  a  couch  where  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
waked  him  at  the  time.  One  brought  him  his  hat,  an- 
other his  sword.  He  was  in  a  manner  forced  into  his 
carriage,  where  he  again  fell  fast  asleep  and  was  dream- 
ing of  passing  the  Tagliamento,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
awoke  amidst  noise  and  flame.  He  had  passed  this 
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river  in  great  peril  by  torch-light  three  or  four  years 
before,  when  his  carriage  was  set  afloat  by  the  stream ; 
and  the  flashes  of  fire  and  sudden  lifting  up  of  the  car- 
riage by  the  explosion  on  the  present  occasion,  no  doubt, 
produced  the  coincidence  in  his  dream.  The  circum- 
stances were  these.  A  cart  bearing  the  barrel  of  gun- 
powder with  the  other  implements  of  destruction  as  de- 
scribed above,  had  been  placed  by  two  of  the  conspirators, 
Carbon  and  St.  Eegent  (who  had  been  Chouan  Chiefs),  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise,  where  the  First  Consul 
had  to  pass,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intercept  the  progress 
of  the  carriage,  which  had  hardly  room  to  get  by.  St. 
Regent  had  set  fire  to  the  match  at  the  appointed  instant  j 
but  the  coachman,  who  was  intoxicated,  driving  un- 
usually fast,  the  carriage  had  passed  the  machine  a 
second  or  two  before  it  went  off,  which  defeated  the  pro- 
ject. The  explosion  was  terrible.  It  reached  the  horse 
of  the  last  man  of  Buonaparte's  guard,  shattered  the 
windows  of  the  carriage,  killed  eight  persons,  wounded 
twenty-eight  (among  the  rest  the  incendiary  St.  Regent), 
and  damaged  a  great  number  of  houses.  The  report  was 
heard  for  several  miles  round  Paris.  Buonaparte  immedi- 
ately exclaimed  to  Lannes  and  Bessieres,  who  were  with 
him  in  the  coach,  "  We  are  blown  up ! "  They  would 
have  stopped  the  carriage,  but  he  ordered  it  to  drive  on, 
and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Opera,  where  the  noise  had 
been  heard,  and  where  his  entrance,  together  with  the 
disordered  looks  of  his  attendants,  caused  great  agitation  ; 
but  the  calm  appearance  of  the  First  Consul  reassured 
the  audience,  and  the  performance,  which  was  Haydn's. 
"  Creation  "  went  on.  Buonaparte's  coachman,  Caesar,  re- 
mained the  whole  time  insensible  of  what  had  happened, 
and  had  taken  the  explosion  for  the  firing  of  a  salute; 
but  a  dinner  having  been  given  him  by  his  brother-coach- 
men in  honor  of  his  escape,  a  hackney-coachman  who 
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was  present  said  he  knew  who  had  played  him  the  trick, 
having  seen  the  cart  issue  from  a  stable-yard  near  which 
he  took  up  his  stand  :  and  this  clue  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  real  authors  of  the  conspiracy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Buonaparte  was  furious  against  the 
Jacobins  and  against  the  Minister  of  Police,  whom  he 
accused  of  conniving  at  their  plots  and  machinations. 
At  several  Councils  of  State  which  were  held  upon  the 
subject,  he  declaimed  against  the  metaphysicians,  went 
back  to  the  Septembrisers,  the  affair  of  Baboauf,  the  31st 
of  May,  constantly  exonerated  the  priests  and  the  Roy- 
alists, and  charged  the  whole  upon  a  handful  of  miscreants, 
who  were  invariably  at  war  with  all  established  govern- 
ments and  with  the  peace  of  society.  Fouche'  by  his 
sullenness  and  reserve  did  not  remove  these  suspicions, 
though  he  persisted  in  ascribing  the  attempt  to  the 
Chouans  and  their  party.  The  First  Consul  wished  for 
an  act  of  summary  justice  against  the  remains  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, which,  after  several  impatient  discussions  and  con- 
siderable reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  Legislative  Body,  he  obtained;  and  130  of  the 
principal  agitators  (men  obnoxious  from  their  share  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  such  as  Choudieu,  Taillefer,  Thirion, 
Talot,  Felix  Lepelletier,  Eossignol,  and  others)  underwent 
a  sentence  of  transportation,  which  was  carried  into  in- 
stant effect,  though  some  of  them  were  allowed  to  return 
at  a  subsequent  period.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Berlier  x 
to  save  two  of  them,  Talot  and  Destrem,  from  being  pun- 
ished for  a  crime  of  which  it  was  very  soon  known  they 
had  not  been  guilty ;  but  this  met  with  a  cold  reception 
from  the  First  Consul,  who  said  they  had  been  condemned 

1  At  the  time  that  Buonaparte  was  accused  of  favouring  the  Royalists 
too  much,  he  addressed  Madame  Monge,  and  said,  "  You  will  be  satisfied 
with  me  to-day  :  I  have  appointed  three  Jacobins  to  the  Council  of  State." 
—  "  Who  are  they,  First  Consul?  "  —  "  Re'al,  Brune,  and  Berlier,"  was  the 
reply. 
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as  enemies  of  the  State,  and  referred  in  proof  to  the  act  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  in  which  not  a  word  was  said  of 
the  10th  of  October.  This  was  vindicating  injustice  by 
chicanery. 

A  month  after  the  affair  had  happened,  the  Minister 
of  Police  made  his  report  on  the  attempt  of  the  Infernal 
Machine.  He  had  the  contrivers  in  his  custody ;  and 
they  turned  out  (as  he  had  all  along  predicted)  to  be 
agents  of  the  Eoyalist  party.  He  entered  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul  as 
brought  over  from  England  by  Georges  Cadoudal  in  the 
November  preceding,  of  the  landing  of  his  accomplices, 
Carbon,  Joyan,  Lincelan,  St.  Eegent,  etc.,  of  their  intrigues, 
and  the  impenetrable  mystery  which  involved  them.  At 
length,  the  horse  which  had  been  fastened  to  the  Infernal 
Machine  afforded  some  traces,  and  led  to  the  seizure  of 
Carbon,  who,  being  found  secreted  in  the  house  of  two 
nuns,  Madame  Goyon  and  Madame  de  Cice*,  made  a  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  affair.  These  gentlewomen,  in  secret- 
ing a  public  assassin,  were  doubtless  influenced  by 
mistaken  motives  of  piety  and  loyalty.  St.  Eegent  and 
Carbon  were  condemned,  and  suffered  on  the  scaffold, 
though  they  were  tried  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  and 
in  common  course  of  law;  which  made  the  arbitrary 
decree  which  had  been  passed  against  a  number  of  inno- 
cent individuals  appear  in  a  more  unfavourable  light. 
Nothing  can  excuse  Buonaparte  on  this  occasion  but  the 
imminent  peril  he  was  in,  and  the  previous  attempts 
against  his  life  by  fanatics  of  the  same  party,  which  had 
worked  up  his  old  grudge  against  them  to  a  pitch  of  vio- 
lent irritation ;  and  which  having  once  fixed  his  purpose, 
he  would  not  relinquish  it  when  the  immediate  grounds 
were  removed.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  be  shot  at  like 
carrion  because  he  is  not  a  piece  of  well-preserved  mummy 
by  one  party  or  a  man  of  straw  by  the  other ;  and  in  the 
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distraction  of  the  moment,  he  will  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
the  first  object  that  presents  itself.  I  cannot  help  enter- 
taining some  doubt  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  an 
understanding  between  Fouche*  and  Buonaparte,  and  that 
the  detection  of  the  true  conspirators  was  postponed  till 
the  blow  had  been  struck  against  the  pretended  ones, 
who  were  equally  formidable  to  him,  whether  he  looked 
to  past  events  or  future  contingencies.  If  they  could  not 
brook  the  First  Consul,  how  should  the  Emperor  escape  ? 
The  silence  and  inaction  of  so  complete  a  double-dealer 
as  Fouche"  are  suspicious.  The  other  conspirators, 
Chevalier  and  Veycer,  and  Arena,  Ceracchi,  and  their 
coadjutors  were  soon  after  tried  and  executed.  The 
Republican  faction  made  no  more  attempts  of  the  kind. 
It  was  not  till  after  repeated  experience  that  Buonaparte 
became  convinced  that  those  who  act  on  their  own  im- 
pulses and  from  a  love  of  liberty  and  independence  are 
less  dangerous  than  those  combinations  where  in  the 
casting  of  the  parts  the  principals  are  safe  and  remote, 
and  where  the  subordinate  agents  are  merely  blind  and 
servile  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  superiors.  The 
bands  of  Chauffeurs  or  Chouans  who  infested  the  public 
roads,  and  kept  up  a  daring  and  clandestine  communica- 
tion between  intriguers  in  the  capital  and  foreign  powers, 
were  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  a  special  tribunal 
to  try  such  offences.  No  coach  could  venture  to  leave 
Paris  without  a  guard  of  four  soldiers.  This  has  been 
considered  as  a  stretch  of  ungovernable  ambition  and  a 
stride  to  absolute  power.  It  was  surely  a  measure  also  of 
private  self-defence  and  public  safety.  The  Orangemen 
are  supposed  to  justify  the  promulgation  of  military  law  in 
Ireland ;  as  a  few  spouting-clubs  produced  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  in  England.  —  When  Mr.  Fox  was 
over  in  Paris  in  1802,  he  used  to  have  frequent  and  warm 
disputes  with  the  First  Consul  on  the  subject  of  the  In- 

YOL.  III.  — 11 
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fernal  Machine,  the  latter  laying  the  blame  of  it  on  the 
English  Government,  and  the  former  vehemently  repel- 
ling the  charge  on  the  ground  that  no  Englishman  would 
lend  his  countenance  to  assassination.  This  argument 
showed  his  own  patriotism  and  honesty ;  but  the  feelings 
of  a  nation  change  with  its  maxims,  and  these  are  im- 
paired by  the  cause  in  which  you  embark  and  the  associ- 
ates whom  you  select.  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  his  love  of 
paradox  and  extreme  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of 
Jacobinism,  might  see  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light. 
It  might  be  thought  a  courtesy  to  foreign  manners  as 
well  as  a  compliment  to  foreign  princes  —  who  were 
frantically  calling  out,  "Give  us  a  tomb  or  a  throne!" 
adroitly  to  remove  the  great  impediment  to  the  latter ;  and 
members  of  the  British  Cabinet  might  be  found  then  as 
well  as  twenty  years  after  to  ask,  —  "  What  is  the  death 
of  General  Buonaparte  to  us,"  whether  owing  to  a  sudden 
explosion  or  a  lingering  climate  ?  * 

1  For  a  further  elucidation  of  a  certain  under-tone  in  English  casuistry 
on  this  subject  at  the  period  referred  to,  see  an  elaborate  article  on  tyranni- 
cide in  a  paper  called  "  The  Friend,"  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  "  The  ghost  is 
an  honest  ghost,"  and  speaks,  I  '11  be  bound,  no  more  than  was  set  down 
for  him.  This  shows  how  much  the  national  spirit  must  have  been  altered, 
and  how  strong  the  tide  must  have  set  in  to  the  support  of  legitimacy  by 
the  most  unwarrantable  means,  when  the  finest  intellects  could  not  escape 
the  general  contagion,  and  could  only  avoid  general  obloquy  by  withdraw- 
ing into  privacy  or  lending  themselves  to  the  basest  prostitution. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

PEACE   OF  AMIENS. 

BUONAPARTE  had  erected  Tuscany  into  a  kingdom,  and 
given  it  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  an  Infant  of  the  House  of 
Spain,  under  the  title  of  the  King  of  Etruria.  He  and 
his  wife1  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  in  May,  1801.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  audience  at  the  theatre  enthusias- 
tically applied  to  Buonaparte  the  verse  — 

"  J'ai  fait  des  rois,  Madame,  et  n'ai  pas  voulu  1'etre." 

The  Count  of  Leghorn  (for  it  was  under  this  title  that  he 
travelled)  turned  out  a  very  poor  creature  according  to 
common  report,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Buona- 
parte had  him  shown  ostentatiously  about,  "  to  let  people 
see  how  a  king  was  made.  It  was  enough  to  disgust 
them  with  royalty."  There  was  more  policy  than  hon- 
esty in  this  proceeding.  It  might  seem  by  this  as  if  he 
had  not  at  the  time  a  design  of  becoming  one  himself, 
though  still  it  was  tampering,  as  it  were,  with  the  sub- 

1  Maria  Louisa,  sister  of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  since  Duchess  of 
Lucca.  The  late  Duchess  of  Lucca  was  universally  hated  for  her  avarice, 
insolence,  and  duplicity.  To  give  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
people  make  use  of  religion  and  authority  as  a  screen  for  the  most  mon- 
strous or  the  most  petty  vices,  she  had  ordered  a  costly  chandelier  to  orna- 
ment her  private  chapel ;  but  the  tradesman  who  had  made  it,  knowing  her 
ntter  disregard  of  pecuniary  obligations,  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it  till 
he  had  been  paid  the  money.  On  this,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  hang  it 
up  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  the  effect.  "  There ! "  says  she,  "  now  it 
is  consecrated  property ;  take  it  down  at  your  peril ! " 
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ject ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  infer  that  the  diadem  which 
he  gave  to  another,  he  might  bind  on  his  own  brow.  He 
must  certainly  feel  that  he  was  made  of  very  different 
stuff  from  ordinary  kings.  When  I  think  of  that  fine 
head  (so  unlike  a  crowned  head),  of  those  Eepublican 
bands  led  by  freedom  to  victory,  and  that  severe  and 
almost  antique  simplicity  of  aspect  which  France  pre- 
sented as  a  contrast  to  the  Gothic  frippery  of  her  old 
government  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  I  am  still  willing  to 
believe  that  the  changes  which  were  afterwards  carried 
into  effect  were  alien  to  his  own  breast,  were  a  concession 
to  those  who  prefer  th«  tinsel  to  the  gold,  and  were 
forced  from  him  (in  sullen  scorn  and  defiance)  by  the 
persevering  determination  to  annul  and  disallow  all 
claims  (how  sterling  or  lofty  soever)  but  those  which  are 
founded  on  external  sound  and  show.  We  shall  see  that 
he  himself  speaks  with  great  confidence  and  complacency 
of  the  favourable  impressions  made  on  foreign  courts  by 
his  surrounding  himself  with  the  usual  paraphernalia  and 
symbols  of  power. 

The  Allies  certainly  reckoned  on  the  loose  and  fluct- 
uating mass  of  power  in  France,  as  the  great  means  of 
disuniting  and  subduing  it,  either  by  want  of  concert  in 
the  armies  or  by  the  collision  of  the  different  factions. 
The  danger  on  this  side,  at  least,  Buonaparte  averted  by 
taking  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  and  giving  unity 
and  stability  to  the  State ;  and,  come  what  would, 
France  thus  secured  the  great  principle  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  the  right  of  changing  her  existing  government 
for  one  more  congenial  to  it;  like  England,  which  had 
altered  the  succession,  but  retained  the  forms  of  her 
established  Constitution.  The  Continental  Powers  saw 
the  advantages  which  the  new  Government  derived  from 
the  change  ;  and  though  they  did  not  hate  it  less,  feared 
it  more: — 
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1  Like  to  a  sort  of  steers, 


'Mongst  whom  some  beast  of  strange  and  foreign  guise 
Unwares  has  chanced,  far  straying  from  his  peers ; 
So  did  their  ghastly  gaze  betray  their  hidden  fears." 

The  Emperor  Paul  alone,  the  most  rash  and  splenetic 
amongst  them,  seemed  to  swallow  the  bait  entire ;  and 
disappointed  at  the  ill-successes  of  his  troops  under 
Suwarrow,  and  disgusted  with  the  exclusive  maritime 
claims  set  up  by  the  English  and  their  selfish  conduct, 
made  common  cause  with  Buonaparte,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  his  admiration  of  the  man  as  a  kind  of  infatuation, 
disregarding  the  political  principle  for  the  sake  of  the 
dramatic  effect.  This  soon  led  to  his  own  tragic  end. 
His  new  associate  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Paul.  The  English  had  refused 
his  request  to  give  up  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem;  Buonaparte  sent  him  the  sword  which 
Pope  Leo  X.  had  given  to  the  Grand  Master,  L'lle  Adam, 
for  his  defence  of  Ehodes  against  the  Turks.  The  Eng- 
lish ministry  refused  to  include  8,000  or  10,000  Russian 
soldiers,  taken  either  in  Italy  or  in  Holland  under  the 
Duke  of  York's  command,  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners ; 
Buonaparte  had  them  collected  together,  clothed  and 
equipped,  and  sent  back  to  Eussia.  Napoleon  also  sent 
a  French  actress  to  St.  Petersburg!!. 

The  Queen  of  Naples,  alarmed  at  the  part  her  court  had 
lately  taken  against  the  French,  and  at  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Damas  soon  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  made  a  jour- 
ney express  to  Petersburgh  to  solicit  the  intercession  of 
the  Emperor  Paul ;  and  at  his  request  Buonaparte  spared 
Naples.  The  Czar  was  overpowered  with  so  many  marks 
of  courtesy  and  generosity.  He  was  ready  to  run  his  er- 
rands, to  do  his  bidding,  to  "  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth,"  or  close  up  the  passage  of  the  seas  for  him.  He 
lent  a  favourable  ear  to  a  project  for  marching  a  joint 
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army  of  French  and  Eussian  troops  through  Persia  to 
the  Indus,  and  entered  heart  and  hand  into  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  North.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Buona- 
parte couched  in  these  terms :  "  Citizen  First  Consul,  — 
I  do  not  write  to  you  to  discuss  the  rights  of  men  or 
citizens;  every  country  governs  itself  as  it  pleases. 
Wherever  I  see  at  the  head  of  a  nation  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  rule  and  how  to  fight,  my  heart  is  at- 
tracted towards  him.  I  write  to  acquaint  you  with  my 
dissatisfaction  with  England,  who  violates  every  article 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  has  no  guide  but  her  egotism 
and  interest.  I  wish  to  unite  with  you  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unjust  proceedings  of  that  government."  This  al- 
ludes to  the  encroachments  at  this  time  made  by  the 
English  in  the  right  of  search  at  sea,  very  necessary,  per- 
haps, as  a  measure  of  security  to  give  her  the  uncontrolled 
command  of  the  sea,  but  contrary  to  old  established  cus- 
tom and  to  all  previous  treaties.  The  Americans,  dis- 
gusted with  the  violence  of  the  Directory,  and  provoked 
by  the  attempts  of  Talleyrand  at  peculation,  had  for 
some  time  sided  with  the  English  and  nearly  gone  to 
war  with  France ;  but  the  steps  taken  by  the  First  Con- 
sul restored  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  who  were  at 
peace  with  England,  enraged  at  seeing  their  fleets  and 
vessels  stopped  on  the  high  seas  as  interlopers  by  Eng- 
lish cruisers,  and  dragged  into  English  ports  as  felons, 
joined  with  Russia  to  resist  such  arbitrary  and  un- 
admitted claims.  The  Emperor  published  an  edict  to 
seize  on  all  British  goods  and  subjects  in  his  dominions ; 
the  three  great  northern  fleets  were  to  assemble  in  the 
Baltic  and  to  be  prepared  to  act  offensively  in  the  spring 
of  1801.  The  Danes  took  possession  of  Hamburgh,  thus 
cutting  off  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe ;  and  Prussia,  like 
a  gaunt  hound,  did  not  scruple  to  seize  on  Hanover  (the 
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independence  of  which  it  was  especially  bound  to 
guarantee)  as  a  mark  of  the  good  faith  and  disin- 
terestedness of  regular  governments  towards  each  other. 
This  maritime  coalition  was  broken  up  by  two  events  —  by 
the  gallant  and  desperate  attack  of  Nelson  on  the  Danish 
fleet  in  the  Sound  (in  which  he  ran  all  the  risks  of 
bravery  and  genius,  though  with  less  than  his  wonted 
success) ;  and  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who 
was  assassinated  in  the  night  of  the  23d  of  March,  1801, 
by  those  of  his  own  household.  His  son  succeeded  him. 
The  death  of  a  sovereign  seemed  to  cost  little,  so  that  the 
sovereignty  survived ;  the  historic  Muse  did  not  put  on 
mourning  for  the  occasion,  nor  did  Europe  talk  of  waging 
eternal  war  against  those  who  had  thus  staggered  the 
person  of  an  anointed  king.  The  ashes  of  a  monarch  are 
no  more  than  common  dust,  unless  when  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty rises  out  of  them ;  as  regicide,  sacrilege,  treason,  are 
words  of  slight  import,  provided  they  are  not  coupled 
with  the  rights  and  happiness  of  millions.  It  is  then 
that  both  princes  and  people  stand  aghast,  and  (strange 
as  it  may  seem)  league  together  for  mutual  safety  and 
support !  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  in  London,  instead 
of  the  Eussian  Ambassador  receiving  his  passports,  Lord 
St.  Helen's  proceeded  forthwith  to  Petersburgh.  Buona- 
parte, who  might  think  they  would  use  little  ceremony 
with  him,  if  they  turned  round  in  this  manner  on  one 
of  their  own  clique,  was  the  only  person  who  seemed 
shocked  at  it ;  and  his  ministers  had  some  difficulty  in 
recalling  to  his  mind  that  it  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon mode  of  disposing  of  arbitrary  sovereigns  in  despotic 
•countries.  Paul's  successor,  not  willing  to  afford  a  simi- 
lar triumph  to  the  zealots  of  religion  and  social  order, 
hearkened  to  the  counsels  of  his  father's  murderers.  The 
Northern  Powers  acquiesced  (perforce)  in  the  maritime 
-claims  advanced  by  England;  Denmark  gave  up  Ham- 
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burgh,  Prussia  let  go  its  grasp  on  Hanover,  and  things 
remained  much  on  the  same  footing  as  before  on  that 
side  of  the  Continent.  Soon  after,  in  June,  1801,  Buona- 
parte, in  concert  with  Spain,  marched  an  army  into 
Portugal,  took  Olivenza  and  Almeida,  and  forced  the 
Prince-Eegent  of  Portugal  (who  was  son-in-law  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  the  close  and  strenuous  ally  of  Eng- 
land) to  conclude  a  separate  peace  and  shut  its  ports 
against  the  English.  In  the  mean  time,  Malta  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  fleet ;  and  the  French  forces  in 
Egypt,  attacked  and  beaten  by  the  British  army  under 
Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie,  who  was  killed  in  making  good 
his  landing  in  March,  1801,  were  compelled  to  capitulate 
and  return  to  France  in  June  the  same  year.  Thus  the- 
English  remained  masters  at  sea,  the  French  by  land; 
each  nation  had  pushed  its  advantages  to  the  utmost : 
and  this  state  of  equilibrium  and  uncertainty  what  far- 
ther to  attempt,  if  not  an  argument  for  peace  (considering 
the  objects  at  stake  and  the  irritation  of  political  feeling), 
was  at  least  a  favourable  opportunity  for  taking  breath 
and  collecting  all  their  strength  for  the  meditated  blow, 
before  this  unnatural  struggle  was  renewed  to  the  com- 
plete triumph  or  absolute  destruction  of  one  or  the  other 
party.  France  fought  for  its  own  existence  or  for  the 
continuance  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  in  this  object, 
it  had  triumphed ;  England  fought  confessedly  (or  with 
a  purpose,  if  only  darkly  avowed,  not  the  less  fixed  and 
rooted)  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  order  of 
things  or  of  what  was  called  social  order,  which  could 
not  be  effected  without  the  total  subjection  of  France. 
In  this  object  it  had  failed;  and  therefore  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  (according  to  the  common  course  of  events  and 
operations  of  men's  passions)  on  which  side  the  tempta- 
tion with  the  watchful  desire  to  renew  the  contest  would 
lie  —  on  theirs  who  had  secured  the  object  for  which 
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they  took  up  arms,  or  on  theirs  who  had  been  baffled  in 
their  attempts  to  dictate  a  government  to  another  country 
on  the  plea  of  just  and  necessary  defence,  which  plea 
could  never  be  wanting  while  a  hope  remained  or  an  op- 
portunity offered  for  overturning  the  independence  and 
government  of  the  rival  State.  There  was  time  enough 
for  bringing  this  great  and  mighty  question  to  an  issue; 
and  there  was  no  danger  that  the  motives  for  recurring 
to  it  would  cease  with  intermission  or  reflection.  The 
sense  of  disappointed  revenge  does  not  rankle  less  in  the 
breast  of  monarchs  for  being  long  brooded  over;  and 
peace  or  war  is  always  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  easy 
to  make  or  find  the  pretexts.  Besides,  new  ones  were 
wanted,  the  old  ones  not  only  having  failed  of  success, 
but  being  the  least  palatable  possible.  The  Peace  of 
Amiens,  therefore,  was  acceded  to  after  some  reluctance 
and  "  face-making,"  not  to  prevent  future  animosities  and 
effect  a  true  reconciliation,  but  it  was  a  sponge  to  wipe 
out  old  scores  and  begin  the  game  over  again  on  a  new 
ground.  —  Some  threats  were  indeed  thrown  out,  and 
some  preparations  were  made  after  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt  for  an  invasion  of  England ;  but  these  were  nei- 
ther serious  nor  formidable,  and  ended  in  nothing  but 
Lord  Nelson's  scouring  the  Channel  so  that  not  an 
enemy's  fishing-boat  could  appear  in  it,  and  blockading 
the  French  flotilla  in  the  harbour  of  Boulogne.  The  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed  10th  October,  1801,  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain;  but  so 
much  did  the  swallowing  of  this  bitter  pill  go  against 
the  stomach  of  the  higher  authorities,  that  it  took  five 
months,  till  the  March  of  the  following  year,  to  adjust 
the  particulars  of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Pitt  went  out  of  office 
on  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Addington  succeeded  to  keep 
his  place  warm  for  him  on  his  return  to  it.  The  colonies 
which  the  English  had  taken  during  the  war  (which  was 
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all  they  had  got  by  it)  were  for  the  most  part  restored ; 
Malta  was  to  be  given  up  under  a  general  guarantee  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John :  and  it  was  the  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  this  stipulation  that  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  renewal  of  the  war  a  twelvemonth  after.  —  To 
resume  the  account  of  one  or  two  other  points. 

Buonaparte,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  proposed  to  strike  from  the  list  of  Emi- 
grants all  but  those  who  had  held  an  important  rank  or 
taken  a  distinguished  part  in  foreign  armies  or  in  the 
bands  of  insurgent  Eoyalists :  or  those  among  the  clergy 
who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
government.  In  consequence,  they  presented  themselves 
in  crowds  and  of  all  classes,  and  nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  First  Constituent  Assembly,  who  had  fled,  returned 
to  France.  During  the  absence  of  the  First  Consul  in 
Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Cambace'res 
had  gone  beyond  his  instructions  in  enlarging  the  list  of 
exceptions:  on  his  return,  Napoleon  found  among  the 
number  of  those  who  were  allowed  to  come  back,  several 
great  names  that  had  borne  arms  against  France.  He 
testified  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  chagrin  at  this. 
He  consulted  with  Berlier  whether  these  erasures  could 
not  be  recalled,  as  having  been  procured  by  false  certifi- 
cates of  civism.  "  There  are  five  or  six  thousand  Emi- 
grants," he  said,  "  whom  it  is  at  all  events  necessary  to 
prevent  from  returning  to  the  country  to  trouble  its 
repose,  unless  they  pass  over  our  dead  bodies.  But  out 
of  a  hundred  thousand  persons  wandering  in  exile,  the 
most  dangerous  and  hostile  have  contrived  to  return 
because  they  could  afford  to  bribe  the  police;  a  duke 
could  get  himself  struck  off  the  list,  while  a  poor  man 
remained  on  it."  On  an  objection  being  made  to  the  un- 
popularity of  some  part  of  the  laws  respecting  emigration, 
the  First  Consul  replied,  "  What  signifies  the  opinion  of 
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the  saloons  and  busy-bodies  ?  There  is  only  one  opinion 
that  I  care  for,  that  of  the  common  peasants."  Not 
long  after,  to  show  the  temper  and  views  of  the  class  of 
persons  thus  readmitted  (as  it  were  on  their  parole)  to 
the  bosom  of  their  country,  Buonaparte  was  at  the 
theatre  to  witness  a  play,  called  "  Edward  in  Scotland," 
in  which  the  Emigrants  and  Eoyalists  made  constant 
applications  of  different  passages  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
found  a  parallel  between  the  Consular  Government  and 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  most  violent  and  continued  interruption 
proceeded  from  a  box  directly  opposite  the  First  Consul's, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  one  of  the  Emigrants 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  at  Calais  some  years  before, 
and  whom  Buonaparte  had  released  from  prison.  The 
piece  was  suppressed,  and  the  Emigrants  and  Royalists 
exclaimed  bitterly  against  the  tyranny  of  the  First  Con- 
sul. J  Such  were  the  difficulties  and  straits  to  which  he 
was  reduced  by  the  attempt  to  reconcile  different  pre- 
judices and  parties,  the  safety  of  the  State  with  humanity 
towards  individuals,  the  foundations  of  liberty  with  the 
exercise  of  power.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Buona- 
parte to  have  lent  himself  to  either  extreme  of  old  pre- 
judices or  new  principles,  but  to  combine  and  hold  the 
balance  between  them  was  not  so  easy.  He  might  have 
brought  back  the  Bourbons  or  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunals ;  or  he  might  have  permitted  the  uncontrolled 
liberty  of  the  press  and  been  covered  with  the  imputation 
of  crimes  like  a  leprosy ;  or  have  suppressed  the  police 
and  laid  his  breast  bare  to  the  assassin's  knife ;  or  suf- 
fered the  Allies  to  overrun  France  without  striking  a 

1  Dupatel,  the  author  of  a  piece  called  "  The  Three  Valets,"  and  which 
was  erroneously  supposed  to  reflect  on  the  three  consuls,  had  erery 
amends  made  him  by  Napoleon  for  the  first  ebullition  of  hia  resentment^ 
as  soon  as  the  mistake  was  discovered. 
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blow ;  or  have  retired  into  private  life  with  the  "bonho- 
mie and  self-denial  of  a  simple  citizen;  and  he  would 
have  pleased  many  people.  But  how  to  enforce  author- 
ity in  the  midst  of  party  rage  without  being  accused  of 
tyranny;  how  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  all  Europe 
without  being  railed  at  as  a  conqueror ;  how  to  secure  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  without  infringing  on  the  freedom 
of  the  country,  how  to  conciliate  religious  scruples  with- 
out bringing  back  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  supersti- 
tion ;  how  to  avail  himself  of  powerful  interests  and  great 
bodies  in  the  State  without  attacking  liberal  institu- 
tions and  the  rights  of  all ;  these  were  problems  which 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  strictest  logic  or  the 
giddiest  romance  to  answer.  Had  he  tried  to  hold  the 
balance  less  even  between  the  conflicting  interests,  or  had 
he  inclined,  whenever  there  was  a  doubt,  to  the  right 
instead  of  the  expedient,  I  do  not  say  he  would  have 
succeeded  better,  but  I  think  he  would  have  deserved  to 
succeed  better.  Being  himself  new,  he  should  have 
taken  his  stand  on  what  was  new ;  and  all  public  acts 
and  institutions  having  a  prospective  operation,  instead  of 
cleaving  to  antiquity,  should  make  an  advance  to  futurity, 
for  that  is  the  direction  in  which  the  world  moves,  not 
backwards,  but  forwards.  Or  what  was  temporary,  and 
arising  out  of  actual  emergencies,  might  have  been  arbi- 
trary ;  what  was  permanent,  ought  to  have  been  just  and 
liberal.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  he  owed  his  ruin  to 
his  running  counter  to  the  liberal  maxims  and  spirit  of 
the  age  ;  these  indeed  failed  him  when  he  needed  their 
support,  and  they  his ;  had  he  appealed  to  them  sooner, 
they  would  perhaps  have  sooner  betrayed  or  compromised 
him  by  their  imbecility  or  violence.  The  only  obstacle 
he  found  fatal  or  insurmountable  was  the  besotted  bigo- 
try of  Spain,  or  the  barbarous  attachment  of  the  Kussians 
to  the  soil  on  which  they  are  serfs.  It  will  hardly  be  in- 
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sisted  that  the  opposition  of  England  would  have  been 
disarmed  by  his  making  nearer  approaches  to  the 
standard  of  modern  philosophy.  He  himself  said,  that 
*'  it  had  been  wished  for  him  to  have  been  a  Washington ; 
but  that  had  Washington  been  in  his  place,  surrounded 
with  discord  within  and  invasion  without,  he  would  have 
defied  him  to  have  done  as  he  did."  In  the  discussions 
of  the  Council  of  State,  Cambace'res  was  considered  as 
representing  the  opinions  of  the  old  aristocracy,  Lebrun 
those  of  the  modern  republicans  :  Buonaparte  was  called 
the  consolidated  third  ;  and  in  acting  as  umpire  between 
the  two  and  listening  to  their  arguments,  had  not  the 
less  difficulty  in  mastering  both. 

The  Concordat,  though  a  favourite  and  long-meditated 
scheme,  was  attended  with  many  difficulties  in  the  exe- 
cution and  unpleasant  consequences  in  the  sequel.  After 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  Napoleon  had  ordered  Murat,  who 
had  marched  against  the  Neapolitan  troops,  to  spare 
Eome,  and  had  restored  his  temporal  dominions  to  the 
Pope  ;  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  give  to  France  her 
old  religion  and  a  new  sovereign.  The  treaty  was  signed 
the  18th  of  September,  1801.  A  proclamation  of  the 
Consuls  notified  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic 
worship  some  time  after ;  and  on  Easter  Sunday  (1802), 
the  new  ordinance  was  solemnly  carried  into  effect  at 
Paris.  All  the  great  bodies  of  the  state,  the  civil  authori- 
ties, and  the  Consuls  repaired  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony to  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame.  As  a  proof  how  little 
regular  progress  had  been  made  in  etiquette,  there  were 
still  several  hackney-coaches  in  the  procession.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  that  the  household  of 
the  First  Consul  put  on  livery.  An  invitation  had  been 
addressed  to  the  public  functionaries  and  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body  to  follow  the  example.  Mass  was  per- 
formed with  pontifical  magnificence  by  Cardinal  Caprara. 
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The  new  bishops  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Republic.  After  a  discourse  delivered  by  M.  de  Boisge- 
lin,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  (the  same  who  had  preached 
the  sermon  on  the  coronation  of  Louis  the  XVI.),  a  Te 
Deum  for  the  general  peace  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Church  concluded  this  religious  ceremony,  with 
which  every  kind  of  military  pomp  was  mingled,  and 
which  was  announced  to  the  capital  in  the  morning  by 
discharges  of  artillery.  At  night  there  was  an  illumina- 
tion and  concert  in  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries.  The 
peace  of  Amiens  and  the  Concordat  became  the  favourite 
subjects  of  the  French  artists.  The  Exhibition  of  that 
year  was  resplendent  with  allegorical  cars  of  victory  and 
triumphal  arches  of  peace,  as  fine  and  as  evanescent  as 
the  rainbow ! 

The  military  had  a  great  repugnance  to  the  new 
arrangement,  and  there  was  some  art  used  in  getting 
them  to  attend  the  ceremony  at  Notre-Dame.  Berthier 
invited  the  principal  to  breakfast  with  him,  whence  he 
took  them  to  the  First  Consul's  levee,  so  that  they  could 
not  excuse  themselves  from  accompanying  him.  On 
their  return,  Buonaparte  asked  Delmas  what  he  thought 
of  the  ceremony  ?  He  replied,  "  It  was  an  admirable 
capucinade.  All  that  was  wanting  to  complete  it  was  a 
million  of  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  overturn 
what  you  are  trying  to  re-establish ! "  This  sarcasm  did 
not  go  unpunished.  Eapp,  who  was  privileged  to  say 
what  he  pleased,  being  asked  if  he  should  go  to  mass, 
answered  the  First  Consul  in  the  negative;  but  added 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  priests,  "  provided  he  did  not 
make  them  his  aides-de-camp  or  his  cooks."  In  fact, 
from  the  little  esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  the 
French  priests  to  this  day  look  like  fellows  who  have 
stolen  something.  In  Italy,  they  have  none  of  this 
dejected,  sneaking  look!  After  the  Concordat  the  de- 
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cade  was  regularly  exchanged  for  the  week,  and  the 
public  offices  were  shut  on  Sundays.  The  adoption  of 
the  new  system  cost  Napoleon  more  uneasiness  and 
trouble  than  was  suspected.  The  refractory  priests  gave 
themselves  great  airs  upon  it;  the  Pope  became  more 
untractable  than  before.  The  clergy  were  constantly  urg- 
ing claims  inconsistent  with  the  existing  laws  and  man- 
ners of  society ;  and  with  any  other  man  than  Buonaparte, 
would  certainly  have  resumed  their  ancient  preponder- 
ance or  brought  new  calamities  on  themselves.  Scandal- 
ous scenes  ensued.  The  curate  of  the  church  of  St.  Koch 
having  refused  to  read  the  funeral  service  over  the  re- 
mains of  a  Mademoiselle  Chameroi,  a  female  opera-dancer, 
the  populace  were  near  stoning  him ;  and  Monge  said 
dryly,  "It  was  a  dispute  of  one  set  of  actors  against 
another."  The  First  Consul  put  a  stop  to  these  proceed- 
ings ;  but  was  it  possible  to  suppress  the  spirit  in  which 
they  originated,  and  which  lurked  under  the  cowl  and 
surplice,  like  the  plague  in  tainted  robes  ? 

The  affairs  of  St.  Domingo  were  another  rock  on  which 
this  double  policy  split.  What  was  he  to  make  of  that 
gigantic  group  of  black  heads  ranged  round  the  standard 
of  revolt  ?  Was  he  to  proclaim  their  unqualified  enfran- 
chisement and  natural  independence  and  to  extend  to 
them  all  the  benefits  of  the  Declaration  of  Bights,  in  dis- 
regard of  circumstances  and  consequences  ?  This  cos- 
mopolite philanthropy  would  be  contrary  to  all  his 
maxims  and  principles  of  government.  Was  he  to  resolve 
on  their  absolute  subjugation  or  indiscriminate  slaughter  ? 
This  would  be  equally  repugnant  to  humanity  and  pru- 
dence. What  then  was  he  to  do  ?  After  considering 
whether  he  could  not  play  off  the  men  of  colour  against 
them  (like  chess-men  on  a  board)  he  resolved  with  great 
justice  and  moderation  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  that  is, 
to  maintain  the  system  which  Toussaint  Louverture  had 
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established,  to  disarm  the  men  of  colour,  to  extend  Tous- 
saint's  authority  over  the  whole  colony,  to  appoint  him 
Commander-in-chief  of  St.  Domingo,  and  to  confirm  his 
regulations  respecting  the  civil  liberty  and  voluntary 
labour  of  the  blacks. 

All  now  went  on  well  for  two  years  (1800  and  1801). 
But  Toussaint  himself  defeated  the  friendly  intentions  of 
the  First  Consul  and  the  prospects  of  his  countrymen, 
instigated,  according  to  Buonaparte,  by  the  English,  who 
foresaw  the  ruin  of  their  own  system,  should  the  blacks 
restrain  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and 
propriety  in  submission  to  the  mother-country.  Tous- 
saint threw  off  his  dependence  and  set  up  for  himself.  It 
is  curious  to  hear  Buonaparte's  complaints  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  says,  "  To  give  an  idea  of  the  indignation  which 
the  First  Consul  must  have  felt,  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
that  Toussaint  not  only  assumed  authority  over  the  colony 
during  his  life,  but  invested  himself  with  the  right  of 
naming  his  successor ;  and  pretended  to  hold  his  author- 
ity not  from  the  mother-country,  but  from  a  soi-disant 
colonial  assembly  which  he  had  created."  Eecourse  was 
therefore  had  to  the  former  scheme  of  joining  with  the 
men  of  colour  against  the  blacks,  and  General  Le  Clerc 
was  sent  out  with  a  considerable  armament  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  expedition  was  at  first  successful,  and  Tous- 
saint surrendered  himself  and  was  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  island ;  but  being  afterwards  detected  in  a  clandestine 
correspondence  with  the  English,  he  was  seized  and  sent 
a  prisoner  to  France,  where  he  died  in  consequence  of  his 
confinement.  The  war  after  his  departure  broke  out  afresh ; 
the  most  shocking  excesses  were  committed  on  both  sides ; 
and  Le  Clerc  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops  having  fallen 
victims  to  the  yellow  fever,  the  negroes  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  government  of  the  island.  To  show  the 
severity  of  Buonaparte's  character  in  public  affairs,  he 
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compelled  his  sister  Pauline  (the  wife  of  General  Le  Clerc) 
to  accompany  him  on  this  hazardous  expedition,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  dread  which  was  entertained  of  it.  The 
behaviour  of  Buonaparte  to  the  colonists  has  been  violently 
censured  both  by  friends  and  foes.  His  conduct  was  not 
certainly  modelled  on  the  maxim  —  Fiat  justitia,  mat 
ccdum ;  it  was  not  that  of  a  romantic  and  impassioned 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation;  neither 
was  it  (as  has  been  pretended)  that  of  a  fiend,  but  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  an  ordinary  statesman  and  man  of  the 
world.  His  detractors  might  learn,  with  a  little  self- 
reflection,  from  their  censures  of  him  to  form  a  juster 
estimate  of  their  own  idols.  The  worst  of  his  actions  are 
only  on  a  par  (a  degrading  one,  I  own)  with  the  best  of 
theirs.  A  similar  treatment  of  a  revolted  colony  of  ours 
would  make  a  brilliant  episode  in  the  life  of  a  Lord  Mel- 
ville or  a  Lord  Bathurst.  Buonaparte  at  first  showed 
every  consideration  for  the  blacks  ;  and  he  only  grew 
moody  and  exasperated  when  he  found  her  chief  colony 
torn  from  France  and  in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  England.  His  jealousy  on  that  head  instantly 
turned  the  scale.  Alas  !  the  way  to  outstrip  us  would 
have  been  in  the  race  of  generosity  and  magnanimity,  and 
not  by  trying  to  be  foremost  in  that  of  selfish  policy  or 
•unfeeling  cruelty !  The  death  of  Toussaint  Louverture 
was  one  of  those  topics  on  which  the  tropes  and  figures 
of  political  rhetoric  at  one  time  delighted  to  dwell.  As 
it  took  place  in  a  castle  in  Franche-Compte'  and  not  in  the 
streets  of  London.no  one  could  say  how  it  had  happened; 
dark  hints  were  thrown  out,  and  it  became  a  painful 
mystery,  over  which  imagination  drew  its  worst  colours, 
and  malice  and  prejudice  left  no  doubt  of  the  truth  I 
After  so  many  stories  of  the  kind  have  been  proved  to  be 
equally  groundless  and  improbable,  one  might  suppose 
that  this  would  have  been  discarded  with  the  rest,  as  a 
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lawyer  flings  up  a  shameless  brief;  but  there  are  some 
minds  that  seem  eaten  up  with  the  measles  of  servility. 
and  whom  neither  the  height  of  genius  nor  universal  fame 
can  raise  above  that  low  pitch  of  moral  thinking  that  is  to 
be  found  at  the  second  tables  of  the  great.  —  Buonaparte 
had  some  qualms  on  the  subject  of  making  the  blacks  of 
St.  Domingo  free,  and  leaving  those  of  Martinique  and 
other  islands  in  slavery,  which  inconsequentiality  he  pro- 
poses to  remedy  by  a  law  declaring  that  "the  blacks  shall  be 
slaves  at  Martinique  and  at  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bour- 
bon ;  and  they  shall  be  free  at  St.  Domingo,  Guadaloupe, 
and  Cayenne;"  as  if  this  geographical  separation  could 
stifle  the  pulse  of  liberty  when  it  had  once  begun  to  beat,, 
or  the  fitness  of  the  blacks  for  slavery  or  freedom  could 
be  dependent  on  positive  enactments.  Napoleon  labours, 
hard  at  the  point  of  amalgamating  the  blacks  and  the 
whites  by  the  medium  of  polygamy,  and  states  that  he  had 
held  several  conferences  with  theologians  on  the  subject. 
But  this  expedient  would  degrade  marriage  instead  of 
raising  the  blacks,  as  long  as  the  whites  continued  masters, 
at  home.  Would  Buonaparte  marry  a  French  princess 
to  a  black  chieftain?  No:  but  till  then,  his  system 
would  have  no  relation  to  the  polygamy  of  the  East. 

The  establishment  of  the  Polytechnic  and  other  schools 
on  the  most  extensive  and  best-digested  plans,  carried 
instruction  and  improvement  to  every  part  of  France. 
Buonaparte  boasts  of  his  munificence  and  exertions  in 
this  respect,  and  justly  remarks  that  none  but  a  bad 
government  need  fear  the  information  of  the  people.  He. 
merely  strove  to  keep  the  direction  of  this  powerful  engine 
of  public  opinion  (by  giving  to  the  government  the  choice 
and  payment  of  the  teachers)  as  much  as  possible  in  his 
own  hands:  —  if  he  had  not,  there  were  plenty  of  other 
hands  into  which  it  would  soon  have  fallen.  The  In- 
stitute had  been  founded  by  the  Convention ;  and  contained 
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nearly  all  the  talent  and  science  of  France.  Some  sur- 
viving members  of  the  old  French  Academy,  who  regarded 
themselves  as  the  fine  gentlemen  of  letters  and  affected 
to  look  upon  the  Institute  as  a  society  of  mechanics  and 
revolutionists,  undertook  to  set  up  an  opposition  to  the 
latter  under  the  auspices  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who  was 
partial  to  this  sort  of  pedantry  and  tinsel,  during  the 
absence  of  his  brother  at  Marengo;  but  soon  after,  the 
lofty  pretensions  of  the  Academicians  were  quashed,  and 
they  were  admitted  as  the  second  class  of  the  Institute. 
In  France  science  was  associated  with  the  period  of  the 
Eevolution,  as  poetry  and  the  belles-lettres  were  referred  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
science  is  patronised  in  the  fashionable  circles  as  proving 
nothing  ;  while  elegant  literature  and  the  study  of  human' 
ity  are  studiously  banished  from  or  barely  tolerated  in 
our  polite  lecture-rooms,  whatever  appeals  to  sentiment 
and  imagination  being  thought  dangerous.  The  Fine  Arts 
were  courted  and  encouraged  under  the  Consulate.  Ad- 
mired pictures  were  purchased  by  the  Government ;  and 
distinguished  or  promising  young  artists  had  splendid 
apartments  assigned  them  in  the  Louvre.  A  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Nicolas  Poussin  was  cast  in  compliment 
to  French  art.  Josephine  had  a  real  taste  and  relish  for 
works  of  art,  which  her  husband  had  not ;  but  whenever 
she  contrived  to  procure  any  precious  chef-d'oeuvre  for 
her  private  collection,  Buonaparte  said  he  felt  himself 
robbed  of  it,  because  it  no  longer  belonged  to  the  public 
and  to  France.  To  show  his  sense  of  the  value  of  men  of 
genius,  he  declared  at  a  later  period  that  had  Corneille 
lived  in  his  time  he  would  have  made  him  a  prince.  He 
did  not  disdain  to  be  the  personal  friend  of  Talma ;  nor 
did  Talma  ever  repay  this  distinction  with  ingratitude  or 
baseness.  Equal  attention  and  encouragement  were  given 
to  the  fine  and  the  mechanic  arts,  to  agriculture,  manufao 
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tures,  and  commerce.  In  considering  the  relative  value 
of  the  three  last,  Napoleon  gave  the  precedence  to  agricul- 
ture, which  raises  the  means  of  subsistence ;  second,  to 
manufactures  or  handicrafts,  which  produce  the  con- 
veniences and  ornaments  of  life ;  third,  to  commerce,  which 
exchanges  what  is  superfluous  for  what  is  deficient  in 
these.  With  respect  to  foreign  commerce,  he  decided 
with  his  usual  keen  and  comprehensive  glance  in  favour 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade  against  monopolies.  The 
correctness  and  soundness  of  his  views  are  indeed  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  with  the  sole  exception  of  what  related 
to  his  own  personal  power  and  ambition ;  but  there,  it 
should  be  remembered,  others  did  not  leave  him  a  free 
choice.  Bridges  were  constructed,  roads  were  laid  out, 
canals  dug,  which  extended  the  inland  navigation  from 
the  south  to  the  north  of  France,  from  Marseilles  to 
Amsterdam,  harbours  scooped  out  or  secured,  forests 
planted,  new  products  in  cultivation  imported,  the  breed 
of  different  kinds  of  cattle  improved.  The  roads  over 
Mount  Cenis  and  the  Simplon  were  projected  and  begun, 
the  noblest  ever  executed  by  the  hand  of  man;  and 
public  monuments,  buildings,  and  embellishments  were 
scattered  through  the  capital  and  the  principal  towns 
in  France  with  a  prodigal  and  benevolent  hand.  The 
finances  were  at  the  same  time  kept  in  the  greatest  order ; 
public  peculators  and  jobbers  were  discountenanced  and 
punished;  every  general  plan,  almost  every  individual 
detail,  was  submitted  to  Buonaparte's  immediate  notice  ; 
and  in  his  own  household  the  strictest  economy  was  com- 
bined with  the  utmost  magnificence.  He  examined  the 
accounts,  kept  an  eye  on  the  purveyors ;  and  descending 
to  the  minutest  details,  was  like  some  other  princes  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  his  own  butler,  steward,  and 
upholsterer.  On  one  occasion,  thinking  the  charge  for 
some  silk  hangings  with  gold  buttons  extravagant,  he 
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took  one  of  the  buttons  in  his  pocket  and  walked  out  into 
one  of  the  streets  in  Paris  to  ask  the  price  of  it.  The 
affairs  of  Europe,  the  army,  the  police,  the  administration 
of  justice,  prisons,  the  press,  public  works,  were  all  under 
his  constant  inspection  and  control.  Often,  after  laboring 
all  day  in  overlooking  papers  or  comparing  plans,  des- 
patches came,  and  he  sat  up  all  night  to  read  and  answer 
them.  His  secretaries  were  worn  out  with  the  fatigue. 
He  went  through  all  this  accumulation  of  labour  himself 
with  so  little  effort  and  so  little  need  of  any  stimulus 
but  the  importunate  activity  of  his  own  mind,  that  he  used 
at  this  period  of  his  life  to  take  nothing  but  lemonade.  The 
universal  authority  which  he  thus  exerted,  and  of  which  no 
other  person  was  capable,  he  wished  to  concentrate  more 
and  more  within  himself,  and  to  make  the  portentous 
responsibility  hereditary.  The  only  fault  of  all  that  he 
did  for  France  was,  that  though  it  received  the  sanction 
of  the  general  opinion,  it  emanated  almost  solely  from 
himself,  and  there  was  no  provision  to  check  the  abuse  of 
discretionary  power  or  to  secure  the  continuance  of  its 
beneficial  tendency.  To  be  sure,  there  was  no  danger 
that  the  pride  in  creating  should  be  joined  with  rapacity 
in  appropriating ;  and  a  score  of  well-informed  men,  who 
were  Buonaparte's  confidential  advisers  in  all  cases  and 
who  had  risen  from  the  people,  might  be  supposed  in  the 
immediate  circumstances  to  represent  the  people,  as  a 
bucket  of  water  taken  from  the  ocean  is  the  same  every- 
where. There  were  at  this  time  no  distinct  classes  with 
peculiar  advantages  and  privileges,  always  prepared  to 
vindicate  their  own  rights,  and  to  impede  the  public  good. 
Buonaparte  clearly  identified  the  fortunes,  well-being, 
and  glory  of  France  with  his  own  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
straining  the  point  to  the  utmost  (and  by  chance)  that  the 
bubble  burst  and  relieved  the  world  from  paying  the  penalty 
of  the  full  chastisement  they  had  so  richly  merited. 
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What  Buonaparte  himself  laid  the  most  stress  on,  and 
regarded  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  fame,  was  his  code  of 
laws.  This  was  a  work  of  great  labour,  judgment,  and 
utility.  It  reduced  the  chaos  of  the  ancient,  contradic- 
tory, and  arbitrary  laws  of  France  into  one  just  and  simple 
plan.  Mr.  Landor,  though  a  declared  enemy  of  Buona- 
parte, owns  that  he  has  left  the  best  system  of  laws  in 
Europe.  The  gainer  of  so  many  laurels  surprised  those 
about  him  more  by  his  insight  into  jurisprudence  than  he 
had  done  by  his  knowledge  of  government  or  his  achieve- 
ments in  war.  His  coadjutors  in  preparing  and  framing 
the  Code  NapoUon  were  Tronchet,  Kcederer,  Portalis, 
Thibaudeau,  and  others.  The  First  Consul  presided  at 
the  greater  number  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
State,  where  the  subject  was  debated,  and  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  discussions,  which  he  himself  provoked, 
sustained,  directed,  and  re-animated.  Unlike  certain 
orators  of  his  Council,  he  did  not  seek  to  shine  by  the 
roundness  of  his  periods,  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  or 
the  mode  of  his  delivery.  He  spoke  without  preparation, 
without  embarrassment  or  pretension,  with  the  freedom 
and  ease  of  conversation,  growing  warmer  with  the  effects 
of  opposition  and  the  development  of  various  ideas  on  the 
subject.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Council ;  he  was 
equal  to  the  ablest  of  them  in  the  readiness  with  which 
he  seized  on  the  point  of  the  question,  in  the  justness  of 
his  remarks,  and  the  force  of  his  reasonings.  He  sur- 
passed them  all  in  the  happiness  and  originality  of  his 
expressions.  Many  persons  pretended  to  believe  (for 
mankind  like  to  resolve  the  great  into  the  little)  that 
Loere",  the  secretary,  had  given  a  certain  colouring  to  the 
style,  but  it  is  shown  in  the  admirable  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Consulate,"  by  Thibaudeau,  that  he  uniformly  weakened 
and  impaired  it.  The  First  Consul  was  as  frank  and 
candid  as  he  was  strong  in  debate. 
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"  It  is  important,"  he  said,  "  that  what  men  like  the 
citizen 1  Tronchet  say  should  be  accurately  reported,  for 
it  will  carry  an  authority  with  it.  As  to  us,  men  of  the 
sword  or  finance,  who  are  not  jurists,  it  signifies  little 
what  we  think.  I  have  said  things  in  the  heat  of  discus- 
sion of  wliich  I  have  seen  the  error  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards ;  but  /  do  not  wish  to  pass  for  letter  than 
I  am"  Napoleon  thus  characterised  some  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  Council.  "  Tronchet  is  a  man  possessed 
of  a  vast  fund  of  information  and  an  extremely  sound 
judgment  for  his  age.  I  find  Eoederer  feeble.  Portalis 
would  be  the  most  imposing  and  eloquent  speaker,  if  he 
knew  when  to  have  done.  Thibaudeau  is  not  adapted 
for  this  kind  of  discussion  ;  like  Lucien,  he  requires  the 
tribune,  where  he  can  give  himself  full  scope.  Camba- 
ce*res  is  the  advocate-general ;  he  states  both  sides.  The 
most  difficult  of  all  is  the  summing  up,  but  in  this 
Lebrun  leaves  every  one  behind." 

We  have  a  striking  account  of  what  passed  in  the 
interior  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  of  Buonaparte's  own  mind 
on  the  two  great  points  of  his  advancement  to  power  and 
the  renewal  of  the  war,  in  the  same  authentic  and  im- 
partial work.  The  particulars  are  too  important  and 
characteristic  to  be  omitted  here.  Josephine  appears  to 
have  been  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  the  projects  in 
agitation  respecting  the  establishment  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession and  her  own  divorce  as  connected  with  it.  As 
far  back  as  the  explosion  of  the  Infernal  Machine,  she 
said  to  Eoederer,  who  was  attacking  Fouche*,  "  Those  are 
Buonaparte's  worst  enemies  who  wish  to  inspire  him 
with  ideas  of  hereditary  succession  and  divorce."  On  the 
appointment  of  Buonaparte  Consul  for  life  with  the 

1  This  term  had  not  lost  its  value  at  the  time.  One  of  the  most  ani- 
mated altercations  in  the  Tribunate  was  in  consequence  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  term  subject*  for  that  of  citizens,  in  the  treaty  with  Russia 
some  time  before. 
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power  of  naming  his  successor  (10th  August,  1802) 
the  following  conversation  took  place  on  the  subject  at 

Malmaison,  whither  the  Counsellor  of  State  N 

had  gone  on  particular  business. 

The  First  Consul.  "Well,  what  is  there  new  at 
Paris?" 

N.  "  Nothing  that  you  do  not  know." 

B.   "  What  is  it  they  say  ? " 

N.  "  They  talk  much  of  the  decree  of  the  Senate." 

B.  "  Aye :  and  what  is  the  general  opinion  ? " 

N.   "  Some  are  for,  others  are  against  it." 

B.  "  And  what  is  your  own  opinion  ?  " 

N.  "  It  is  a  question  tried  and  judged." 

B.  "And  lost.    Is  it  not  so?" 

N.  "  It  is  not  difficult  for  you  to  guess  my  meaning." 

B.  "  I  do  not  find  fault  with  you  for  it ;  I  know  you  are 
an  honest  man.  But,  my  good  friend,  you  will  be  cured  of 
your  reveries :  we  cannot  go  on  as  we  have  done.  France 
will  not  be  the  less  free,  and  she  will  be  the  first  power." 

;Y.  "  Do  you  think,  then,  that  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
and  a  vote  of  the  people  *  are  such  sure  guarantees,  and 
that  you  could  not  have  remained  Consul  without  it  ? " 

B.  "I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  feeble  security  for  the 
interior ;  but  it  has  a  good  effect  on  foreign  states.  I  am 
from  this  moment  on  a  level  with  other  sovereigns ;  for 
by  a  just  reckoning  they  are  only  what  they  are  for  life. 
They  and  their  ministers  will  respect  me  more.  It  is  not 
fit  that  the  authority  of  a  man  who  takes  the  lead  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  should  be  precarious,  or  should  at  least 
seem  so."  2 

1  The  people  had  voted  for  the  Consulship  for  life  by  a  majority  of 
three  millions  to  a  few  hundred  discontented  voices.  Carnot  had  pro- 
tested against  it ;  and  La  Fayette  had  only  consented  to  it,  on  condition 
that  the  First  Consul  would  allow  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

3  This  seems  a  fair  practical  answer  to  the  doubt  of  stability  in  Lord 
Grenville's  Note. 
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J\7.  "  The  opinion  of  foreigners  is  of  much  less  import- 
ance than  that  of  France." 

B.  "  With  the  exception  of  a  few  madmen,  who  only 
wish  for  disorder,  and  of  some  well-meaning  enthusiasts 
who  dream  of  the  Eepublic  of  Sparta,  France  is  desirous 
of  stability  and  strength  in  the  government." 

N.  "There  is  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  you 
think,  who  dream  not  of  the  Kepublic  of  Sparta,  but 
of  the  French  Kepublic.  The  impression  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion  is  still  quite  fresh,  and  the  transition  to  another 
order  of  things  and  ideas  somewhat  sudden." 

B.  "  The  men  of  the  ^Revolution  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
I  am  their  best  guarantee." 

N.  "What  will  become  of  the  men  when  the  thing 
shall  have  ceased  to  exist?"  .  .  .  Then  passing  to  the 
subject  of  the  designation  of  his  successor,  he  approved,  or 
pretended  to  approve,  of  N.'s  opposition  to  the  measure, 
who  observed  that  four  or  five  of  them  had  looked  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  an  alienation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people. 

B.  (interrupting  him  warmly).  "  It  was  Ecederer  who 
officiously  brought  forward  this  question.  When  I  was 
told  what  had  passed,  I  said, '  Who  is  it  you  would  have  me 
choose  ?  One  of  my  brothers  ? '  The  nation  has  indeed 
consented  to  be  governed  by  me,  because  I  had  acquired 
a  high  degree  of  glory  and  rendered  it  signal  services: 
but  it  will  say  that  it  has  not  for  that  reason  sold  itself 
to  my  family.  As  to  my  successor,  I  know  no  one  who 
has  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  whom  the  nation 
would  approve.  Is  it  Joseph  or  Lucien  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  urged  this  measure  ? " 

N.  "  Lucien,  and  that  excited  some  apprehension ;  in 
short,  the  expectation  of  I  know  not  what  changes 
spreads  inquietude  and  alarm  everywhere." 

B.   "  What  would  you  have  ?    I  hear  a  talk  of  guar- 
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antees  for  the  nation,  of  great  bodies  composed  of  the 
great  proprietors  for  life,  or  even  hereditary." 

N.  "  This  is  the  fourth  constitution  in  twelve  years ; 
if  we  change  this,  where  shall  we  stop  ? " 

B.  "It  is  better  to  environ  the  one  we  have  with 
proper  consideration.  And  as  to  these  grand  corps  that 
they  talk  of,  what  would  they  turn  out  when  we  had 
chosen  them  ?  Something  quite  different  from  what  was 
proposed.  They  are  the  men  of  '91,  who  wish  to  come  in 
under  this  imposing  designation,  Eoederer,  Mounier,  La 
Fayette,  Latour-Maubourg,  and  all  the  rest.  Judge  now, 
what  we  could  expect  from  these  men,  who  are  always 
mounted  on  their  metaphysics  of  '89.  The  two  last  have 
written  to  me  to  say  that  they  would  give  their  assent  to 
the  Consulship  for  life,  on  the  condition  that  I  would  re- 
establish the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  liberty  of  the 
press,  indeed !  I  should  no  sooner  have  established  it, 
than  I  should  have  thirty  Eoyalist  journals  and  a  pro- 
portionable number  of  Jacobin  ones  start  up  against  me. 
I  should  have  to  govern  once  more  with  a  minority,  a 
faction,  and  to  recommence  the  Eevolution,  while  all  my 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  govern  with  the  nation. 
And  then,  again,  the  opinion  of  these  Messieurs,  these 
grand  proprietaries,  would  be  against  the  Eevolution ; 
they  have  all  of  them  suffered  more  or  less  by  it,  and 
hold  it  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  in  horror.  See,  I  have 
at  this  moment  in  my  hands  a  memorial  from  six  sugar- 
refiners.  Well !  apropos  of  sugar ;  it  is  nothing  but  a 
continued  diatribe  against  the  Eevolution,  by  which  they 
think  to  pay  their  court  to  me.  Suppose,  then,  I  have  to 
propose  to  these  grand  corps  thus  constituted,  a  conscrip- 
tion, contributions ;  they  will  resist,  they  will  allege  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Let  me  stand  in  need  of  strong 
measures  in  difficult  circumstances ;  they  will  be  alarmed, 
they  will  abandon  me  through  pusillanimity.  If  I.  pro- 
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yoke  an  opposition  on  revolutionary  principles,  the  nation 
will  not  trouble  itself  about  it.  Let  these  grand  corps 
organise  a  counter-revolutionary  opposition,  and  they 
will  carry  a  good  part  of  the  nation  with  them.  It  is 
indispensable  that  the  government  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  of  the  Eevolution ;  that  is  their  only 
chance.  In  a  word,  these  gentlemen  would  cry  out 
against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Government,  and  not 
leave  me  a  single  minister.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  mind  them. 
Not  that  a  government  is  to  be  unjust,  but  it  cannot 
avoid  some  arbitrary  acts.  I  have  two  hundred  Chouans 
detained  in  prison;  were  I  to  have  them  brought  to 
trial,  they  would  be  acquitted." 

JV.  "You  may  believe  that  I  enter  into  all  you  have 
said  on  this  last  question.  I  do  not  justify  all  the  men  of 
the  Eevolution  ;  I.  speak  of  them  in  a  mass ;  and  it  is  only 
they  who  can  defend  their  own  work  and  the  change 
which  it  has  produced  in  the  ideas  of  France  and  Europe. 
It  is  none  but  they  who  are  your  true  friends ;  for  you  are 
theirs,  and  their  surest  safeguard.  As  to  the  privileged 
classes,  they  are  irreconcilable.  They  will  accept  of 
places,  they  ask  nothing  better ;  they  will  dissemble,  bend, 
and  crouch,  it  is  their  trade ;  but  let  a  catastrophe  ap- 
proach, they  will  come  out  in  their  natural  colours,  and 
will  sacrifice  you  to  their  ancient  idols.  They  will  never 
really  regard  you  as  one  of  themselves." 

B.  "  I  know  it  well ;  these  persons  and  the  foreign 
cabinets  hate  me  worse  than  Robespierre." 

N.  "  With  respect  to  national  guarantees,  I  can  under- 
stand but  one  —  a  good  representative  system,  by  which 
the  public  wants  and  public  opinion  may  be  fully  mani- 
fested, so  as  to  direct,  without  weakening,  the  action  of 
the  Government.  With  this,  the  rest  would  come  in 
time." 

B.  Sieycs  spoilt  all  with  his  ridiculous  constitutions ;  I 
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let  him  have  his  way  too  much.  You  will  let  me  hear 
your  further  ideas." 

If.  "  If  I  am  allowed  to  be  frank." 
B.  "  That  is  understood  without  a  word  said." 
Eeally  in  these  circumstances,  with  this  inertness  in 
the  people,  with  this  proneness  to  defection  in  the  chiefs, 
surrounded  by  flatterers,  forced  on  by  the  Allies,  with  his 
good  sword  and  his  ambition  to  carve  out  his  way  for 
him,  though  I  might  wish  that  another  course  had  been 
pursued,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  hoped ;  and  I 
and  others  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  idols  nor 
eaten  of  the  unclean  thing,  have  this  at  least  to  thank 
him  for  —  that  for  fifteen  years,  if  he  did  not  restore  the 
vital  spirit  of  liberty,  he  turned  its  tomb  into  a  citadel  to 
keep  its  old  and  deadly  foes  from  insulting  over  its  corse, 
and  by  being  a  scourge  and  a  terror  to  tyrants,  could  not 
but  save  the  principle  of  the  Eevolution,  while  he  saved 
himself. 

While  these  discussions  were  pending,  Josephine  flut- 
tered about,  trembling  with  apprehension,  listening  to 
every  breath,  and  uttering  her  dissatisfaction  and  doubts 
to  all  whom  she  could  interest  in  her  behalf.  She  seemed 
to  shrink  instinctively  from  this  new  and  pathless  career,  of 
which  she  only  saw  the  danger,  held  Buonaparte  back  from 
it  as  from  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  might  be  thought  to 
have  foreseen  the  time  when  she  and  her  daughter  would 
each  have  to  lean  on  the  arm  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
while  her  Cid  (hers  once  more  in  misfortune)  was  led  away 

by  barbarous  and  ruthless  foes.    She  ran  to  meet  N  • as 

soon  as  he  retired  from  his  audience  with  Buonaparte,  took 
him  to  walk  with  her  in  the  park,  and  looking  anxiously 
round,  began  to  complain  bitterly  of  Lucien,  Talleyrand, 
and  others.  Shortly  after,  she  renewed  the  conversation. 
"  Be  sure,"  she  said,  "  they  have  not  given  up  their  pro- 
ject of  hereditary  succession,  and  that  it  will  take  place 
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sooner  or  later.  They  are  desirous  that  the  First  Consul 
should  have  offspring,  by  no  matter  whom,  and  that  I 
should  afterwards  adopt  it;  for  they  are  sensible  how 
much  Buonaparte  would  do  himself  wrong,  were  he  to 
put  away  a  wife  who  was  attached  to  him  at  a  time  when 
he  was  without  power,  and  to  whose  daughter  he  has 
married  his  brother.  But  never,  I  have  told  him,  would 
I  lend  myself  to  such  infamy.  Besides,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  the  people  would  allow  a  spurious  offspring  to 
succeed.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  that  case  Lu- 
cien  would  try  to  enforce  his  pretensions.  They  will 
begin  by  doing  all  they  can  to  alienate  Buonaparte  from 
me.  They  have  hinted  at  a  handsome  allowance,  if  he 
were  to  divorce  me ;  but  I  replied,  that  if  that  were  to 
happen,  I  would  take  nothing  from  him.  I  would  dis- 
pose of  my  diamonds  and  purchase  a  country-house,  where 
I  could  live  happily  enough,  would  they  only  let  me  do  so. 
It  is  only  within  these  few  days  that  poor  Hortense  has 
felt  some  slight  illness,  though  she  is  in  her  ninth  month ; 
I  tremble  at  the  thought,  in  consequence  of  the  infamous 
reports  which  have  been  spread  abroad.  When  I  said  so 
to  Buonaparte,  he  replied,  'These  rumours  have  been 
credited  by  the  public  only  because  the  nation  wished  me 
to  have  a  child.'  I  told  him  he  deceived  himself  greatly,  if 
he  supposed  these  stories  had  any  such  motive,  and  that 
it  was  his  enemies  who  circulated  such  calumnies.  But 
this  answer  of  Buonaparte's  will  let  you  see  what  are  his 
intentions,  and  the  blindness  in  which  he  is  plunged  by 
his  schemes  of  grandeur.  He  is  more  feeble  and  more 
easily  led  than  people  believe ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
account  in  any  other  way  for  the  influence  which  Lucien 
exercises  over  him.  He  is  acquainted  with  all  that  Lucien 
has  said  and  written  about  him,  and  yet  he  suffers  himself 
to  be  guided  by  him.  To  see  him  at  home  in  his  family 
one  would  say  he  was  a  good  man,  and  in  fact  he  is  so. 
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Fortunately  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  since  with- 
out that  they  would  make  him  do  much  worse  things. 
He  one  day  asked  me : '  What  are  my  faults  ? '  I  replied, 
'  I  know  of  two,  want  of  firmness,  and  indiscretion ;  you 
suffer  yourself  to  be  governed  by  those  who  seek  only  your 
ruin,  and  are  so  fond  of  disputing  that  you  divulge  your 
secrets.'  He  folded  me  in  his  arms  and  owned  that  it  was 
true.  When  I  point  out  to  him  the  dangers  of  ambition, 
he  answers,  '  It  is  also  on  thy  account  and  that  of  thy 
family,  for  if  I  was  to  die,  thou  wouldst  be  sacrificed ! ' 
But  what  a  pity  that  a  young  man  who  possesses  so  many 
claims  to  glory  and  to  the  homage  of  his  age  and  of  pos- 
terity, should  be  spoiled  by  flatterers ! "  —  Josephine  was 
inclined,  from  her  affection  for  her  husband,  to  throw  the 
blame  on  others ;  but  no  one  is  ruined  but  by  his  own 
connivance  or  from  inevitable  circumstances.  * 

On  the  question  of  the  duration  of  peace  or  probable 
renewal  of  hostilities,  the  following  particulars  are  well 

1  Thibaudeau  observes  here,  that  "  the  ideas  of  the  unity  and  stability 
of  government  were  so  much  in  vogue,  that  if  they  had  dared,  or  if  the 
First  Consul  had  wished  it,  they  would  have  heaped  all  power  on  his  single 
head.  The  intriguers  would  have  exploded  every  trace  of  democracy. 
They  wished  to  concentrate  all  authority  from  that  of  the  Consul  for  lifer 
down  to  the  mayor  of  the  most  obscure  village,  and  to  wean  the  attention, 
of  the  citizens,  by  degrees,  from  public  affairs,  in  order  that  in  the  end 
they  might  be  altogether  estranged  from  them.  It  was  the  fashion  to  cite 
the  ancient  intendances  of  provinces  as  models  of  administration,  and  the 
old  parliaments  as  patterns  for  courts  of  justice.  There  was  not  a  single 
institution,  decried  for  its  intolerable  abuses  and  proscribed  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation,  that  did  not  then  find  apologists  and  defenders."  How 
ridiculous  and  odious  all  this  seems,  without  the  plea  of  antiquity  and  the 
sanction  of  prejudice  and  tradition  on  its  side  !  Our  wiseacres,  the  de- 
claimers  against  the  exercise,  but  dupes  of  the  principles  of  arbitrary 
power,  thought  it  best,  instead  of  letting  any  such  patched-up  system  fall 
in  pieces  from  sheer  antipathy  to  itself,  or  when  no  longer  supported  by 
the  hand  that  raised  it  without  any  warrant  but  his  momentary  will,  to 
have  it  grooved  in  the  rock  of  ages,  and  vested  as  a  sacred  right  in  a 
privileged  race ! 
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worth  giving,  as  throwing  a  new  and  intimate  light  on  the 
views  and  dispositions  of  the  First  Consul. 

In  England,  the  peace  of  Amiens,  though  popular, 
was  in  the  opinion  of  politicians  of  all  parties  little  better 
than  a  compulsory  step,  and  consequently  a  mere  truce, 
which  could  not  last  long.  This  conclusion  resulted  from 
all  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  Parliament,  and 
from  the  countenance  which  the  English  Ministry  afforded 
to  the  clandestine  intrigues  kept  up  in  London  against 
the  Consular  Government.  Had  the  First  Consul  himself 
entertained  a  different  opinion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he 
would  not  have  been  deserving  of  the  high  place  which 
he  held,  nor  of  his  great  renown.  He  had  made  peace, 
not  from  necessity,  but  because  the  French  people  loudly 
called  for  it ;  because  it  was  glorious  to  France,  and  be- 
cause, on  the  part  of  her  most  inveterate  enemy,  it  was  a 
recognition  of  the  form  of  government  which  she  had 
chosen  to  adopt.  In  a  conversation  with  one  of  his 
Counsellors  of  State,  Buonaparte  expressed  his  opinion  as 
follows  — 

The  First  Consul,  "  Well,  Citizen ,  what  think  you 

of  my  peace  with  England  ? " 

Counsellor  of  State.  "  I  think,  Citizen  Consul,  that  it 
does  much  honour  to  your  Government,  and  gives  great 
satisfaction  to  the  French." 

First  Consul.     "  Do  you  think  it  will  last  long  ? " 

Counsellor.  "  I  should  be  very  desirous  for  it  to  last 
four  or  five  years,  at  least,  to  give  us  time  to  recruit  our 
navy  ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  it  will  extend  to  this 
period." 

First  Consul.  "  I  do  not  believe  it  neither.  England 
fears  us,  the  Continental  Powers  are  hostile  to  us  ;  how 
then,  if  so,  hope  for  a  solid  peace  ?  Moreover,  do  you 
imagine  that  a  peace  of  five  years  or  more  would  suit  the 
form  or  the  circumstances  of  our  Government  ?  " 
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Counsellor.  "  I  think  that  this  repose  would  be  very 
desirable  for  France,  after  ten  years  of  war." 

first  Consul.  "  You  do  not  comprehend  me  ;  I  do  not 
make  it  a  question  whether  a  sincere  and  solid  peace  is 
an  advantage  to  a  well-settled  state ;  but  I  ask  whether 
ours  is  sufficiently  so,  not  to  stand  in  need  of  further 
victories  ? " 

Counsellor.  "I  have  not  reflected  sufficiently  on  so 
important  a  question  to  give  a  categorical  answer;  all  that 
I  can  say,  or  rather  what  I  feel,  is  that  a  state  that  can 
only  maintain  itself  by  war  is  most  unfortunately  cir- 
cumstanced." 

First  Consul.  "  The  greatest  misfortune  of  all  would  be 
not  to  judge  rightly  of  our  position,  for  when  we  know 
what  it  is  we  may  provide  against  it.  Answer  me,  then, 
whether  you  do  not  apprehend  the  persevering  hostility 
of  these  Governments,  which  have  nevertheless  signed 
peace  with  us  ? " 

Counsellor.  "  I  should  find  it  a  hard  matter  not  to 
distrust  them." 

First  Consul.  "  Well,  then,  draw  the  consequence.  If 
these  Governments  always  have  war  in  petto,  if  they 
are  determined  to  renew  it  one  day,  it  is  best  that  this 
should  be  sooner  rather  than  later ;  since  every  day 
weakens  the  impression  of  their  late  defeats  on  their 
minds,  and  tends  to  diminish  in  us  the  confidence  inspired 
by  our  late  victories ;  thus  all  the  advantage  of  delay  is 
on  their  side." 

Counsellor.  "  But,  Citizen  Consul,  do  you  reckon  as 
nothing  the  opportunity  you  will  derive  from  the  peace 
for  the  internal  organisation  of  the  country? " 

First  Consul.  "I  was  coming  to  that.  Assuredly, 
this  important  consideration  did  not  escape  my  attention ; 
and  I  have  given  proofs,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  of  my 
not  neglecting  what  concerned  the  institutions  and  the 
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prosperity  of  the  interior.  I  shall  not  stop  there :  there 
is  still  much  more  to  do ;  but  is  not  military  success  even 
more  necessary  to  dazzle  and  keep  this  interior  in  order  ? 
Be  well  assured  that  a  First  Consul  has  no  resemblance 
to  those  kings  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  regard  their 
dominions  as  an  inheritance.  Their  power  has  old  habits 
to  strengthen  it ;  with  us,  on  the  contrary,  all  these  old 
habits  are  stumbling-blocks.  The  French  Government,  at 
the  present  moment,  is  like  nothing  that  surrounds  it. 
Hated  by  its  neighbours,  obliged  to  keep  down  various 
descriptions  of  malcontents  in  its  own  bosom,  it  has  need, 
in  order  to  overawe  so  many  enemies,  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, and  consequently  of  war." 

Counsellor.  "  I  own,  Citizen  Consul,  that  you  have  much 
more  to  do  to  establish  your  Government  than  the  kings 
our  neighbours  have  to  maintain  theirs  :  but  on  the  one 
hand,  Europe  is  convinced  that  you  know  how  to  conquer; 
and  to  recollect  this  truth,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  furnish  new  proofs  of  it  every  year ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  occupations  of  peace  are  not  without  their 
lustre  too,  and  you  will  know  how  to  rivet  admiration  by 
noble  undertakings." 

First  Consul.  "  Former  victories,  seen  at  a  distance,  do 
not  strike  much ;  and  the  labours  of  art  only  make  a 
strong  impression  on  those  who  witness  them,  which  is 
the  smallest  number.  My  intention  is  to  multiply  and 
encourage  these  labours :  posterity  perhaps  will  make  more 
account  of  them  than  of  my  victories ;  but  for  the  present, 
there  is  nothing  that  carries  such  a  sound  with  it  as  mili- 
tary successes.  This  is  my  conviction ;  it  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  our  situation.  A  new  government,  such  as  ours, 
requires,  I  repeat  it,  to  dazzle  and  astonish  in  order  to 
maintain  itself." 

Counsellor.  "  Your  Government,  Citizen  Consul,  is  not 
quite,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  nursling.  It  has  put  on  the 
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manly  robe  since  Marengo  :  directed  by  a  powerful  head 
and  sustained  by  the  arms  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, it  holds  a  distinguished  place  among  European 
governments." 

First  Consul.  "  Do  you  conceive  then,  my  good  friend, 
that  this  is  enough  ?  No,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
le  the  first  of  all  or  "be  overpowered" 

Counsellor.  "And  to  obtain  this  result,  you  see  no 
other  means  than  war  ? " 

First  Consul.  "  Yes,  Citizen ,  I  will  maintain  peace 

if  our  neighbours  are  disposed  to  keep  it ;  but  should  they 
oblige  me  to  take  up  arms  again  before  we  are  enervated 
by  ease  and  a  long  inaction,  I  shall  consider  it  as  an 
advantage." 

Counsellor.  "  Citizen  Consul,  what  period  do  you  then 
assign  to  this  state  of  anxiety,  which  in  the  bosom  even 
of  peace  should  make  us  regret  war  ? " 

First  Consul.  "  My  friend,  I  am  not  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  future  to  reply  to  your  question ;  but  I  feel 
that  in  order  to  hope  for  more  solidity  and  good  faith  in 
treaties  of  peace,  it  is  requisite  either  that  the  form  of  the 
surrounding  governments  should  approximate  nearer  to 
ours,  or  that  our  political  institutions  should  be  a  little 
more  in  harmony  with  theirs.  There  is  always  a  spirit 
of  animosity  between  old  monarchies  and  a  new  republic. 
This  is  the  root  of  our  European  discords." 

Counsellor.  "  But  cannot  this  hostile  spirit  be  repressed 
by  the  smart  of  recent  recollections,  or  be  arrested  in  its 
progress  by  the  imposing  attitude  which  you  might 
assume  ? " 

First  Consul.  "  Palliatives  are  not  cures  :  in  our  circum- 
stances, I  consider  every  peace  as  a  short-lived  truce,  and 
the  ten  years  of  my  Consulship  as  doomed  to  war  almost 
without  intermission.  My  successors  will  do  as  they  can. 
[This  was  previous  to  his  being  chosen  Consul  for  life.] 
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As  to  the  rest,  be  on  your  guard  against  believing  that  I 
wish  to  break  off  the  peace :  no,  I  shall  not  act  the  part  of 
the  aggressor.  I  have  too  strong  an  interest  in  leaving  it 
to  foreign  powers  to  strike  the  first  blow.  I  know  them 
well :  they  will  be  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  furnish 
me  with  just  grounds  to  do  so.  I  shall  hold  myself  in 
readiness  for  all  events." 

Counsellor.  "  Thus  then,  Citizen  Consul,  it  appears  that 
what  I  feared  a  few  months  ago  is  precisely  what  you 
wish." 

First  Consul.  "  I  wait  to  see ;  and  my  principle  is  that 
war  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  ephemeral  peace :  we  shall  see 
how  this  will  turn  out.  At  present  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us.  It  affixes  its  seal  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  Government  by  that  power  which  has  held 
out  the  longest  against  it.  This  is  the  chief  point  gained. 
The  rest,  that  is,  the  future,  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances." 

According  to  this  account,  as  it  relates  to  the  grounds 
of  Buonaparte's  foreign  policy,  the  supposed  hatred  of 
kings  to  the  principles  of  popular  government  has  cost 
France  and  Europe  dear.  Whether  that  policy  was  sound 
and  justifiable  or  not,  depends  on  this  other  question 
whether  that  hatred  was  real  or  supposed;  and  this 
question  does  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt.  To  contend 
with  any  chance  of  success  against  the  armed  prejudice, 
pride,  and  power  of  Europe,  something  more  than  mere 
good-nature,  moderation,  and  a  belief  in  external  profes- 
sions was  necessary :  whatever  might  be  the  danger  or  the 
inconveniences  on  the  opposite  side,  instead  of  fastidious 
scruples  or  Quaker  morality,  it  required  the  very  genius 
of  heroic  daring  and  lofty  ambition  "  clad  all  in  proof,"  or 
a  champion  like  Talus,  the  Iron  Man  in  Spenser,  to  make 
head  against  it.  Every  one  will  allow  that  Buonaparte 
came  up  to  these  conditions  •  I  am  not  very  anxious  to 
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deny  that  he  perhaps  exceeded  them. —  What  I  like  least 
in  the  foregoing  conversation  is  the  hint  thrown  out  of 
an  approximation  to  the  form  of  the  old  governments. 
"  Farthest  from  them  was  best."  It  was  too  much  to  con- 
quer and  to  imitate  them  too.  But  the  one  left  an  open- 
ing to  the  First  Consul's  schemes  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment as  the  other  did  of  martial  glory.  The  splendour  with 
which  he  proposed  to  dazzle  the  enemies  of  the  Eepuhlic, 
seemed  already  to  contract  his  brows  into  a  frown.  Even 
this,  though  an  unlooked-for  and  the  least  favourable 
issue  to  the  question,  was  not  without  its  moral  use.  A 
people  were  denied  the  right  to  be  free  and  a  mark  set 
upon  them  as  unworthy  of  the  rank  of  men,  and  one 
man  stepped  forth  from  amongst  them  who  wiped  out 
the  stain  with  his  sword,  and  set  his  foot  upon  the  necks 
of  kings,  and  humbled  their  pride  and  pretensions  with 
the  dust  by  placing  himself  on  an  equality  with  them :  a 
whole  people  were  taunted  with  their  incapacity  to 
maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  for  want  of  a 
head,  and  they  chose  one  man  among  them  to  lead  them 
forth  to  universal  conquest.  This  was  at  least  one  way 
of  asserting  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  of  answering  the 
claim  of  natural  and  indefeasible  superiority  over  them. 
If  not  the  triumph  of  the  best  principles,  neither  was 
it  the  complete  and  final  triumph  of  the  worst.  In  a 
battle,  all  those  on  the  same  side  claim  the  honour  of  the 
victory,  though  the  general  has  the  greatest  share ;  so 
free-men  can  hardly  complain  if  to  triumph  over  their 
unrelenting  task-masters  they  have  to  surrender  the 
chief  power  into  the  hands  of  the  ablest  among  them. 
As  to  France,  it  is  at  all  events  better  to  be  stopped  by 
a  robber  than  sold  for  a  slave ;  and  as  to  the  Continent, 
the  war  was  never  a  national  quarrel,  but  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  different  classes  and  races  of  men,  whether  one 
should  be  considered  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings  to  the 
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other.  If  it  were  a  question  between  the  blacks  and 
whites,  the  colour  would  at  once  decide  the  point ;  to 
the  mind's  eye  the  complexion  of  the  dispute,  the  real 
gist  of  the  argument,  is  no  less  clear  between  the  natural 
rights  and  the  hereditary  and  lasting  bondage  of  the 
people.  Passion  and  power  never  lost  sight  of  this  dis- 
tinction: reason  was  more  easily  staggered  and  thrown 
off  its  guard.  There  are  some  who  think  the  slight- 
est flaw,  a  single  error  fatal  to  their  own  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  pretended  right  to  inflict  every 
wrong  with  impunity :  in  my  opinion  this  claim  alone 
cancels  a  million  of  faults  committed  against  it.  Any- 
thing short  of  the  re-admission  of  such  a  principle  is 
virtually  "  deliverance  to  mankind."  If,  however,  a  nobler 
and  wiser  (because  more  consistent  and  disinterested) 
course  lay  open  to  Buonaparte,  he  did  not  want  a  Mentor 
in  one  who  had  every  title  to  be  so,  both  from  his  own 
obligations  to  him  and  from  his  well-known  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  At  the  time  of  his  being  chosen 
Consul  for  life,  Fayette  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
him. 

"LA  GRANGE,  1st  of  PrairiaJ,  year  X  (1802). 

"  GENERAL, 

"  When  a  man,  penetrated  with  the  gratitude  that  he 
owes  you,  and  too  sensible  of  glory  not  to  sympathise  with 
yours,  has  added  restrictions  to  his  suffrage,  they  are  the 
less  to  be  suspected,  as  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  he 
to  see  you  first  magistrate  for  life  of  a  free  Republic.  The 
18th  of  Brumaire  has  saved  France,  and  I  found  myself 
recalled  by  the  liberal  professions  to  which  you  had 
pledged  your  honour.  We  have  seen  since  in  the  con- 
sular power  that  repairing  system  which  under  the  aus- 
pices of  your  genius  has  done  such  great  things ;  less  grand, 
however,  than  the  restoration  of  liberty  will  be.  It  is 
impossible  that  you,  General,  the  first  of  that  order  of 
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beings  who,  to  appreciate  themselves  and  to  take  their 
proper  rank,  must  embrace  all  ages,  should  wish  that 
such  a  revolution,  that  so  many  victories  with  so  much 
blood,  so  many  misfortunes  and  prodigies,  should  have  for 
the  world  and  for  yourself  no  other  result  than  an  ar- 
bitrary government.  The  French  nation  has  too  well 
known  its  rights  to  have  forgotten  them  entirely;  but 
perhaps  it  is  more  in  a  state  at  present,  than  in  its  first 
effervescence,  to  recover  them  effectually ;  and  you,  by 
the  force  of  your  character  and  the  public  confidence,  by 
the  superiority  of  your  talents,  of  your  situation,  of  your 
fortune,  may,  in  re-establishing  liberty,  master  all  dan- 
gers and  allay  all  inquietudes.  I  should  then  have  only 
patriotic  and  personal  motives  for  wishing  you  in  this 
view  to  succeed  in  establishing  a  permanent  magistracy 
as  an  addition  to  your  glory.  But  I  owe  it  to  the  prin- 
ciples, the  engagements,  and  to  the  actions  of  my  whole 
life,  to  be  assured,  before  I  give  it  my  vote,  that  it  is 
founded  on  bases  worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  yourself. 

"I  trust  you  will  be  satisfied,  General,  on  this  as  on 
former  occasions,  that  to  an  adherence  to  my  political 
opinions  are  joined  sincere  good  wishes  for  your  welfare, 
and  a  profound  sense  of  my  obligations  to  you. 
"Health  and  respect, 

"  LA  FAYETTE." 

Every  day  the  irritation  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
two  governments  that  had  just  concluded  peace  became 
greater,  the  one  trying  to  maintain  its  temper  and  a 
friendly  appearance,  the  other  to  provoke  an  open  rup- 
ture by  every  species  of  secret  calumny  or  vulgar  taunt. 
The  English  journals  were  filled  with  gross  and  studied 
insults  to  the  person  of  the  First  Consul,  and  he  com- 
plained that  "it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  reckon  upon 
peace,  while  every  gale  that  blew  breathed  hatred  and 
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contempt  from  England."     In  spite  of  all  this,  people 
still  trusted  to  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  the  English 
flocked  over  in  crowds  to  Paris.     They  had  been  debarred 
of  this  privilege  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  they  were  de- 
voured with  eager  curiosity  to  see  the  effects  of  the  Kevo- 
lution  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  man  whom  victory 
had  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.    They  expected  to  find 
the  country  exhausted,  agriculture  annihilated,  and  the 
people  miserable.    They  were  astonished  and  not  a  little 
.scandalised  at  the  national  prosperity,  the  splendour  of 
the  capital,  and  the  magnificence  of   the   court.     Paris 
was  intoxicated  with  the  presence  of  so  many  strangers. 
Every  attention  was   paid   them ;  every  preference  was 
given  them.     French  vanity  and  politeness  seemed  to  de- 
light in  soothing  and  flattering  English  pride  and  jeal- 
ousy.    The  only  question  was,  who  should  give  them  the 
most  welcome  reception :  all  Paris  was  on  tiptoe  to  make 
a  few   thousand    English   eat,   drink,   dance,   and  look 
pleased.     The  women  were  prodigal  of  their  fascinations; 
and  the  hospitality  and  courtesy,  which  were  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  excess,  were  repaid  with  characteristic  sullen- 
ness  and  scorn,  —  the  English  thinking  there  must  be  a 
design  in  so  much  ostentatious  complaisance,  and  carry- 
ing back  their  personal  obligations  as  an  uneasy  make- 
weight to  throw  into  the  scale  of  a  new  war  !    The  sum- 
mer of  that  year  was,  however,  bright  and  serene ;  most 
of  our  countrymen  who  could  afford  it  passed  it  under 
cloudless  skies,  and  the  hope  of  peace  was  a  satisfaction 
to  all.     The  thoughtless  and  the  well-disposed  believed 
firmly  in  its  continuance  because  they  wished  it,  as  well 
as  for  the  following  reasons :     1.  War  is  an  unnatural 
state  and  cannot  last  for  ever,  so  that  the  imagination 
always  looks  forward  to  and  can  only  repose  in  the  en- 
joyment of  peace.     2.  If  war  were  a  benefit  and  not  a 
curse  (as  has  been  pretended  before  now),  we  should  go 
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to  war  with  our  friends,  and  not  with  our  enemies. 
Therefore  men's  wishes  point  at  peace  if  their  passions 
do  not  disturb  it  3.  The  French  had  gained  the  object 
which  was  at  stake,  —  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Ke- 
public ;  and  numbers  of  the  English  were  more  ashamed 
of  the  cause  in  which  we  had  been  engaged  than  mor- 
tified at  its  want  of  success.  The  real  grounds  of  the 
war  were  not  the  pretended  ones,  and  could  not  be  sus- 
pected except  by  those  who  were  in  the  secret.  And 
lastly,  it  was  believed  that  Buonaparte,  who  was  the  soul 
of  the  war,  and  who  had  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  fame  of 
his  exploits,  was  both  solicitous  and  qualified  to  reap  an 
equal  glory  by  the  arts  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BUPTURE  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS. 

OF  my  object  in  writing  the  LIFE  here  offered  to  the 
public,  and  of  the  general  tone  that  pervades  it,  it  may 
be  proper  that  I  should  render  some  account  (before  pro- 
ceeding farther)  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  and  false 
applications.  It  is  true,  I  admired  the  man ;  but  what 
chiefly  attached  me  to  him,  was  his  being,  as  he  hqd  been 
long  ago  designated,  "the  child  and  champion  of  the 
Revolution."  Of  this  character  he  could  not  divest  him- 
self, even  though  he  wished  it.  He  was  nothing,  he 
could  be  nothing,  but  what  he  owed  to  himself  and  tp 
his  triumphs  over  those  who  claimed  mankind  as  their 
inheritance  by  a  divine  right ;  and  as  long  as  he  was  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Icings  and  kept  them  at  bay,  his  cause 
rose  out  of  the  ruins  and  defeat  of  their  pride  and  hopes 
of  revenge.  He  stood  (and  he  alone  stood)  between  them 
and  their  natural  prey.  He  kept  off  that  last  indignity 
and  wrong  offered  to  a  whole  people  (and  through  them 
to  the  rest  of  the  world)  of  being  handed  over  like  a 
herd  of  cattle,  to  a  particular  family,  and  chained  to  the 
foot  of  a  legitimate  throne.  This  was  the  chief  point  at 
issue  —  this  was  the  great  question,  compared  with 
which  all  others  were  tame  and  insignificant  —  Whether 
mankind  were,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time, 
born  slaves  or  not  ?  As  long  as  he  remained,  his  acts, 
his  very  existence,  gave  a  proud  and  full  answer  to  this 
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question.    As  long  as  lie  interposed  a  barrier,  a  gauntlet, 
and  an  arm  of  steel  between  us  and  them  who  alone 
could  set  up  the  plea  of  old,  indefeasible  right  over  us,  no 
increase  of  power  could  be  too  great  that  tended  to 
shatter  this  claim  to  pieces :  even  his  abuse  of  power  and 
aping  the  style  and  title  of  the  imaginary  Gods  of  the 
earth  only  laughed  their  pretensions  the  more  to  scorn. 
He  did  many  things  wrong  and  foolish ;  but  they  were 
individual  acts,  and  recoiled  upon  the  head  of  the  doer. 
They  stood  upon  the  ground  of  their  own  merits,  and  could 
not  urge  in  their  vindication  "  the  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong ; "  they  were  not  precedents  ;  they  were  not 
exempt  from  public  censure  or  opinion;  they  were  not 
softened  by  prescription,  nor  screened  by  prejudice,  nor 
sanctioned  by  superstition,  nor  rendered  formidable  by  a 
principle  that  imposed  them  as  sacred  obligations  on  all 
future  generations :    either  they   were    state-necessities 
extorted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  or  violent  acts 
of  the  will,  that  carried  their  own  condemnation  in  their 
bosom.     Whatever  fault  might  be  found  with  them,  they 
did  not  proceed  upon  the  avowed  principle  that  "mil- 
lions were  made  for  one,"  but  one  for  millions ;  and  as 
long  as  this  distinction  was  kept  in  view,  liberty  was 
saved,  and  the  Revolution  was  untouched ;  for  it  was  to 
establish  it  that  the  Eevolution  was  commenced,  and  to 
overturn  it  that  the  enemies  of  liberty  waded  through 
seas  of  blood,  and  at  last  succeeded.     It  is  the  practice  of 
the  partisans  of  the  old  school  to  cry  Vive  le  Eoi,  quand 
meme  !    Why  do  not  the  people  learn  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample ?    Till  they  do,  they  will  be  sure  to  be  foiled  in 
the  end  by  their  adversaries,  since  half-measures   and 
principles  can  never  prevail  against  whole  ones.     In  fact, 
Buonaparte   was   not   strictly   a  free   agent.     He   could 
hardly  do  otherwise  than   he   did,  ambition  apart,  and 
merely  to  preserve  himself  and   the  country  he  ruled. 
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France  was  in  a  state  of  siege ;  a  citadel  in  which  Free- 
dom had  hoisted  the  flag  of  revolt  against  the  threat  of 
hereditary  servitude ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  distraction 
and  convulsions  consequent  on  the  sentence  of  ban  and 
anathema  passed  upon  it  by  the  rest  of  Europe  for  hav- 
ing engaged  in  this  noble  struggle,  required  a  military 
dictator  to  repress  internal  treachery  and  headstrong 
factions,  and  repel  external  force.  Who  then  shall  blame 
Buonaparte  for  having  taken  the  reins  of  government  and 
held  them  with  a  tight  hand  ?  The  English,  who,  having 
set  the  example  of  liberty  to  the  world,  did  all  they  could 
to  stifle  it  ?  Or  the  Continental  Sovereigns,  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  its  principles  by  their  fear  and 
hatred  of  them  ?  Or  the  Emigrants,  traitors  to  the  name 
of  men  as  well  as  Frenchmen  ?  Or  the  Jacobins,  who 
made  the  tree  of  liberty  spout  nothing  but  blood  ?  Or 
its  paper  advocates,  who  reduce  it  to  a  harmless  theory  ? 
Or  its  true  friends,  who  would  sacrifice  all  for  its  sake  ? 
The  last,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  call  him  to  a  severe 
account,  will  not ;  for  they  know  that,  being  but  a  hand- 
ful or  scattered,  they  had  not  the  power  to  effect  them- 
selves what  they  might  have  recommended  to  him ;  and 
that  there  was  but  one  alternative  between  him  and  that 
slavery  which  kills  both  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of 
men !  There  were  two  other  feelings  that  influenced  me 
on  this  subject,  —  a  love  of  glory,  when  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  other  things,  and  the  wish  to  see  personal  merit 
prevail  over  external  rank  and  circumstance.  I  felt 
pride  (not  envy)  to  think  that  there  was  one  reputation 
in  modern  times  equal  to  the  ancients,  and  at  seeing  one 
man  greater  than  the  throne  he  sat  upon.  — 

The  former  war  with  France  was  put  an  end  to,  in  the 
•first  place,  because  it  was  unsuccessful;  and  secondly, 
because  it  was  unpopular  with  a  considerable  party  in  the 
nation,  who  were  favourable  to  the  French  Revolution. 
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Before  embarking  finally  in  a  struggle  which  was  felt  to 
be  of  vital  importance,  and  which  was  meant  to  termi- 
nate only  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
tending powers,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  interpose  a 
hollow  peevish  truce,  which  could  be  broken  off  at  pleas- 
ure ;  and  which  would  give  those  who  had  hitherto  dis- 
approved the  attempt  to  overturn  the  French  Kepublic 
as  an  unprincipled  aggression  on  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  mankind,  but  who  were  grown  lukewarm  hi  the  cause, 
or  were  tired  out  with  opposition,  a  plausible  pretext  to 
change  sides,  and  to  come  over,  with  loud  clamour  and 
tardy  repentance,  to  the  views  of  their  King  and  Coun- 
try. "  It  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  — 
None  can  tell  how  devoutly  but  those  who  have  known 
what  it  is  to  suffer  the  privation  of  public  sympathy,  the 
constancy  of  the  irritation,  the  fruitlessness  of  persever- 
ance, the  bar  it  is  to  business  or  pleasure,  the  handle  it 
affords  to  enemies,  the  coldness  it  throws  on  friendship, 
so  that  the  first  opening  was  eagerly  caught  at  towards  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Opposition  and  the  Govern- 
ment, the  ardour  of  which  (on  one  side  at  least)  was  in 
proportion  to  their  long  estrangement.  The  Minority 
had  thus  redeemed  their  literal  pledge  of  consistency  in 
the  original  Eevolutionary  quarrel,  and  might  now  join 
heart  and  hand  in  the  new  crusade  against  the  encroach- 
ments and  ambition  of  France.  As  long  as  the  first  war 
continued,  they  could  not  well  do  so  without  seeming  to- 
acknowledge  themselves  in  the  wrong ;  but,  by  making 
peace,  the  Government  ostensibly  took  this  responsibility 
upon  itself,  and  with  a  new  war,  gave  them  the  option 
of  new  opinions,  so  that  they  must  in  courtesy  return  the 
compliment  by  taking  part  against  themselves.  The 
peace  of  Amiens  therefore  just  left  a  short  interval  or 
breathing-space  enough  for  this  compromise  of  principle, 
and  marshalling  of  public  opinion  against  the  common 
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enemy,  upon  distinct  grounds  indeed,  but  with  the  old 
grudge  at  bottom.  The  formal  suspension  of  hostilities, 
however,  and  the  commencing  again  on  fresh  and  inci- 
dental causes  of  provocation,  gave  immense  additional 
power  to  the  Government,  and  an  impetus  that  carried  it 
forward  to  the  proposed  end  either  of  destruction  or  con- 
quest ;  for  it  flung  the  whole  practical  weight  of  public 
opinion  in  England  into  the  war-scale,  without  any  draw- 
back or  diversion  from  contending  parties  or  feelings. 
The  feeble  opposition  that  was  left  chiefly  served  to 
whet  and  sharpen,  instead  of  blunting  the  edge  of  deadly 
animosity ;  and  many  of  the  new  converts  who  had 
hurled  up  the  red-cap  of  liberty  with  most  violence  in 
the  air,  and  whose  suffrages  it  was  an  object  to  gain,  were 
now  foremost  in  raising  the  war-whoop  and  in  cheering 
the  combatants. 

The  British  Government  and  Public  at  this  period 
might  be  divided  into  three  parties.  The  first  and  really 
preponderating  party  consisted  of  those  who  thought  that 
no  peace  ought  to  be  concluded  with  a  regicide  Republic ; 
and  that  it  was  nothing  short  of  national  degradation  and 
signing  a  bond  of  voluntary  infamy  to  enter  into  truce  or 
treaty  with  the  traitors  and  miscreants  who  had  usurped 
the  reins  of  government  in  France,  as  much  as  with  a 
den  of  robbers  and  murderers  whom  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  made  it  equally  a  duty  to  pursue  to  extermina- 
tion or  unconditional  surrender.  This  was  the  high 
Tory  party,  the  school  of  Burke  and  Wyndham,  and 
more  particularly  including  the  King's  friends.  But  this 
party  being  too  weak  both  in  numbers  and  in  success  to 
•carry  their  point  openly  and  with  a  high  hand,  they  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  another  more  moderate  or  more  politic 
•one,  who  undertook  to  manage  the  same  thing  for  them 
by  underhand  means,  that  is,  by  professing  a  willingness 
and  a  desire  to  make  peace,  and  throwing  the  blame  of 
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the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  enemy.  This  party  was 
the  cat's-paw  of  the  first ;  and  the  true  agents  and  pro- 
moters of  the  secret  aims  of  power,  consisting  of  such 
men  as  Pitt,  Addington,  etc.,  the  more  knowing  diplo- 
matists, the  greater  part  of  the  public  press,  and  the 
decent  and  less  violent  Church-and-King  men.  The 
third  were  the  dupes  of  the  two  first,  being  composed  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  friends  of  peace 
and  liberty,  who  believed  that  peace  had  been  concluded 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  that  if  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  compelled  to  break  it  off,  it  was  for  the  causes 
which  they  themselves  chose  to  assign  as  just  and  lawful 
ones.  The  earliest  of  these  which  were  brought  forward 
to  give  the  alarm  were  stories  of  armaments  in  the  ports 
of  France ;  secondly,  Sebastiana  seen  creeping  like  a  rat 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  which  portended  the 
speedy  loss  of  Egypt ;  thirdly,  the  stipulated  retention  of 
Malta  in  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  which  the 
French  would  convert  into  a  stepping-stone  to  our  pos- 
sessions in  India ;  and  lastly,  the  meditated  conquest  of 
the  world  by  the  French  Consul.  All  these  pretexts  are 
at  present  given  up  as  vague  and  frivolous  by  the  most 
stanch  and  able  advocates  of  the  late  war,  who  lament 
that  no  mention  was  made  by  our  statesmen  of  the  day 
of  the  occupation  of  Switzerland  and  the  Confederation  of 
Lombardy,  as  the  true  grounds  of  the  refusal  to  execute 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Neither  was  any  mention  made  of 
another  equally  convincing  and  cogent  argument  against 
peace,  that  the  throne  of  France  was  not  as  yet  occupied 
by  the  Bourbons.  But  our  Ministers  being  determined, 
in  pursuance  of  this  last  object,  to  risk  the  existence  and 
welfare  of  the  country  on  the  issue  of  an  unprincipled  and 
hypocritical  war,  could  bring  forward  no  excuses  for  in- 
curring this  responsibility  and  balancing  this  evil,  but 
such  as  implied  (however  absurdly  and  falsely)  that  the 
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same  risk  was  to  be  apprehended  every  moment  from  the 
insatiable  and  restless  ambition  of  Buonaparte. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  desirable  turn  to 
the  negotiations  (for  so  it  was  considered  by  the  furiously 
loyal  and  patriotic)  no  pains  had  been  spared.  During  the 
short  interval  of  peace,  every  mode  of  irritation,  recrim- 
ination, and  invective  had  been  industriously  resorted 
to  and  tacitly  encouraged.  When  the  most  revolt- 
ing charges  were  complained  of,  it  was  answered  that 
they  could  not  be  suppressed  without  tampering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  though  it  was  well  known  that 
the  slightest  breath  from  authority  would  have  stifled 
them ;  and  a  celebrated  advocate  on  the  trial  of  Peltier 
is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  over  by  Government  not 
long  before  (but  on  a  sleeveless  errand)  to  find  new  fuel 
for  the  flame  and  to  extract  new  poison  for  the  tooth  of 
calumny  to  feed  upon.  Buonaparte  in  his  public  and 
private  character  was  uniformly  held  up  as  a  monster  of 
ambition,  cruelty,  and  lust.  Everybody  knows  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  raise  a  bugbear  before  the  English, 
imagination  in  order  to  govern  it  at  will  Whatever 
they  hate  or  fear,  they  implicitly  believe  in,  merely  from 
the  scope  it  gives  to  these  passions  ;  and  what  they  once 
believe  in,  they  proceed  to  act  upon,  and  rush  blindly  on 
their  own  destruction  or  that  of  others,  without  pausing 
to  inquire  into  causes  or  consequences.  Their  own  fury 
supplies  them  with  resolution :  the  judgment  of  their 
betters  directs  the  application  to  their  cost.  Gloomy, 
sullen,  suspicious,  brooding  always  on  the  worst  side  of 
things,  indignant  at  every  appearance  of  injustice,  except 
when  it  is  committed  by  themselves,  and  then  scornfully 
resenting  the  imputation  or  turning  round  and  boldly 
justifying  it ;  quarrelling  with  and  maligning  one  another 
till  their  attention  is  roused  by  a  common  foe,  their  union 
being  increased  and  cemented  through  the  jarring  el- 
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ements  of  which  it  is  composed ;  never  satisfied  but 
when  they  have  some  object  of  jealousy  or  dislike  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon,  they  are  the  butt  and  dupes 
of  whoever  can  take  advantage  of  their  ungovernable, 
headstrong  humours ;  mistake  the  strength  of  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  for  the  soundness  of  their  reason 
and  the  goodness  of  their  cause ;  run  from  artificial  ter- 
rors into  real  dangers ;  have  a  sort  of  unconscious  obtuse- 
ness  and  bonhomie  even  in  their  most  flagrant  acts  of 
self-will,  which  they  conceive  all  the  world  must  admire ; 
show  the  same  blindfold  rage  in  the  pursuit  of  right  or 
wrong ;  and  to  hate  and  be  hated  is  the  only  thing  in 
which  they  are  sure  to  take  the  lead.  The  English  char- 
acter is  surcharged  with  spleen,  distrust,  and  haughtiness ; 
and  the  smallest  pretext,  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  a 
rumour,  a  nickname,  is  sufficient  to  make  these  qualities 
blaze  out  in  all  their  wonted  malignity.  OCCASION,  as 
one  of  our  own  poets  has  feigned,  ever  follows  FURY  hard 
at  hand. — We  shall  see  that  these  remarks  were  verified 
at  every  step  of  the  proceedings  in  the  present  instance. 
A  writer  of  some  note  at  the  time  boasted  that  he  had 
done  more  than  any  one  to  bring  about  the  war  and  fo- 
ment a  spirit  of  rancour  by  nicknaming  Buonaparte  TJie 
Corsican.  This  was  not  so  much  a  piece  of  idle  vanity 
in  the  individual  as  a  just  satire  on  the  nation  at  large. 

Buonaparte  himself,  despairing  of  establishing  a  cordial 
understanding  with  England,  and  probably  piqued  at  the 
ill  success  his  advances  had  met  with,  began  to  vent  his 
chagrin  in  indirect  sarcasms  and  national  reflections. 
On  one  occasion  he  broke  out  in  the  following  terms : 
—  "  They  are  always  citing  the  example  of  England  for 
its  riches  and  good  government.  Well,  then !  I  have  got 
its  budget :  I  will  have  it  printed  in  the  '  Moniteur.'  It 
will  be  seen  that  she  has  an  actual  deficit  of  between  five 
and  six  hundred  millions.  She  has,  it  is  true,  a  consider- 
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able  Sinking  Fund,  with  which  she  may,  as  they  pretend, 
pay  off  her  debt  in  thirty-eight  years :  but  in  order  to 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  that  she  should  stop  short  in 
her  career  for  once,  and  raise  no  more  loans.  She  does 
not  call  that  a  deficit;  but  she  sets  down  among  her 
receipts  a  loan  which  only  serves  to  increase  her  debt, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  she  can  ever  wind  up 
her  accounts  on  such  a  system.  England  keeps  up  a 
land-army  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  which 
costs  her  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of  livres 
annually.  It  is  enormous  and  the  sign  of  a  bad  admin- 
istration. It  is  the  same  with  her  marine,  which  costs 
four  hundred  and  six  millions:  it  is  considerable,  no 
doubt,  but  the  expense  is  nevertheless  out  of  proportion. 
People  are  enraptured  with  England  on  hearsay :  it  is  so 
in  the  Belles-Lett  res.  Shakespeare  had  been  forgotten  for 
two  hundred  years,  even  in  his  own  country,  when  it 
pleased  Voltaire,  who  was  at  Geneva  and  visited  by  a 
good  many  of  the  English,  to  cry  up  this  author  in  order 
to  pay  his  court  to  them  ; 1  and  every  one  repeated  after 
him  that  Shakespeare  was  the  first  writer  in  the  world. 
I  have  read  him ;  there  is  nothing  in  his  works  that  ap- 
proaches to  Corneille  or  Racine.  It  is  not  even  possible 
to  read  one  of  his  pieces  through,  without  feeling  pity 
for  them.  As  to  Milton,  there  is  only  his  Invocation  to 
the  Sun  and  one  or  two  other  passages ;  the  rest  is  a 
mere  rhapsody.  I  like  Vely  better  than  Hume.  France 
has  nothing  to  envy  in  England,  —  a  country  that  its 
inhabitants  leave  the  instant  they  are  able.  There  are 
at  present  more  than  forty  thousand  on  the  Continent." 
This  passage  may  at  least  serve  as  a  lesson  against 
undervaluing  an  enemy.  Buonaparte  would  have  done 
right  to  have  thought  more  highly  of  the  capacity  of  the 

1  Voltaire  extolled  the  beauties  of  Shakespear  long  before  this  period, 
in  his  "Letters  on  England." 
VOL.  in.  — 14 
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English  in  certain  things,  and  to  have  trusted  less  to 
their  generosity.  He  did  not  know  the  flint  of  which 
our  character  is  ordinarily  composed,  nor  the  fire  that 
sometimes  lurks  heneath  it. 

It  is  evident  that  Buonaparte  had  expected  or  wished 
for  peace,  both  from  the  low  state  of  warlike  preparation 
to  which  he  suffered  the  army  to  be  reduced,  and  from 
the  disappointment  and  impatience  he  manifested,  as  the 
hopes  of  it  gradually  vanished,  and  the  designs  of  the 
English  Ministers  were  more  clearly  seen  through. 
They  showed  no  alacrity  in  executing  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty ;  for  people  are  in  no  hurry  to  do  that  which 
they  do  not  mean  to  do  at  all.  Most  of  the  French  col- 
onies were  given  back ;  but  he  retained  possession  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Alexandria,  and  Malta.  The  two 
former  were  at  length  evacuated  also;  but  Malta  still 
remained  a  bone  of  contention,  and  was  just  enough  to 
answer  the  purpose,  as,  while  any  part  of  the  treaty  was 
withheld,  nothing  was  really  granted.  It  was  as  easy  to 
make  peace  split  on  that  rock  as  upon  any  other ;  and  so< 
far,  the  prize  was  invaluable.  It  was  at  last  agreed  to 
give  it  up,  if  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  neutrality 
could  be  found;  but  when  this  guarantee  was  pointed 
out  by  providing  a  garrison  of  Austrians  and  Bussians,. 
instead  of  Neapolitans,  that  also  was  refused  of  course. 
Any  terms  of  peace  were  acceptable,  but  what  were  prac- 
ticable !  As  to  the  fears  of  Malta  being  hereafter  seized 
upon  by  the  French  as  the  key  to  Egypt  and  our  Eastern 
possessions,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  apprehensions- 
were  seriously  entertained,  or  weighed  so  much  as  a 
feather  in  the  balance ;  but  even  if  they  did,  and  there 
was  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  our  merchants  or  states- 
men that  the  French  might  possibly  at  some  distant 
period  wrest  their  acquisition  to  this  purpose,  yet  no- 
such  plea  is  admissible  in  sound  policy  on  this  plain 
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and  broad  principle,  that  there  is  no  providing  by  any 
artifice  or  precautions  against  all  possible  contingencies, 
and  that  if  our  selfish  and  grasping  passions  were  as  long- 
sighted and  speculative  as  they  are  gross  and  narrow- 
minded,  there  could  not  be  a  moment's  peace  or  security 
for  the  world,  and  we  must  be  always  at  war,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  advantage  being  taken  of  us  in  time 
to  come.  We  seize  on  and  plunder  distant  continents, 
and  then  keep  the  world  in  amazement  and  dread  with 
our  disinterested  denunciations  against  the  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  projects  of  others,  that  they  may  at  some 
time  or  other  rob  us  of  our  ill-gotten  and  uncertain  booty. 
The  First  Consul,  uneasy  at  the  delays  of  the  British 
Ministry,  and  at  the  increasing  tone  of  exasperation  on 
both  sides,  so  early  as  the  llth  of  February,  1803,  had 
an  interview  with  Lord  Whitworth  (our  ambassador),  in 
which  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  hours  he  set  forth  the 
various  causes  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  English 
Government  in  firm  and  animated  language,  rising  in 
fervour  as  he  proceeded,  but  without  failing  in  the  usual 
tone  of  courtesy  due  to  an  ambassador. 

He  first  complained  of  the  delay  of  the  British  in 
evacuating  Alexandria  and  Malta ;  cutting  short  all  dis- 
cussion on  the  latter  subject  by  declaring  he  would  as 
soon  agree  to  Great  Britain's  possessing  the  suburb  of  St. 
Antoine  as  that  island.  He  then  referred  to  the  abuse 
poured  upon  him  by  the  English  papers,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  the  French  journals  published  in  London.  He 
affirmed  that  Georges  and  other  Chouan  chiefs,  whom  he 
accused  of  designs  against  his  life,  received  relief  and 
shelter  in  England ;  and  that  two  assassins  had  been 
apprehended  in  Normandy  sent  over  by  the  French  Emi- 
grants to  murder  him.  This,  he  said,  would  be  publicly 
proved  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  was  afterwards  done  at 
the  trial  of  Pichegru  and  others.  From  this  point  he  di- 
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gressed  to  Egypt,  of  which  he  affirmed  he  could  make 
himself  master  whenever  he  chose;  but  that  he  con- 
sidered it  too  paltry  a  stake  to  renew  the  war  for.  At 
the  same  time  he  contended  that  Egypt  must  sooner  or 
later  belong  to  France,  either  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  or  in  consequence  of  some  agreement 
with  the  Porte.  In  evidence  of  his  peaceable  intentions, 
he  asked  what  he  should  gain  by  going  to  war,  since  he 
had  no  means  of  acting  offensively  against  England, 
except  by  a  descent,  of  which  he  acknowledged  the  hazard 
in  the  strongest  terms.  The  chances,  he  said  with  his 
usual  pointed  frankness,  were  a  hundred  to  one  against 
him ;  and  yet  he  declared  that  the  attempt  should  be 
made  if  he  were  now  obliged  to  go  to  war.  He  extolled 
the  power  of  both  countries.  The  army  of  France,  he 
said,  should  be  soon  recruited  to  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men ;  and  the  fleets  of  England  were  such  as  he 
could  not  propose  to  match  within  the  space  of  ten  years 
at  least.  United,  the  two  countries  might  govern  the 
world,  would  they  but  understand  each  other.  Had  he 
found  the  least  cordiality  on  the  part  of  England,  she 
should  have  had  indemnities  assigned  her  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, treaties  of  commerce,  all  that  she  could  ask  or 
desire.  But  he  confessed  that  his  irritation  increased 
daily,  "  since  every  gale  that  blew  from  England  brought 
nothing  but  enmity  and  hatred  against  him."  In  the 
final  result,  he  demanded  the  instant  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  suppression  of  the  abuse  in 
the  English  newspapers.  War  was  the  alternative.  To 
an  allusion  by  Lord  Whitworth  to  the  changes  in  Pied- 
mont and  Switzerland  as  obstacles  to  peace,  Buonaparte 
replied  that  those  were  trifles  which  must  have  been 
foreseen  while  the  treaty  was  pending,  and  it  was  a  mere 
pretext  to  recur  to  them  now.  Besides,  the  delivering  up 
of  Malta  to  the  English  would  not  remedy  them.  They 
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parted  with  mutual  civility ;  and  Lord  Whitworth  ex- 
pressed himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  audience,  but 
soon  after  sent  over  a  long  account  of  it  to  the  Ministers, 
tending  to  inflame  the  quarrel  and  to  remove  the  hope  of 
an  adjustment  of  differences  to  a  greater  distance.  In  a 
word,  it  was  obvious  that  the  First  Consul  was  bent  upon 
peace ;  and  the  more  anxious  he  was  for  it,  the  more  the 
English  Cabinet  grew  alarmed  and  determined  to  break  it 
off.  They  hated  the  man  ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  war  that 
they  could  hope  to  destroy  him  and  the  Eepublic.  The 
duplicity  and  misrepresentation  of  which  Buonaparte  was 
the  object  on  this  occasion,  made  him  determine  in  future 
to  recur  to  the  common  forms  of  diplomacy  and  com- 
municate his  sentiments  through  his  Ministers,  to  whom 
he  could  in  that  case  appeal  as  evidence  in  his  justifica- 
tion. The  former  method  was,  however,  more  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  man  and  to  his  situation  as  the  head  of 
a  free  state,  who,  having  no  sentiments  of  interests  but 
those  of  the  community  to  express,  expressed  them  openly, 
manfully,  and  with  the  degree  of  energy  and  warmth 
they  infused  into  his  breast ;  and  that  by  a  republican 
boldness  and  simplicity  presented  a  marked  contrast  to 
those  state  puppets,  who,  being  actuated  only  by  their 
pride  and  passions  while  they  profess  to  aim  at  the  public 
good,  should  always  explain  themselves  by  proxy,  that 
there  may  be  no  clue  to  their  real  feelings  and  intentions, 
and  as  little  connection  between  their  lips  and  the  senti- 
ments of  their  hearts,  as  there  is  between  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  people. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  speech  from  the  Throne  recom- 
mended to  the  British  Parliament  the  seconding  the 
Government  in  completing  all  the  measures  of  defence 
which  circumstances  might  appear  to  render  necessary 
for  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  essential  interests 
of  the  People.  These  precautions  were  to  be  grounded  on 
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considerable  preparations  said  to  be  making  in  the  ports 
of  France  and  Holland,  and  on  differences  of  a  high  impor- 
tance which  existed  between  his  Majesty  and  the  French 
Government.  Buonaparte  had  been  just  reading  this  no- 
table message  in  a  despatch  which  he  had  received  from 
London,  when  he  had  to  enter  the  drawing-room  at  the 
Thuilleries  where  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  were  collected, 
and  stopping  short  before  the  English  Ambassador,  he  put 
the  following  hurried  questions  to  him  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise and  impatience :  — "  What  does  your  Cabinet  mean  ? 
What  is  the  motive  for  raising  these  rumours  of  arma- 
ments in  our  harbours  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  impose  in 
this  manner  on  the  credulity  of  the  nation,  or  to  be  so 
ignorant  of  our  real  intentions  ?  If  the  actual  state  of 
things  be  known,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  there  are 
only  two  armaments  fitting  out  for  St.  Domingo;  that 
this  island  engrosses  all  our  disposable  means.  Why 
then  these  complaints  ?  Can  peace  be  already  considered 
as  a  burden  to  be  shaken  off?  Is  Europe  to  be  again 
deluged  with  blood  ? "  He  then  addressed  Count  Marcoff 
and  the  Chevalier  Azara — "The  English  wish  for  war; 
but  if  they  draw  the  sword  first,  I  will  be  the  last  to  return 
it  to  the  scabbard.  They  do  not  respect  treaties,  which 
henceforth  we  must  cover  with  black  crape."  He  then 
again  turned  to  Lord  Whitworth :  "  To  what  purpose  is 
this  pretended  alarm  ?  Against  whom  do  you  take  these 
measures  of  precaution  ?  I  have  not  a  single  ship  of  the 
line  in  any  port  in  France.  But  if  you  arm,  I  will  arm 
too :  if  you  fight,  I  will  fight.  You  may  destroy  France, 
but  you  cannot  intimidate  her."  Lord  Whitworth  bowed 
and  made  no  reply.  The  First  Consul  left  that  part  of  the 
saloon,  and,  without  going  the  usual  round,  retired  soon 
after.  The  rest  of  the  company  followed,  except  the 
English  and  Russian  Ambassadors,  who  withdrew  to  the 
recess  of  a  window,  and  were  seen  conversing  together 
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long  after.  Such  is  the  amount  of  a  scene  hi  which 
Buonaparte's  temper  and  language  were  represented  to 
have  risen  to  such  a  height  that  Lord  Whitworth  every 
moment  expected  he  would  strike  him,  and  was  prepared 
to  have  run  his  sword  through  his  body  if  he  had !  And 
the  English  nation  gloried  for  many  a  year  in  the  notion 
of  the  rage  into  which  Buonaparte  was  thrown  by  our  not 
making  peace  with  him,  and  of  the  signal  revenge  which 
our  Ambassador  would  have  taken  on  the  spot,  had  he 
not  contained  himself  within  certain  limits!  To  fables 
and  caricatures  of  this  kind  did  the  Tory  party  think  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  rouse  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  multitude  to  a  pitch  of  madness.  The  principles 
of  the  Eevolution  in  themselves  wearing  a  seductive  and 
popular  aspect,  the  only  chance  its  opponents  had  was  to 
divert  attention  from  them,  by  vilifying  the  persons  of 
those  who  defended  them,  and  holding  them  up  alter- 
nately as  objects  of  terror  and  ridicule.  They  did  every- 
thing to  provoke  Buonaparte  beyond  the  bounds  of 
patience,  and  then  made  a  merit  of  having  succeeded, 
representing  it  as  a  new  ground  of  war;  as  if  he  who  had 
received,  not  those  who  had  offered  the  insults  and  pro- 
vocations, was  the  aggressor,  and  he  was  a  man  of  that 
violence  and  irritability  of  temper,  that  no  peace  could  be 
kept  with  him.  Everything  being  thus  referred  to  per- 
sonal prejudice  and  rancour,  the  fairest  offers  were  treated 
as  insidious,  the  plainest  proofs  were  answered  by  a  volley 
of  abuse,  or  by  a  sneer  of  contempt.  Buonaparte,  by  his 
flaws  and  starts  of  temper,  showed  that  he  was  still  one 
of  the  people,  and  responsible  to  them  for  the  issue  of 
affairs.  He  was  naturally  mortified  at  the  vain  professions 
of  peace  by  which  he  had  been  amused,  and  disgusted  at 
the  barefaced  imposture  by  which  they  were  broken  off. 
He  was  not  one  of  that  favoured  race  of  mortals  who  can 
do  no  wrong :  who  are  invulnerable  to  opinion,  account- 
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able  to  none  but  themselves,  and  who  preserve  the  same 
equanimity  because  they  receive  the  same  obedience  and 
outward  homage  whether  they  ruin  or  save,  —  alike  in- 
different to  the  execration  or  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 
Persecution  drives  men  beside  themselves;  the  with- 
holding of  the  best-founded  claims  makes  them  set  up 
unreasonable  ones.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  if  Buona- 
parte, to  shield  himself  in  some  degree  from  the  annoyance 
of  vulgar  ribaldry  and  the  supercilious  airs  of  power, 
seriously  bethought  himself  of  borrowing  an  armour  of 
proof,  which  the  Pope  helped  to  buckle  on  for  him,  and  of 
binding  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory  (as  it  was  not  to  be 
that  of  peace  also)  with  the  golden  circlet  of  an  imperial 
crown. 

The  First  Consul  did  not,  however,  all  at  once  throw 
away  the  hope  of  an  accommodation,  as  the  following 
speech  in  the  Council  of  State  just  after  will  testify  :  — 
"  It  is  asked  if  the  present  political  juncture  will  not  be 
unfavourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank. 
The  Romans,  when  besieged,  sent  an  army  into  Africa. 
If  we  should  have  war,  which  is  not  to  be  presumed,  it 
would  diminish  the  imposts  by  thirty  millions.  We 
should  live  in  Europe,  in  Hanover.  Italy  would  fur- 
nish us  with  forty  millions,  instead  of  twenty ;  Holland 
with  thirty  millions,  instead  of  nothing,  which  it  actually 
contributes.  I  told  the  English  Ambassador, '  You  may 
indeed  kill  Frenchmen,  but  not  intimidate  them/  I  am 
unable  to  conceive  the  motives  of  the  King's  message. 
There  are  two  points  :  first,  the  armaments ;  this  reduces 
itself  to  the  expedition  to  Louisiana,  two  thousand  men 
detained  by  the  frost,  and  three  avisos  at  Dunkirk,  which 
set  sail  for  St.  Domingo  the  very  day  of  the  message. 
The  English  Ministers  cannot  pretend  ignorance  of  that ; 
it  is  sufficiently  public.  Otherwise,  if  they  had  de- 
manded explanations,  they  might  have  been  made  easy 
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on  that  head.  Secondly,  there  are  the  discussions  on  the 
treaty.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such ;  there  are  none. 
Do  they  mean  to  allude  to  Malta,  or  to  keep  it  ?  But 
treaties  must  be  executed,  and  France  cannot  recede  on 
that  point  without  receding  on  all  the  rest.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  honour.  A  nation  ought  never  to  do  any- 
thing contrary  to  its  honour ;  for  in  this  case  it  would  be 
the  lowest  of  all ;  it  were  better  to  perish.  If  we  gave 
up  this  point,  they  would  next  demand  to  have  a  com- 
missary at  Dunkirk.  These  times  are  past;  we  are  no 
longer  what  we  were.  We  will  not  become  the  vassals 
of  England.  They  well-nigh  threatened  me  with  war 
eight  or  nine  months  ago,  if  I  did  not  conclude  a  treaty 
of  commerce.  I  replied :  '  All  in  good  time ;  I  will  not 
have  a  treaty  of  commerce ;  I  wish  to  establish  a  tariff, 
which  will  suit  us  best.'  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  they  forced  a  treaty  upon  M.  de  Vergennes ; 
though  he  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  injurious.  If 
they  mean  to  speak  of  Malta  and  intend  to  keep  it,  war 
is  inevitable,  though  Malta  belongs  to  the  sea,  and  it  was 
to  receive  a  garrison  of  Neapolitans,  who  are  well  known 
not  to  be  very  favourable  to  us :  but  then  our  honour ! 
The  English  are  in  the  habit  of  disturbing  the  Continent, 
and  from  the  little  resistance  they  in  general  meet  with, 
are  exceedingly  sensible  to  it;  so  much  the  worse  for 
them !  Would  it  not  seem  that  we  have  it  in  view  to 
invade  England?  We  ask  nothing  from  her;  all  that 
we  require  is  the  execution  of  treaties.  If  the  message 
has  a  reference  to  the  exterior,  it  can  only  be  to  Malta. 
If  it  has  to  do  with  domestic  affairs,  its  object  may  be  to 
put  on  board  their  vessels  five  or  six  thousand  individ- 
uals, who  give  them  cause  of  uneasiness,  in  consequence 
of  what  has  taken  place  at  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Des- 
pard,  or  for  some  other  end  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  and 
am  at  a  loss  to  divine.  For  in  general,  when  the  English 
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are  resolved  on  war,  they  begin  by  issuing  secret  orders, 
five  or  six  months  beforehand,  to  capture  all  merchant- 
vessels  ;  and  they  give  notice  to  the  Exchange.  On  the 
contrary,  this  message  has  fallen  as  if  from  the  clouds  ; 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  the  evening  before.  The  King 
was  following  the  chase ;  the  Exchange  was  not  apprised 
of  it.  So  that  it  has  had  an  effect  which  was  never  be- 
fore known  in  England ;  the  funds  have  fallen  from  72 
to  62.  It  is,  then,  an  inexplicable  caprice,  and  all  for 
nothing.  For  what  says  the  message  ?  It  calls  for  nei- 
ther men  nor  money :  it  only  says  that  it  hopes  the  Com- 
mons will  show  themselves  if  we  invade  England,  and 
the  Commons  reply  that  they  will.  Behold  a  mighty 
discovery !  Besides,  all  this  does  more  harm  to  England 
than  to  us,  for  she  exists  only  by  her  credit.  All  her 
merchantmen  have  orders  not  to  stir.  War  would  oblige 
her  to  incur  expenses,  and  make  her  sustain  losses  forty 
times  greater  than  those  which  we  should  have  to  suffer. 
It  would  be  without  object." 

The  whole  proceeding,  of  which  Buonaparte  makes  a 
political  mystery,  is  an  obvious  moral  truism.  The  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  had  determined  all  along  never  to  conclude 
peace,  and  it  could  no  longer  put  it  off  without  an  abrupt 
declaration  of  war.  The  excesses  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion  had  shocked  and  terrified  the  upper  classes ;  the 
glory  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Eepublic  under 
its  new  leader,  galled  their  pride  still  more.  No  sac- 
rifices, no  risks,  no  breach  of  faith  was  too  great  to  avoid 
setting  the  seal  to  a  system  which  affronted  and  gave  the 
lie  to  all  their  boasted  pretensions  and  maxims.  But  in 
order  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  a  sudden  rupture  (the 
true  reasons  of  which  would  not  bear  disclosure),  it  was 
brought  forward  as  if  quite  unawares,  and  from  a  mo- 
mentary panic  at  imaginary  armaments  in  the  ports  of 
France.  The  fears  and  anger  of  the  country  being  thus 
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excited  by  an  object  which  had  no  existence,  might  then 
be  easily  directed  to  any  object  the  Government  pleased. 
It  would  be  a  pity  that  such  a  stock  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty  should  be  collected  by  the  most  approved  conduit 
(the  King's  speech),  and  in  the  grand  reservoir  of  public 
opinion  (the  breast  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain)  in 
vain.  Our  passions  would  not  be  the  less  inflamed  by 
finding  that  we  had  been  duped  into  them.  The  blow 
once  struck,  we  should  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  the  quarrel,  but  be  ready  to  commit  ourselves 
to  destruction  in  order  to  avoid  it.  Such  is  the  web  of 
which  loyalty  and  patriotism  are  vulgarly  composed;  and 
in  this  manner  was  the  war  of  1803  got  up  by  a  paltry 
stratagem,  and  by  disseminating  a  false  alarm  of  an  inva- 
sion which  only  war  could  bring  about. 

The  reports  of  war  soon  gained  ground,  and  the  First 
Consul  spoke  out  more  plainly  on  the  subject.  Of  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  he  met  these  first  hostile  dem- 
onstrations on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  following 
observations,  delivered  at  an  audience  (the  llth  Flore'al), 
convey  a  remarkable  specimen :  —  "  Since  the  English  "  (he 
said,  after  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  were  gone)  "  wish  to 
force  us  to  leap  the  ditch,  we  will  leap  it.  They  may 
take  some  of  our  frigates  or  our  colonies ;  but  I  will  carry 
terror  into  the  streets  of  London,  and  I  give  them  warn- 
ing that  they  will  bewail  the  end  of  this  war  with  tears 
of  blood.  The  Ministers  have  made  the  King  of  England 
tell  a  lie  in  the  face  of  Europe.  There  were  no  arma- 
ments going  on  in  France;  there  has  been  no  negotiation. 
They  have  not  transmitted  to  me  a  single  note:  Lord 
Whitworth  could  not  help  acknowledging  it.  And  yet  it 
is  by  the  aid  of  such  vile  insinuations  that  a  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  excite  the  passions.  For  the  last  two 
months  I  have  endured  all  sorts  of  insults  from  the 
English  Government.  I  have  let  them  fill  up  the  meas- 
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ure  of  their  offences;  they  have  construed  that  into 
feebleness,  and  have  redoubled  their  presumption  to  the 
point  of  making  their  Ambassador  say :  Do  so  and  so,  or 
I  shall  depart  in  seven  days.  Is  it  thus  that  they  ad- 
dress a  great  nation  ?  He  was  told  to  write,  and  that  his 
notes  would  be  laid  before  the  eyes  of  Government.  No, 
was  the  reply,  /  have  orders  to  communicate  only  verbally. 
Is  not  this  an  unheard-of  form  of  negotiating  ?  Does  it 
not  show  a  marked  determination  to  shuffle,  equivocate, 
play  at  fast  and  loose  as  they  please,  and  leave  no  proof 
against  themselves  ?  But  if  they  falsify  facts,  what  faith 
can  be  placed  in  their  sincerity  in  other  respects  ?  They 
are  deceived  if  they  think  to  dictate  laws  to  forty  mil- 
lions of  people.  They  have  been  led  to  believe  that  I 
dreaded  war,  lest  it  should  shake  my  authority.  I  will 
raise  two  millions  of  men,  if  it  be  necessary.  The  result 
of  the  first  war  has  been  to  aggrandise  France  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Belgium  and  Piedmont.  The  result  of  this  will 
be  to  consolidate  our  federative  system  still  more  firmly. 
The  bond  of  union  between  two  great  nations  can  be  no 
other  than  justice  and  the  observation  of  treaties.  The 
one  towards  which  they  are  violated,  cannot,  ought  not,  to 
suffer  it  under  pain  of  degradation.  Let  her  but  once 
give  way,  and  she  is  lost.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
French  people  to  bend  to  the  yoke,  and  erect  the  throne 
of  the  King  of  England  in  Paris,  than  to  submit  to  the 
caprices  and  arbitrary  pretensions  of  her  Government. 
One  day  they  will  demand  the  salute  from  our  vessels  j 
another  they  will  forbid  our  navigators  to  pass  beyond 
such  a  latitude.  Already  even  they  observe  with  jeal- 
ousy that  we  were  clearing  out  our  harbours,  and  re- 
establishing our  marine.  They  complain  of  it;  they 
demand  guarantees.  A  short  while  ago  the  Vice-Admiral 
Lesseigues  touched  at  Malta;  he  had  two  ships  with 
him  ;  he  found  fifteen  English  ones  there.  They  wanted 
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him  to  fire  a  salute ;  Lesseigues  refused :  some  words 
passed.  If  he  had  yielded,  I  would  have  had  him  car- 
ried in  procession  on  an  ass  ;  which  is  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment more  ignominious  than  the  guillotine.  I  flatter 
myself  that  when  our  conduct  shall  be  made  known, 
there  is  not  a  corner  of  Europe  in  which  it  will  not  meet 
with  approbation.  When  England  consented  to  a  peace, 
she  thought  that  we  should  tear  one  another  to  pieces  in 
the  interior,  that  the  Generals  would  give  France  trouble. 
The  English  have  done  all  they  could ;  but  their  intrigues 
of  every  kind  have  been  in  vain.  Every  one  has  occu- 
pied himself  only  in  repairing  his  losses.  A  little  sooner, 
a  little  later,  we  must  have  had  war.  It  is  best  to  have 
it  at  once,  before  our  maritime  commerce  is  restored." 

There  were  some  Members  of  the  Senate  present  on 
this  occasion ;  amongst  others,  Laplace  and  Bougainville, 
who  talked  of  the  facility  of  a  descent  upon  England. 
All  is  easy  to  French  imagination :  it  costs  only  words. 
After  some  vain  altercations  and  affected  concessions, 
which  came  to  nothing,  and  were  meant  to  come  to 
nothing,  Lord  Whitworth  took  his  departure.  On  occa- 
sion of  this  circumstance  being  communicated  to  the 
Legislative  Body,  the  orator  Fontaine  made  a  speech,  not 
like  Buonaparte,  laying  down  facts  one  by  one,  like  the 
pieces  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  clear  at  once,  and  solid,  but 
running  into  extravagant  assumptions  and  false  senti- 
ment. "If  the  English,"  he  said,  "should  dare  to  com- 
bat us,  be  it  so !  France  is  ready  to  cover  herself  once 
more  with  those  arms  which  have  conquered  Europe.  It 
is  not  France  that  will  declare  war ;  but  she  will  accept 
the  challenge  without  fear,  and  will  know  how  to  main- 
tain it  with  energy.  Our  country  is  become  anew  the 
centre  of  civilised  Europe.  England  can  no  longer  say 
that  she  is  defending  the  indispensable  principles  of 
society,  menaced  to  its  foundations :  it  is  we  who  may 
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hold  this  language,  if  war  is  rekindled :  it  is  we  who  shall 
then  have  to  avenge  the  rights  of  nations  and  the  cause  of 
humanity,  in  repelling  the  unjust  attack  of  a  Government 
that  negotiates  to  deceive,  that  asks  for  peace  to  prepare 
for  war,  and  that  signs  treaties  only  to  break  them.  If 
the  signal  is  once  given,  France  will  rally  by  an  unani- 
mous movement  round  the  hero  she  admires.  All  the 
parties  whom  he  keeps  in  order  near  him  will  only  dispute 
who  shall  manifest  most  zeal  and  courage.  All  feel  the 
want  of  his  genius,  and  acknowledge  that  he  alone  can 
sustain  the  weight  and  grandeur  of  our  new  destinies. 
The  exiles  newly  recalled  to  their  country  will  be  fore- 
most to  defend  it,"  etc.  "We  have  here  some  of  the  first 
flashy  indications  of  that  vainglorious  and  overweening 
spirit,  which,  turning  the  grand  question  into  a  national 
quarrel,  and  affecting  obliquely  to  disclaim  the  principles 
of  freedom  out  of  which  it  arose  and  which  sanctified  it, 
substituted  the  effervescence  of  French  conceit  for  the  old 
leaven  of  Jacobinism,  looked  round  with  gaping  credulity 
for  universal  admiration,  when  it  could  only  take  a  stern 
defensive  attitude  and  submit  with  firm  resignation  to  an 
honourable  stigma ;  made  so  many  enemies,  lost  so  many 
friends,  and  while  it  set  no  bounds  to  the  arrogance  of  its 
pretensions,  struck  at  the  principle  which  had  hitherto 
supported  them,  and  to  which  they  must  return  to  make  a 
final  stand. 

Great  Britain  declared  war  against  France  the  18th  of 
May,  1803.  Period  ever  fatal  and  memorable  —  the 
commencement  of  another  Iliad  of  woes  not  to  be 
forgotten  while  the  world  shall  last !  The  former  war 
had  failed,  and  the  object  of  this  was  to  make  another 
desperate  effort  to  put  down,  by  force  of  arms  and  at  every 
risk,  the  example  of  a  revolution  which  had  overturned  a 
hateful  but  long-established  tyranny,  and  had  hitherto- 
been  successful  over  every  attempt  to  crush  it  by  exter- 
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nal  or  internal  means.  The  other  causes  assigned  at 
different  periods  and  according  to  the  emergency  were 
mere  masks  to  cover  this,  which  was  the  true,  the  con- 
stant, and  sole-moving  one  in  all  circumstances  and  in  all 
fortunes ;  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  -in  victory 
or  defeat,  in  the  abyss  of  despair  or  the  plenitude  of  suc- 
cess, in  every  stage  and  phasis  of  its  commencement, 
progress,  or  double  termination.  There  might  have  been 
a  doubt  on  this  subject  at  one  period  (though  none  to  a 
sober  and  dispassionate  judgment) ;  but  those  who  say 
otherwise  at  this  time  of  day,  and  after  the  catastrophe, 
are  not  to  be  believed.  Whether  that  object  was  just  or 
not,  is  a  different  question  ;  and  there  may  be  two  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject,  that  of  the  free  or  of  the  slave. 
Of  all  the  fictions  that  were  made  use  of  to  cloak  this 
crying  iniquity,  the  pleas  of  justice  and  humanity  were 
the  most  fallacious.  No  very  great  ceremony  was  em- 
ployed on  the  present  occasion,  but  rather  a  cavalier  and 
peremptory  tone  was  encouraged.  Malta  was  a  merely 
nominal  pretext.  The  encroachments  of  France,  and  the 
extension  of  its  influence  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  were  said  to  endanger  our  possessions  in  India, 
and  to  require  Malta  as  an  additional  security.  But  had 
not  we  extended  our  conquests  in  India  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Or  would  this  have  been  held  a  valid  plea,  if  the  French 
had  broken  off  the  treaty  on  that  ground  ?  But  we  our- 
selves are  always  exceptions  to  the  rules  we  impose  so 
magisterially  on  others.  Justice  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 
sea  ;  conquests  on  the  Continent  of  Asia  are  very  differ- 
ent things  from  conquests  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Morality  is  one  thing  between  the  tropics,  and  another 
nearer  to  the  pole,  and  so  on.  As  to  the  domineering 
spirit  and  ambitious  projects  ascribed  to  France,  it  is  true 
she  had  come  off  victor  in  the  late  contest,  which  was  a 
great  crime,  no  doubt,  and  an  outrage  on  all  proper  deco- 
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rum.  In  war,  however,  one  of  the  two  parties  must  have 
the  best  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  usual  for  the  conquering 
party  to  give  up  its  advantages.  If  you  attack  an  adver- 
sary, and  he  strikes  you  down,  your  returning  to  the 
charge  in  despair  or  revenge  does  not  prove  that  you  are  in 
the  right.  Baffled  malice  is  not  justice ;  nor  does  it  become 
so  by  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  nor  by  any  quantity 
of  mischief  it  inflicts  on  itself  or  others.  The  federative 
system  which  Buonaparte  talked  of  strengthening  was  cal- 
culated to  barricade  France  against  the  successive  Coali- 
tions and  the  formidable  lines  of  circumvallation  which 
both  now  and  afterwards  the  Allied  Sovereigns  drew  around 
it.  Lombardy  was  not  independent,  but  had  been  wrested 
by  France  from  its  unwilling  subjection  to  Austria.  Let 
the  facts  speak,  whose  sway  was  mildest  or  best.  If 
legitimate  Princes  expect,  after  losing  the  game  of  war,  to 
receive  back  the  stakes,  they  do  not  practise  the  precepts 
which  they  preach.  They  would  play  long  enough  at  the 
game  on  these  terms.  As  to  Buonaparte's  making  him- 
self master  of  Switzerland,  it  was  not  defacing  the  shrine 
of  liberty,  but  stopping  up  a  door  in  a  wall,  through  which 
a  hireling  assassin  stole  to  destroy  it.  Buonaparte  did 
not  shed  the  blood  of  the  Swiss,  but  prevented  them  from 
shedding  it  themselves  in  a  useless  quarrel.  William 
Tell  could  not  come  to  life  again  to  defend  the  neutrality 
of  his  country ;  or  if  he  had,  would  hardly  have  sided 
with  its  old  oppressors  (though  there  is  no  saying). 
Buonaparte  left  the  Swiss  in  possession  of  their  ancient 
laws  and  franchises  ;  and  only  claimed  so  much  influence 
over  them  or  management  in  their  concerns,  as  to  prevent 
their  territory  from  becoming  the  rendezvous  of  foreign 
cabals  and  conspiracies  against  the  French  Republic,  or  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  hordes  of  slaves  and  barbarians  to 
march  to  their  long-promised  prey.  The  old  Eepublic 
was  jealous  of  the  new  one ;  and  the  country-places  from 
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simplicity  and  custom,  the  towns  from  a  mixture  of 
aristocratic  pride,  were  averse  to  change.  The  plan  which 
Buonaparte  chalked  out  for  them  was,  for  the  most  part, 
a  model  of  moderation  and  good  sense.  He  wished  to 
preserve  the  right  of  voting  for  their  representatives  in 
the  democratic  Cantons  and  pastoral  districts ;  con- 
tinued the  graleau  or  right  of  calling  their  Magistrates 
to  account  every  two  years ;  extended  the  privilege  of 
exercising  the  functions  of  government  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  families  in  the  aristocratic  Cantons;  kept  the 
independence  of  the  Cantons  distinct ;  told  the  patriot 
Eeding  that  the  sun  would  return  from  the  West  to 
the  East  before  the  Valais  would  return  under  the  yoke 
of  the  oligarchy  of  Berne,  and  kept  the  Valteline  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  Grisons.  Still  it  was  treading 
on  ticklish  and  forbidden  ground.  It  gave  a  handle 
to  the  poets  and  jurists  against  him,  extremes  of  the 
human  understanding,  the  conjunction  of  which  is  omi- 
nous. He  did  not  enough  regard  the  real  strength  and 
the  mock-morality  of  England.  He  said  if  the  English 
Cabinet  had  shown  the  least  disposition  to  interfere,  he 
would  have  made  himself  Landamman.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  declared  that  "England  could  not  contend 
single-handed  against  France."  Perhaps  not,  if  England 
could  have  been  lashed  to  the  Continent ;  but  as  this  was 
not  likely  to  happen,  I  do  not  see  that  we  were  to  go  to 
war  for  an  idle  national  vaunt. 

In  order  to  put  ourselves  into  a  situation  to  judge 
impartially  in  this  case,  and  to  see  on  which  side  the 
impediments  to  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  lay,  let  us  for  a  moment  reverse  the  picture, 
and  turn  the  tables  the  other  way.  Let  us  suppose  that 
from  the  first  cessation  of  hostilities  a  system  of  unquali- 
fied abuse  and  unsparing  ribaldry  had  commenced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  against  the  English  nation  and 
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government;  that  his  Majesty  King  George  III.  had 
been  daily  accused  of  the  most  shocking  public  and 
private  vices,  and  his  name  unblushingly  coupled  with 
epithets  that  cannot  be  repeated;  that  the  females  of 
the  Koyal  Family  had  been  held  up  to  opprobrium  and 
contempt,  as  engaged  in  the  grossest  and  most  scandal- 
ous intrigues ;  that  on  application  being  made  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  evil,  the  only  redress  that  could  be  obtained 
was  an  appeal  to  a  Court  of  Justice,  where  all  the 
charges  were  insisted  on  with  double  relish  and  acrimony, 
amidst  a  shout  of  exultation  and  jubilee  from  the  whole 
venal  press ;  let  us  suppose  that  the  ruling  Monarch  of 
this  country  had  been,  without  the  intermission  of  a  day, 
taunted  with  the  mention  of  his  constitutional  malady, 
and  with  his  being  the  descendant  of  a  petty  German 
Elector;  let  us  suppose  the  surviving  branches  of  the 
Stuart  family  to  be  maintained  in  France  at  the  public 
expense,  and  their  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  England 
sometimes  broadly  insinuated,  never  clearly  disavowed, 
but  kept  in  a  doubtful  state,  to  be  brought  forward  at  a 
moment's  warning;  that  bands  of  organised  rebels  and 
assassins,  in  the  pay  of  these  Princes,  hovered  constantly 
on  the  English  coast  to  excite  insurrection,  and  glided 
even  into  the  Royal  palaces  ;  that  they  had  several  times 
attempted  the  life  of  the  King,  but  that  they  were  still  in 
the  same  favour  and  kept  up  a  clandestine  intercourse 
with  the  Republican  Government;  let  us  suppose  that 
remonstrances  were  made  against  these  proceedings, 
which  were  received  with  official  coldness  and  contempt ; 
but  let  us  suppose  it  to  have  been  considered  as  a  mark 
of  want  of  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  person  and  govern- 
ment of  the  First  Consul  for  any  Frenchman  to  visit 
England,  or  to  be  introduced  at  the  English  Court ;  let  us 
suppose  every  advance  towards  confidence  or  cordiality  to 
be  carefully  shunned,  every  handle  for  recrimination  or 
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distrust  to  be  eagerly  seized  on ;  that  the  articles  of  the 
pretended  treaty  of  peace  were  executed  slowly,  one  by 
one;  that  the  reluctance  to  conclude  it  evidently  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  delays  that  had  taken  place  ; 
that  at  last,  when  the  farce  could  be  kept  up  no  longer,  it 
was  suddenly  put  an  end  to  by  a  flat  refusal  to  execute 
one  of  the  stipulations,  and  by  forged  rumours  of  prepa- 
rations in  the  ports  of  England  to  invade  France, — 
who  would  have  asked  in  that  case  on  which  side  the  bar 
to  peace  lay,  or  which  Government  harboured  a  rooted 
and  rancorous  desire  for  the  renewal  of  the  war  ?  But  it 
may  be  said  that  there  was  a  difference  between  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  and  George  III.  Yes,  it  was  on  that  differ- 
ence that  the  whole  question  turned.  It  was  the  sense  of 
degradation,  and  of  the  compromise  of  the  kingly  dignity 
in  condescending  to  make  peace  on  a  friendly  and  equal 
footing  with  an  individual  who  had  risen  from  the  people, 
and  who  had  no  power  over  them  but  from  the  services 
he  had  rendered  them,  that  produced  a  repugnance, 
amounting  to  loathing,  to  a  peace  with  the  Republic  (like 
the  touch  of  the  leprosy,  like  embracing  an  infectious 
body),  that  plunged  us  into  all  the  horrors  and  calamities 
of  war,  and  brought  us  back  in  the  end  to  the  arms  and 
to  the  blessings  of  Legitimate  Government !  —  Persons 
who  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  work  of  retribution, 
might  perhaps  trace  its  finger  here.  The  Monarch  sur- 
vived the  accomplishment  of  all  his  wishes,  but  without 
knowing  that  they  had  been  accomplished.  To  those 
who  long  after  passed  that  way,  at  whatever  hour  of  the 
night,  a  light  shone  from  one  of  the  watch-towers  of 
Windsor  Castle  —  it  was  from  the  chamber  of  a  King, 
old,  blind,  bereft  of  reason,  "  with  double  darkness 
bound"  of  body  and  mind;  nor  was  that  film  ever  re- 
moved, nor  those  eyes  or  that  understanding  restored,  to 
hail  the  sacred  triumph  of  Kings  over  mankind ;  but  the 
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light  streamed  and  streamed  (indicating  no  dawn  within) 
for  long  years  after  the  celebration  of  that  day  which 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  monarchs  and  of  menial  nations, 
and  through  that  second  night  of  slavery  which  succeeded, 
—  the  work  of  a  single  breast,  which  it  had  dearly  accom- 
plished in  darkness,  in  self-oblivion,  and  in  more  than 
kingly  solitude  1 


CHAPTEE  XXXIL 

PREPARATIONS   TO  INVADE   ENGLAND. 

THE  English,  previously  to  any  formal  declaration  of 
•war,  had  seized  on  all  the  French  shipping  in  their  ports ; 
and  Buonaparte,  provoked  beyond  measure  by  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  by  this  new  outrage,  made  severe 
and  perhaps  unwarrantable  reprisals,  by  detaining  all  the 
English  residing  in  France  as  prisoners  of  war.  Nothing 
could  certainly  excuse  the  extremity  of  this  mode  of 
retaliation,  both  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  injury 
and  the  description  of  persons  on  whom  it  chiefly  fell, 
but  that  it  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  a  people  who 
preached  lofty  maxims  of  morality  to  others  and  thought 
their  own  will  a  sufficient  law  to  themselves,  that  justice 
and  courtesy  are  reciprocal  among  nations,  and  that  if 
one  of  them  chooses  to  indulge  its  enmity  without  cause 
and  without  bounds,  it  at  least  cannot  do  so  with  impu- 
nity. He  never  expressed  any  regret  on  this  subject,  but 
rather  his  concern  that  he  had  not  made  the  regulations 
more  rigorous,  in  revenge  for  our  having  degraded  the 
French  prisoners  of  war  by  sending  them  on  board  the 
hulks.  We  had  met  with  onr  match  for  once ;  and  were 
like  spoiled  children,  who  had  cut  their  fingers  in  play- 
ing with  edged  tools.  Buonaparte's  spirit  and  firmness 
were  often  carried  into  obstinacy;  or  it  would  have  been 
more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  relaxed  from  this  arbitrary 
determination  after  the  first  ebullition  of  impatience  and 
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resentment  was  over ;  and  probably  he  would  have  done 
so  but  for  fresh  and  aggravated  provocations.  Repeated 
landings  of  Chouans  and  brigands  on  the  French  coast 
might  not  tend  to  improve  his  temper,  or  to  make  him 
sensible  of  what  was  due  to  the  generosity  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  English  character.  He  indeed  afterwards 
offered  to  compromise  the  matter,  by  including  the 
detenus  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  but  the  English 
Government  stood  out  upon  a  political  punctilio,  disregard- 
ing the  prolonged  distresses  of  their  countrymen  over 
which  they  affected  to  make  such  pathetic  lamentations, 
but  which  they  would  not  go  an  inch  out  of  their  way,  or 
abate  a  jot  of  their  sullen  scorn  and  defiance  to  alleviate. 
Why  then  should  Buonaparte  ?  A  few  exceptions  were 
occasionally  made  in  favour  of  literary  and  scientific  men, 
or  those  who  were  considered  as  something  more  than 
mere  Englishmen.  The  rest  were  condemned  to  linger 
out  a  long  and  painful  captivity,  which  was  equally  with- 
out dignity  or  even  the  sting  of  disgrace,  and  as  hopeless 
in  the  prospect  of  its  termination  as  it  was  unaccountable 
in  its  commencement.  It  is  not  too  much  to  conjecture 
that  the  Tory  Ministry  felt  no  very  acute  sympathy,  nor 
took  a  very  active  interest  in  their  sufferings.  They  had 
been  rightly  served,  and  had  been  caught  in  the  trap  that 
had  been  prepared  for  them  by  their  idle  curiosity  and 
ridiculous  Gallomania  ! 1  Their  harsh  treatment  affixed 
an  odium  on  the  French  Government  and  nation ;  and  it 
was  of  little  consequence  by  what  means  the  popular  mind 
on  this  side  the  Channel  was  gangrened  and  inflamed. 
It  was  immaterial  what  ingredients  were  thrown  into  the 
boiling  caldron  of  national  hate,  or  employed  to  make 

1  When  a  young  artist  at  this  period  was  questioned  whether  he  had 
been  over  to  France,  and  he  answered  that  he  had  not,  nor  had  he  any 
•wish  to  go,  he  received  a  smiling  reply  from  the  most  flattering  quarter, 
"  You  are  very  right,  you  are  very  right,  Mr. ." 
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the  charm  of  loyalty  "  thick  and  slab."  Whatever  swelled 
the  war-whoop  or  cut  off  the  chance  of  reconciliation, 
pleased.  The  seizure  of  Hanover  (as  belonging  to  the 
King  of  England,  though  at  peace  with  France)  was  in 
the  same  point  of  view  regarded  as  no  unpropitious 
omen;  and  the  occupation  of  Tarentum  and  other  sea- 
ports of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  French,  soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  was  cited  as  a  proof  of  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  the  war,  and  as  disclosing  in 
the  clearest  light  their  real  character  and  previous  in- 
tentions, together  with  the  unprincipled  and  perfidious 
policy  of  their  leader.  The  latter  seems  at  least  to  have 
been  determined  that  if  he  could  not  have  peace,  he 
would  make  other  countries  support  the  expenses  of  war. 
Buonaparte  was  all  along  treated  like  an  outlaw,  which 
he  could  not  help :  if  he  had  behaved  like  a  driveller  or 
poltroon,  this  would  have  been  his  own  fault. 

The  First  Consul  had  hoped  for  the  duration  of  peace. 
He  had  indeed  been  so  little  apprehensive  of  an  im- 
mediate recurrence  to  a  state  of  hostility,  that  he  had 
granted  an  unlimited  leave  of  absence  to  every  French 
soldier  who  had  applied  for  it ;  and  this  permission  had 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  infantry  regiments  were  nearly  re- 
duced to  skeletons.  They  would  even  have  been  wholly 
disbanded,  had  it  not  been  from  regard  to  the  officers, 
who  had  no  means  of  subsistence  but  their  pay.  The 
cavalry  in  like  manner  had  been  suffered  to  dwindle 
away  almost  to  nothing.  The  parks  of  artillery  and 
field-equipages  were  broken  up.  Every  other  considera- 
tion had  given  way  to  economy.  New  plans  were 
adopted  for  re-casting  the  artillery,  and  everything  had 
been  taken  to  the  large  foundries,  where  they  had  already 
begun  to  break  up  the  cannon  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing them  into  the  furnaces.  None  of  the  materials  of  war 
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were  at  hand  or  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  Such  a  con- 
dition was  not  calculated  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  neigh- 
bouring States,  but  might  have  its  share  in  reviving  their 
hopes,  and  hastening  the  moment  of  an  attack.  As  the 
First  Consul  had  reckoned  on  the  approaching  conclusion 
of  peace,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  in  promoting  internal 
improvements,  he  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
plans  presented  to  him  by  the  War  Minister  Berthier 
and  by  General  Marmont;  so  that  the  breaking  up  of 
the  whole  field  of  artillery  was  going  on  rapidly,  when 
the  cry  of  war  suddenly  reached  his  ears. 

He  was  greatly  vexed  at  so  unpleasant  a  circumstance. 
He  sent  in  haste  for  the  War  Minister  and  for  Marmont. 
"  Really,"  said  he,  "  if  you  were  not  my  friends,  I  should 
suspect  that  you  were  betraying  me.  Send  instantly  to 
the  arsenals  and  foundries,  to  suspend  your  fatal  projects, 
and  get  as  much  artillery  in  readiness  as  you  can  possibly 
collect."  The  navy  was  in  a  still  less  promising  con- 
dition. Most  of  the  sailors  had  been  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  colonies  restored  to  the  French,  and  the 
marine  department  had  just  despatched  a  flotilla  to  oc- 
cupy a  small  factory  in  the  East  Indies,  in  which  they 
had  been  reinstated.  Such  was  the  security  and  neglect 
of  ordinary  precautions  against  the  possible  renewal  of 
war,  that  prevailed  on  all  sides.  The  difficulties  the 
First  Consul  had  to  contend  with  in  meeting  the  emer- 
gency, were  immense ;  but  his  activity  and  the  resources 
he  called  into  play  were  in  proportion.  He  never  re- 
laxed in  his  efforts,  nor  showed  any  signs  of  embarrass- 
ment. With  that  soldier-like  frankness  which  is  the 
mixed  result  of  courage  and  of  pride,  and  which  was  a 
part  of  his  character,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  France 
acquainted  with  her  real  situation.  He  laid  before  the 
Legislative  Body  the  several  communications  which  had 
taken  place  previously  to  the  rupture;  and  as  they 
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proved  that  he  had  done  everything  on  his  part  to 
make  good  the  treaty  which  had  been  wantonly  set 
aside,  the  nation  warmly  took  up  his  cause,  pressed 
round  its  chief,  and  cheerfully  came  forward  with  the 
means  required  for  issuing  victorious  out  of  a  struggle 
in  which  his  enemies  could  hardly  pretend  that  he  was 
the  aggressor,  but  which  was  aimed  at  the  existence  and 
independence  of  the  state  he  governed. 

The  larger  towns  voted  the  sums  necessary  for  building 
ships  of  war,  which  were  named  after  the  places  which 
had  contributed  the  means  to  equip  them.  The  first 
Conscription,  the  plan  of  which  had  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Council  of  State,  was  drawn  out,  number- 
ing in  its  ranks  a  multitude  of  hardy  young  men,  ac- 
customed to  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  capable  of  facing 
the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life ;  while  the  decorations  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  and  the  rewards  and  promotions 
distributed  among  the  common  soldiery  tended  to  give 
a  new  character  to  the  army.  The  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  remounted;  everything  was  soon  put  upon  a  war 
footing.  The  First  Consul  was  constantly  receiving  pro- 
jects for  an  attack  upon  England.  His  first  step  was  to 
put  in  motion  a  part  of  the  troops  that  were  stationed  on 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  order  them  to  advance  into  Hano- 
ver. The  management  of  this  expedition  was  intrusted 
to  General  Mortier,  who  commanded  the  first  military 
division.  The  Hanoverian  army,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  General  Walmoden,  withdrew  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French,  and  successively  occupied  different 
positions ;  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  disband,  after 
giving  up  their  arms,  horses,  and  ammunition.  The  regi- 
ments of  French  cavalry  were  now  sent  to  Hanover  to  be 
remounted,  as  they  had  formerly  been  sent  into  Nor- 
mandy; and  the  Electorate  furnished  considerable  mil- 
itary stores  of  all  kinds.  If  the  English  were  justified  in 
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keeping  possession  of  Malta  (in  the  teeth  of  treaties)  lest 
it  should  at  some  future  time  be  made  a  means  of  annoy- 
ing us  in  India,  were  not  the  French  at  least  equally 
justified  in  taking  possession  of  a  country  whose  sov- 
ereign was  at  war  with  them,  and  whose  resources  would 
be  instantly  turned  against  them  with  the  first  occasion, 
in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Germanic  Constitution  ? 
This  was  the  answer  given  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  who, 
being  in  the  true  secret  of  the  war,  gave  themselves  little 
trouble  about  the  diplomatic  glosses  on  either  side.  The 
Prince-Royal  of  Denmark  was  the  only  sovereign  who 
protested  against  the  informality  of  the  measure,  and 
raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  in  Holstein ;  but 
being  unsupported  by  any  other  power,  he  soon  laid 
aside  the  offensive  attitude  which  he  had  assumed. 

The  First  Consul  had  long  intended  to  visit  the  Nether- 
lands ;  he  took  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  with  England 
to  fulfil  this  intention,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inspect 
the  coast  and  harbours  of  the  Channel  He  set  out  from 
St.  Cloud  with  Madame  Buonaparte  (who  accompanied 
him  in  almost  all  his  journeys)  and  dined  at  Compiegne. 
He  went  to  visit  the  palace,  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
school  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  where  no  fitter  spot 
could  be  found  for  serving  the  dinner  than  the  landing- 
place  of  the  great  staircase.  Buonaparte  expressed  a 
feeling  of  regret  at  beholding  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  so  noble  a  building,  and  that  same  evening  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  give  orders  for  the  repair 
of  this  majestic  pile.  The  school  of  arts  was  removed  to 
Chalons.  It  was  right  not  to  have  the  school  and  work- 
shops there ;  but  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  left  the  ruin  standing  as  a  memento  of  the  past,  a 
warning  for  the  future.  He  might  in  that  case  have  been 
himself  still  standing,  but  for  the  affectation  of  restoring 
decayed  palaces  and  obsolete  institutions !  He  was  re- 
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ceived  at  Amiens  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  He 
stayed  some  days  here,  visiting  the  several  establish- 
ments and  manufactories,  in  the  company  of  Citizens 
Monge,  Chaptal,  and  Berthollet.  He  next  passed  through 
Montreuil,  Etaples,  Boulogne,  Ambleteuse,  Vimereux,  Ca- 
lais, and  Dunkirk,  ordering  the  most  skilful  engineers  at 
those  several  places  to  fall  in  with  his  suite,  and  asking 
questions  of  every  person  he  met.  From  Dunkirk  he  pro- 
ceeded through  the  principal  fortified  towns  and  seaports 
to  Antwerp,  which  remained  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
had  received  it  back ;  but  where,  after  its  condition  had 
been  thoroughly  examined,  those  important  works  were 
undertaken  which  were  in  the  sequel  carried  into  effect. 
A  Naval  Council  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
liberating on  the  means  the  Chief  Consul  possessed  of 
grappling  with  the  power  of  England  at  sea ;  and  he  be- 
came soon  convinced  that  the  resources  at  his  actual  dis- 
posal were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  object  which  he  had 
in  contemplation.  The  Council  was  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  fleet  of  men-of-war  afforded  no  chance 
of  success.  The  only  chance  that  remained  of  contend- 
ing with  England  on  an  equal  footing  was  to  attempt  a 
descent,  which  could  not  be  effected  without  the  aid  of 
a  flotilla.  Decres,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  was  against 
the  plan,  saying  that  if  the  French  constructed  a  flotilla, 
the  English  would  raise  one  also,  and  come  out  to  meet 
them.  Admiral  Bruix  was  for  it,  and  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed. The  First  Consul  immediately  gave  orders  to  the 
civil  and  naval  engineers  to  draw  up  plans  and  estimates 
of  the  expenses  of  the  works  in  each  department  of  the 
service,  and  to  present  models  of  the  vessels  which  they 
deemed  best  calculated  for  the  undertaking.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Brussels,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
most  lively  acclamations,  and  returned  to  Paris  by  way 
of  Liege,  Givet,  Sedan,  Eheims,  and  Soissons.  He  did 
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not  pass  through  a  single  town  that  was  famed  for  any 
particular  branch  of  industry  without  visiting  its  work- 
shops and  manufactories,  and  without  constantly  mani- 
festing his  regret  at  being  obliged  so  soon  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  the  sources  of  national  prosperity  to 
objects  of  a  very  different  nature.  Immediately  after  his 
return  to  Paris,  on  comparing  the  various  reports  that 
had  been  sent  in,  he  issued  directions  for  constructing  a 
vast  number  of  gun-boats,  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  other 
craft,  to  the  amount  of  some  thousands.  Each  consider- 
able city  had  voted  money  for  the  building  of  a  man-of- 
war;  the  less  wealthy  and  populous  made  the  same  offer 
of  gun-boats  or  flat-bottomed  boats.  These  offers  were 
accepted  ;  and  in  order  to  lose  no  time,  and  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  ships  of  war  which  were  on  the  stocks,  the 
keels  were  laid  along  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  where 
the  carpenters  and  other  workmen  were  assembled  from 
the  adjacent  districts;  and  when  finished  they  were 
floated  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  running  into 
the  sea  between  Harfleur  and  Flushing,  and  being  col- 
lected into  little  squadrons  and  sent  forth  from  their 
retreats,  crept  close  along  the  shore,  favoured  by  the 
breezes  or  protected  by  the  batteries  erected  on  the 
capes  and  promontories,  to  their  place  of  rendezvous. 
Holland  likewise  furnished  her  own  flotilla  on  the  same 
plan. 

While  the  French  navy  (if  this  Lilliputian  armament 
can  be  called  so)  was  displaying  such  unwonted  activity, 
the  army  was  not  idle.  The  regiments,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  composed  of  conscripts,  quitted  their  garri- 
sons, and  proceeded  to  form  camps  which  extended  from 
Utrecht  to  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.  The  camp  of 
Utrecht  was  commanded  by  General  Marmont,  who  had 
been  succeeded  as  inspector  of  artillery  by  General  Songis. 
This  and  Mortier's  formed  the  first  and  second  corps. 
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The  others,  under  the  orders  of  Davoust,  Soult,  Ney, 
Lannes,  and  Junot,  with  the  regiments  of  dragoons  and 
chasseurs,  lined  the  coast  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Oise  and  of  the  Aisne.  The  troops  thus  distributed 
were  employed  and  exercised  in  the  manner  of  the 
Eomans;  they  laid  down  the  musket  to  take  up  the 
mattock,  and  the  mattock  to  resume  the  musket ;  and, 
to  complete  the  omen  derived  from  this  similarity,  a 
Eoman  battle-axe  was  reported  to  have  been  dug  up  near 
Boulogne,  at  the  same  time  that  medals  of  William  the 
Conqueror  were  also  said  to  be  found  under  the  spot 
where  Buonaparte's  tents  had  been  fixed.  The  engineers 
projected  immense  works,  which  were  all  executed  in  this 
manner  by  the  troops.  They  scooped  out  the  harbour  of 
Boulogne,  which  had  been  selected  as  the  centre  of  the 
intended  operations;  they  constructed  a  pier,  built  a 
bridge,  opened  a  sluice,  and  dug  a  basin  capable  of  hold- 
ing two  thousand  of  the  vessels  of  the  flotilla.  It  was 
resolved  to  form  a  port  at  Vimereux,  which  was  to  be 
raised  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  the 
highest  tides.  The  troops  accordingly  fell  to  work,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  they  had  excavated  and  lined  with 
masonry  a  basin  fit  to  receive  two  hundred  gun-boats. 

At  Ambleteuse  the  works  which  had  been  left  un- 
finished in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  were  recommenced. 
The  bed  of  the  river  was  so  obstructed  that  the  water 
would  not  run  off,  but  covered  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  high  cultivation,  thereby  reducing  numbers  of 
families  to  poverty,  and  generating  unwholesome  effluvia 
and  noxious  distempers  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  this 
was  in  a  short  time  remedied.  A  sluice  was  formed ;  and 
the  river  returning  within  its  channel,  gave  back  to  agri- 
culture the  land  which  it  had  overflowed,  and  to  the 
adjacent  country  the  salubrity  which  it  had  lost.  Thus 
in  time  of  war  did  Buonaparte  contrive  and  execute  the 
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•works  of  peace !  The  troops  who  were  employed  in  these 
various  and  arduous  labours  were  paid;  they  proceeded 
in  them  with  alacrity,  and  only  left  off  when  they  were 
compelled  by  the  tide,  and  then  they  resumed  their  fire- 
locks and  went  to  exercise.  It  was  the  same  at  Boulogne, 
where  all  the  works  and  establishments  of  a  great  naval 
arsenal  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  Magazines  were  formed, 
ships  built,  cannon  founded,  sails  and  cordage  made, 
biscuit  baked,  and  the  army,  which  was  busy  in  all  these 
tasks,  trained  at  the  same  time.  Various  manoeuvres  were 
performed  by  night,  and  the  soldiers  were  practised  in 
embarking  and  disembarking  with  celerity.  The  super- 
intendence of  so  many  undertakings  might  be  said  to 
surpass  human  powers ;  and  yet  the  Chief  Consul  (as  if  he 
had  been  only  amusing  himself  with  a  fleet  of  cockle- 
shells) found  time  to  attend  to  the  vast  concerns  of  France 
and  Italy.  No  wonder  it  was  called  ambition :  it  was 
power,  and  so  far  to  be  feared!  He  had  hired  near 
Boulogne  a  small  mansion  called  Pont  de  Brique,  on  the 
Paris  road.  He  usually  arrived  there  when  the  soldiers 
least  expected  him,  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  rode 
through  the  camps,  and  was  back  again  at  St  Cloud  when 
he  was  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  midst  of  the  troops ; 
—  or  he  visited  the  harbour,  spoke  to  the  men,  and  went 
down  into  the  basins  to  ascertain  with  his  own  eyes  to 
what  depth  they  had  dug  since  he  had  been  last  there. 
He  often  took  back  to  dine  with  him  at  seven  or  eight  in 
the  evening  Admiral  Bruix,  General  Soult,  Sganzin,  super- 
intendent of  the  works,  Faultrier,  inspector  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  commissary  charged  with  the  supply  of  provi- 
sions ;  so  that  before  he  retired  to  bed,  he  knew  more  of 
what  was  going  forward  than  if  he  had  read  whole 
volumes  of  reports.  The  coolness  of  his  head  seemed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  hurry  of  his  movements,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  views  with  the  complication  of  affairs  and 
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interests  he  had  to  attend  to.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  army  was  first  divided  into  separate  corps ;  M.  de  la 
Bouillerie,  a  friend  of  General  Moreau,  was  appointed 
paymaster-general  Buonaparte  placed  great  confidence 
in  him,  which  he  afterwards  repaid,  as  so  many  others 
did. 

While  Buonaparte's  projected  expedition  was  viewed 
with  various  sentiments  at  home,  and  was  ridiculed  hy 
,many  as  childish  and  extravagant,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  gun-boats  with  the  size  of  British  men-of-war,  it  caused 
a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  alarm  (serious  or  affected)  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  All  our  fleets  were  put  into 
requisition  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Tagus,  from  the  Tagus 
to  the  coasts  of  Sicily.  Not  a  fishing-boat  but  seemed  to 
have  new  life  put  into  it,  and  to  prepare  for  the  conflict 
Upwards  of  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  of  various  descrip- 
tions and  sizes,  scoured  the  ocean  in  different  directions. 
English  squadrons  blockaded  every  port  in  the  Channel 
or  Mediterranean ;  and  our  cruisers  were  either  seen  scud- 
ding over  the  waters,  like  sea-gulls  dallying  with  their 
native  element  and  hovering  near  their  prey,  or  stood  in 
and  insulted  the  enemy  on  his  own  shores,  cutting  out 
his  vessels  or  dismantling  his  forts.  By  land,  the  hubbub 
and  consternation  was  not  less.  Britain  armed  from  one 
end  to  the  other  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  An 
army  of  volunteers  sprung  up  like  grasshoppers.  Every 
hill  had  its  horseman :  every  bush  or  brake  its  sharp- 
shooter. The  preparations  were  not  the  least  active  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  scene  of  danger.  Petitions 
were  put  into  our  liturgy  to  deliver  us  from  an  insolent 
and  merciless  foe,  who  "  was  about  to  swallow  us  up 
quick;"  nor  was  there  a  church-door  in  the  remotest 
corner  of  Great  Britain  on  which  was  not  posted  a  call  on 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  bestir  themselves  in  the 
common  defence,  proceeding  from  Mr.  Cobbett's  power- 
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ful  pen,  which  roused  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  meanest 
rustic  into  a  flame  of  martial  enthusiasm. 

"  Victorque  Sinon  incendia  miscet 
Insultans." 

There  never  was  a  time  in  which  John  Bull  felt  his 
zeal  or  courage  greater,  or  felt  it  so  with  less  expense  of 
real  danger.  We  had  all  the  trappings,  the  finery,  the 
boastings,  and  the  imaginary  triumphs  of  war,  without 
the  tragic  accompaniments  which  were  left  for  others  to 
bear:  our  spirit  of  martyrdom  was  never  put  to  the 
proof;  we  had  become  a  nation  of  heroes  without  shed- 
ding a  drop  of  our  blood,  and  the  bugbear  which  had 
made  such  a  noise  drew  off  without  a  blow  being  struck 
on  British  ground.  What  a  difference  between  that 
period  and  the  present !  France  seemed  then  to  rear  up 
and  enlarge  its  vaunted  power,  as  if  it  would  fall  upon 
and  crush  us:  the  Revolutionary  hydra  haunted  and 
took  sleep  from  our  eyes;  now  we  can  scarcely  find 
its  faded  form  in  the  map,  it  is  like  a  cloud  in  the 
horizon,  or  no  more  to  us  than  if  it  had  never  existed, 
or  than  if  the  waters  of  the  Channel  had  rolled  their 
briny  ooze  over  it  I  France  would  have  troubled  us  no 
more  then  than  now,  if  we  could  but  have  been  per- 
suaded to  let  it  alone. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  nearly  two  years, 
which  were  passed  in  idle  menaces  on  one  •  side  and 
vulgar  bravado  on  the  other,  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of 
rancour  and  hostility,  and  inflaming  old  wounds  or  open- 
ing new  ones,  till  the  chance  of  any  cordial  reconciliation 
became  as  hopeless  as  any  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
contest.  The  new  Continental  Coalition  towards  the 
beginning  of  1805  broke  up  the  war  of  words  and 
defiance,  by  diverting  Buonaparte's  attention  to  a  quarry 
more  within  his  grasp ;  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  put 
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the  finishing  stroke  to  the  plan  of  a  descent  upon  our 
coasts.  Buonaparte  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  rash- 
ness and  extravagance  in  dreaming  of  the  invasion  at  all, 
and  at  others  charged  with  duplicity  in  pretending  that 
he  ever  seriously  meditated  it.  He  did  not,  however,  it 
is  clear,  trust  to  Ms  flat-bottomed  boats  alone  for  effect- 
ing his  object.  They  were  merely  intended  in  the  last 
resort  to  transport  the  troops,  after  he  had  gained  the 
command  of  the  Channel  for  a  few  days,  by  collecting 
there  a  larger  fleet  of  French  men-of-war  than  any  the 
English  could  bring  against  him  at  a  moment's  notice. 
This  event  was  to  be  brought  about  by  putting  into 
motion  an  immense  and  precarious  system  of  naval  tactics 
and  manoeuvres,  which  by  their  very  complexity,  secrecy, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  elements,  which  must  concur 
in  their  punctual  execution,  were  almost  sure  to  miscarry. 
His  plan  was  for  the  different  fleets  he  could  muster  (to 
the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty  vessels  in  all)  to  get  out  of 
the  harbours  where  they  were  blockaded  by  the  English, 
to  rendezvous  at  Martinique,  and  the  English  ships  being 
dispersed  in  pursuit  of  them,  to  set  sail  back  again  all  at 
once,  and  form  a  junction  (together  with  the  Spanish 
fleet  who  were  by  this  time  at  war  with  England)  off 
Brest  or  in  Boulogne  harbour,  so  as  to  make  Buonaparte 
master  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
thus  to  enable  him  to  effect  the  landing  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men  in  two  thousand  flat-bottomed 
boats  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  to  march  immediately 
to  London  and  take  possession  of  the  capital.  In  fact,  in 
pursuance  of  an  infinite  variety  of  orders,  details,  and 
contrivances,  the  Toulon  and  Eochefort  squadrons  under 
Villeneuve  and  Missiessy,  the  one  with  twenty,  the  other 
with  six  ships,  made  their  escape,  rallied  at  Martinique, 
tmd  returned  to  Europe  after  an  action  with  Admiral 
Oalder,  and  some  delay  in  consequence  of  it  The 
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English  squadrons  before  Ferrol  and  Kochefort,  finding 
the  enemy  had  escaped,  left  those  stations,  and  proceeded 
to  join  the  Channel  fleet  before  Brest,  which  then  became 
superior  to  Admiral  Gantheaume's  fleet  of  twenty-one 
ships,  who  could  not  quit  the  roads  of  Bertheauine  and 
Brest  in  order  to  effect  his  union  with  Admiral  Ville- 
neuve.  The  latter,  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  these  new 
circumstances,  and  always  taking  the  feeblest  course, 
instead  of  making  direct  for  Brest  according  to  Napo- 
leon's latest  instructions  and  his  own  declarations,  put 
into  Corunna  and  afterwards  into  Ferrol,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  get  himself  blockaded  in  Cadiz  harbour.  This 
was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  1805.  He  only 
went  there  to  fight  the  well-known  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
which  destroyed  the  French  and  Spanish  navies,  and 
completely  prostrated  the  reputation  of  their  unfledged 
commanders  before  that  of  the  English.  In  the  mean 
time  the  delay  of  Villeneuve  in  arriving  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Channel,  and  the  failure  of  so  many  intricate  com- 
binations, proved  ruinous  to  the  projected  expedition 
against  England.  It  was  a  vast  and  unwieldy  machine, 
made  up  of  a  number  of  minute  parts  and  problematical 
movements,  the  derangement  of  any  one  of  which  must 
be  nearly  fatal  to  the  whole.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
this  was  the  weak  side  of  Buonaparte's  character  (for  the 
excess  of  strength  always  inclines  to  a  degree  of  weak- 
ness) that  he  sometimes  seemed  disposed  to  mistake  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  means  that  he  called  into 
existence  and  the  clearness  and  comprehension  with  which 
he  arranged  them,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  beforehand, 
for  the  final  success  of  the  measure,  and  that  his  own  energy 
and  resolution,  both  from  natural  temperament  and  the 
confidence  of  habitual  success,  made  him  put  the  will  for 
the  deed  I  The  very  boldness  and  strength  of  will  which 
are  necessary  to  great  actions,  must  often  defeat  them;. 
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for  a  high  spirit  does  not  easily  bend  to  circumstance  or 
stoop  to  prudence.  Whatever  were  his  own  resources,, 
he  could  not  always  command  the  co-operation  of  others ; 
yet  his  plans  were  on  too  large  a  scale  not  to  require  it. 
Neither  was  he  wrong  in  attributing  his  failure  to  the 
elements:  he  was  only  wrong  in  building  sanguine  hopes 
on  schemes  which  depended  on  their  favourable  guidance, 
or  in  placing  himself  at  their  mercy.  It  is,  however, 
likely  that  he  had  never  much  stomach  for  the  invasion 
of  this  country ;  he  perhaps  thought  where  nothing  could 
be  done,  it  was  as  well  to  make  a  proportionable  display 
of  preparations  and  an  ostentatious  career  of  evasions ; 
and  he  turned  from  it  twice,  first  to  venture  on  his 
Egyptian  expedition,  and  the  second  time  to  hail  the  sun 
of  Austerlitz. 

Neither  can  I  think  so  poorly  of  my  countrymen  (with 
all  my  dissatisfaction  with  them)  as  to  suppose  that  even 
if  Buonaparte  had  made  good  his  landing,  it  would  have 
been  all  over  with  us.  He  might  have  levelled  London 
with  the  dust,  but  he  must  have  covered  the  face  of  the 
country  with  heaps  and  tumuli  of  the  slain,  before  this 
mixed  breed  of  Norman  and  Saxon  blood  would  have 
submitted  to  a  second  Norman  conquest.  Whatever 
may  be  my  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  people,  or  the 
honesty  of  their  rulers,  I  never  denied  their  courage  or 
obstinacy.  They  do  not  give  in  the  sooner  in  a  contest 
for  having  provoked  it.  They  would  not  receive  a  foreign 
invasion  as  a  visit  of  courtesy;  nor  submit  to  be  con- 
quered like  a  nation  of  women,  hardly  complaining  of 
the  rudeness.  The  French  alone  have  arrived  at  that 
point  of  politeness  and  effeminacy.  The  English  are  not  a 
sufficiently  theatrical  people  to  disguise  the  fact  of  having 
been  beaten,  if  they  had ;  and  are  too  sensible  of  disgrace 
not  to  resent  it  to  the  death.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  to 
what  point  of  resistance  their  love  of  their  king  or  coun- 
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try  might  carry  them ;  but  they  have  too  much  hatred  of 
the  French  ever  to  submit  to  them  as  masters. 

Buonaparte's  hopes  of  a  favourable  reception,  or  of 
no  very  determined  resistance  in  Ireland,  were  better 
founded  ;  and  one  of  the  alternatives  proposed  to  Ville- 
neuve  was  to  touch  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
leave  a  detachment  of  troops  there  as  a  cover  to  the  at- 
tempts upon  England.  That  country  was  disaffected  to 
the  English  Government,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  religious 
and  civil  discords ;  and  worse  usage  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  regain  its  affections  than  that  by  wThich  they  had 
been  alienated.  It  had  been  lately  united  to  England,  and 
its  legislative  independence  abolished  by  a  breach  of  faith 
and  a  mockery  of  justice,  which  seemed  the  order  of  the 
day  with  the  British  Ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was 
become  once  more  the  presiding  genius.  Two  sanguinary 
rebellions  (the  issue  of  which  was  each  time  nearly 
doubtful)  had  broken  out  and  been  crushed  by  force  of 
arms  and  the  most  odious  system  of  civil  treachery  and 
espionage.  Instead  of  a  desire  to  heal  and  remedy  what 
was  amiss,  there  was  no  wish  but  to  irritate  and  degrade 
—  to  aggravate  the  injustice  and  punish  the  resistance 
to  it  —  to  consider  the  nation  as  enemies  and  subjects 
at  the  same  time.  Ireland  was  always  treated  as  a  con- 
quered province,  to  be  kept  in  submission  by  fear  and 
harshness ;  an  illiberal  and  narrow-minded  policy  denied 
it  agricultural  and  commercial  advantages,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  faith  added  religious  intolerance  to  civil  persecu- 
tion. No  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  or  improve ;  to 
diffuse  comfort  or  to  open  the  channels  for  industry,  but 
rather  to  obstruct  them.  England  was  the  stepmother 
of  Ireland.  That  wretched,  short-sighted,  malevolent 
system  was  pursued,  which  supposed  that  every  advan- 
tage gained  by  Ireland,  and  every  advance  she  made  in 
civilisation  and  prosperity,  was  a  loss  and  an  injury  done 
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to  England ;  instead  of  that  true  and  enlightened  one, 
equally  approved  by  reason  and  humanity,  which  knows 
and  which  feels  that  one  state  cultivating  its  natural  and 
peculiar  advantages  to  the  utmost  can  never  be  a  detriment, 
but  must  be  a  benefit  to  another,  while  they  are  united  by 
friendly  intercourse  and  by  the  bond  of  a  common  govern- 
ment. As  well  might  one  county  of  England  think  to 
prosper  by  ruining  the  husbandry  of  the  adjoining 
county.  Religious  differences  heightened  and  inflamed 
the  original  grievance  ;  doubled  the  burdens  of  the  poor  ; 
jaundiced  their  minds,  and,  by  throwing  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Popish  clergy,  fostered  their  ignorance  and 
made  the  evil  hopeless.  Sloth,  poverty,  and  a  sense  of 
debasement  rendered  them  reckless  of  consequences, 
unable  to  see  their  way  out  of  them,  except  by  violence 
and  bloodshed ;  and  thus  a  whole  people,  by  mismanage- 
ment and  mischievous  prejudices,  were  daily  plunged 
deeper  into  civil  strife  or  a  state  of  merely  animal  exist- 
ence. The  example  of  other  countries,  and  "envy  of 
happier  lands,"  that  had  asserted  their  independence, 
gave  the  last  temptation  to  their  disloyalty ;  and  Ireland 
about  this  time  hung  trembling  in  the  balance  between 
her  wavering  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  and  her  inclina- 
tion to  accept  the  overtures  to  aid  her  in  the  recovery 
of  her  disputed  rights.  Buonaparte  wished  that  she 
should  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  France;  but  to 
this  the  leaders  of  that  party  who  were  desiroas  to 
separate  Ireland  from  her  union  with  England,  would 
never  consent ;  and  on  that  understanding,  they  finally 
parted. 1 

1 "  When  the  Catholic  question  was  first  seriously  agitated,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  I  would  have  given  fifty  millions  to  be  assured  that  it  would  not  be 
granted ;  for  it  would  have  entirely  ruined  my  projects  upon  Ireland,  as 
the  Catholic*,  if  you  emancipate  them,  would  become  as  loyal  subjects  aa 
the  Protestants."  — O'Meara,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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It  was  in  the  interval  here  spoken  of,  immediately 
after  the  breaking  off  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  while 
Buonaparte  was  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  founda- 
tions of  his  power,  that  this  country  (strange  to  say)  was 
inundated  with  theories  and  elaborate  treatises  to  prove 
the  nullity  of  all  attempts  at  liberty  and  the  blessings  of 
absolute  monarchy.  Mr.  Malthus's  celebrated  Essay  on 
Population,  which  got  into  great  vogue  just  at  this  time, 
stifled  the  voice  of  humanity ;  and  by  representing  the 
perfectibility  of  social  institutions  as  the  greatest  evil 
that  could  happen  from  the  overwhelming  population 
that  would  rush  in  when  the  restraints  of  vice  and  misery 
were  taken  away,  effectually  served  to  make  every  grada- 
tion towards  improvement  and  approach  to  liberty  and 
happiness  suspected  and  to  be  viewed  with  an  instinctive 
horror  and  distrust.  Dr.  Bisset  at  great  length  went  into 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  Romans  and  the  happiness  of 
the  world  under  the  latter  Emperors  ;  and  Mr.  Mitford  in 
his  History  of  Greece  fully  exposes  the  mischiefs  of  Repub- 
lics. And  all  this  at  a  period  when  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
the  taverns,  and  the  theatre  resounded  with  patriotic 
appeals  and  invectives  against  the  strides  of  the  French 
Usurper  towards  universal  dominion.  One  would  have 
thought  these  studied  and  systematic  apologies  for  the 
evils  of  war,  ambition,  and  arbitrary  government  were  in- 
tended to  flatter  him  and  smooth  his  path  to  power.  Far 
from  it :  they  were  meant  to  aid  and  exasperate  the  popu- 
lar and  party  watchwords  of  the  day.  For  power  and 
prejudice  knew  full  well  with  that  consistent  truth  and 
keeping  that  belongs  to  them  and  that  shames  the  falter- 
ing and  misguided  friends  of  freedom,  that  his  strongest 
pretensions  and  his  hold  on  power  were  rooted  in  the 
illusions  of  liberty  and  the  progress  of  liberal  principles  ; 
and  that  by  blighting  these  which  were  the  supports  of 
the  new  system,  they  lent  the  most  effectual  aid  to  the 
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antagonist  system  they  wanted  to  prop  up,  and  by  stop- 
ping the  current  of  enthusiasm  and  the  hope  of  public 
good,  let  public  opinion  drift  back  again  unseen  but 
irrevocably  to  that  sink  of  apathy,  corruption,  and  in- 
veterate abuse,  which  was  the  haven  of  their  desires, 
and  the  bourn  from  which  slavery  never  returns. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CONSPIRACY  OF  GEORGES,   PICHEGRU,  AND   OTHERS. 

IT  should  seem  that  the  contest  in  which  England  had 
embarked  to  restore  the  Bourbons  and  ^overturn  the  pop- 
ular government  of  France,  had  not  only  involved  a 
sacrifice  of  the  political  principles  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  us  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  also,  as 
the  cause  became  desperate,  led  to  a  change  in  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  country.  In  our  fits  of  revenge  and 
disappointment,  we  had  worked  ourselves  up  to  regard 
the  enemy  opposed  to  us  in  mortal  strife  as  wretches,  out- 
laws, traitors,  rebels,  who  were  to  be  got  rid  of  at  any 
price,  and  we  did  not  scruple  to  snatch  at  any  means 
which  were  calculated  to  attain  so  worthy  an  end,  and 
which  were  daubed  over  with  the  colours  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  by  the  passions  which  suggested  them.  Mr. 
Fox  had  been  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  British  Cabinet 
knew  anything  of  the  Infernal  Machine:  perhaps  the 
number  and  description  of  persons  (some  of  them  the 
very  same)  that  now  continually  crossed  the  Channel, 
and  were  landed  from  English  cutters  on  the  coast  of 
France,  might  have  staggered  him  in  his  opinion,  had  he 
had  to  defend  it  anew  with  the  First  Consul  If  in  our 
habitual  language  and  feelings  we  are  determined  to  con- 
sider any  one  as  no  better  than  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast, 
we  shall  before  long  let  our  actions  slide  into  the  same 
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train.  I  should  not  enter  into  or  insist  on  this  view  of 
the  subject,  but  that  a  hollow  tone  of  moral  purity  has 
been  made  the  pretext  for  undermining  the  foundations 
of  every  species  of  political  liberty,  and  that  I  conceive 
the  extreme  measures  to  which  England  resorted  at  this 
period,  and  the  flagrant  departure  from  the  blunt  and 
straightforward  character  to  which  she  laid  claim,  proved 
to  a  demonstration  that  there  was  a  radical  change  in  her 
counsels,  and  that  the  war  had  a  far  deeper  and  deadlier 
object  at  stake  (beyond  the  professed  and  immediate  one) 
rankling  in  the  hearts  of  its  leaders,  and  urging  them  on 
in  a  course  of  infatuation  and  dishonour. 

The  original  object  of  the  war,  whether  this  were  over- 
turning the  new  form  of  government  or  checking  the 
political  ascendency  of  France,  was  still  as  far  or  farther 
than  ever  from  its  accomplishment.  Neither  peace  nor 
war  seemed  to  dissolve  the  power  nor  to  influence  the 
good  fortune  of  the  French  ruler.  We  had  made  peace 
with  him,  thinking  that  he  was  a  mere  soldier:  finding 
that  he  applied  himself  with  equal  zeal  and  success  to 
advancing  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  Eepublic  in 
peace,  and  despairing  of  ruining  him  that  way,  we  made 
war  upon  him  again.  We  had  gained  nothing  more  by 
this  step  than  to  be  able  to  repel  and  set  at  defiance  the 
threat  of  invasion,  and  we  did  not  talk  as  yet  of  returning 
the  compliment.  One  sign  of  success,  however,  is  a  blind 
adherence  to  our  purpose  in  the  midst  of  failure,  and  a 
determination  not  to  turn  back,  though  we  have  not  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  ever  coming  to  our  journey's  end. 
Though  we  could  not  carry  the  war  with  broad  and  open 
front  into  France,  yet  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens 
gave  us  the  opportunity  of  insinuating  plots  and  con- 
spiracies, and  disseminating  civil  war,  by  the  intervention 
of  flights  of  emissaries  sent  over  from  England,  and  their 
intrigues  with  the  swarms  of  emigrants  that  Buonaparte 
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(after  he  was  chosen  Consul)  had  called  home,  as  if  for 
the  very  purpose.  There  was  more  in  it  than  this. 
Buonaparte  had  become  the  direct  obstacle  of  peace,  that 
is,  to  the  projects  of  the  old  Governments ;  he  was  the 
main  prop  of  the  Colossus  that  was  said  to  threaten  the 
extinction  of  the  civilised  world :  the  power  and  genius 
of  Eepublican  France  were  centred  in  his  single  person. 
What  scheme  then  so  feasible  or  so  effectual  as  to  cut 
short  the  ramifications  and  intricate  knots  of  conspiracy 
with  the  dagger,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  in- 
dividual at  whom  they  all  pointed,  by  a  side-blow,  or  the 
chance-medley  of  assassination,  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
lay  on  the  uncontrollable  fury  of  the  opposing  factions 
and  the  desperate  designs  and  characters  of  the  different 
agents ;  from  the  complexion  and  well-known  history  of 
most  of  these  (robbers,  outlaws,  incendiaries)  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  catastrophe  was  likely  to  happen  ;  and  at  any 
rate,  it  was  not  the  result  the  least  thought  of  or  the  most 
carefully  guarded  against.  Indeed,  the  dissolute  character 
and  reckless  fanaticism  of  these  men,  who  were  sent  over 
at  imminent  risk  of  their  lives,  and  concealed  with  the 
profoundest  mystery,  so  that  they  could  only  strike  some 
dark  and  deadly  blow  which  they  would  consider  as  an 
act  of  devoted  heroism,  was  the  only  chance  or  hope  the 
conspiracy  had  of  success:  it  had  no  other  means  or 
strength,  nor  were  any  risings  to  be  effected  in  the  West, 
nor  the  French  Princes  to  come  forward  till  the  decisive 
blow  had  been  struck.  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith,  our  envoys  at  Munich  and  Stutgard,  were  busy  in 
carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  some  pretended  Jacobin 
insurgents,  offering  them  money  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment (who  else  could  give  it  ?)  and  always  pointing  out 
Buonaparte  as  the  great  obstacle  to  success;  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  at  Ettenheim  waiting  the  event ;  Pichegru 
went  over  from  London  (where  he  had  been  lurking)  to 
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sound  Moreau,  and  to  gain  over  the  disaffected  among  the 
military;  and  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  other  Vendean 
chiefs,  were  brought  to  Paris  and  had  frequent  interviews 
with  the  Polignacs,  De  La  Kivieres,  and  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Emigrants  in  Paris,  to  forward  the  like 
chivalrous  and  spirited  designs. 

Indistinct  rumours  were  for  some  time  afloat  as  if  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  a  great  change ;  and  letters 
were  received  from  London,  confidently  stating  that  the 
First  Consul  would  shortly  be  arrested  in  his  career. 
Alarming  intelligence  was  also  received  of  meetings  and 
discourses  held  by  peasants  in  La  Vende'e.  The  First 
Consul  grew  uneasy,  and  determined  to  search  the  matter 
to  the  bottom.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  remarkable  tact 
for  judging  when  he  was  upon  a  volcano ;  but  this  is  not 
wonderful  in  one  (even  of  less  sagacity)  who  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  every  circumstance  that  was  passing,  and  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  event.  There  was-  at  this  time  (the  be- 
ginning of  1804)  no  Ministry  of  Police,  that  office  having 
been  abolished  soon  after  the  peace  at  the  suggestion  of 
Talleyrand,  as  useless  and  odious,  and  partly  to  get  rid  of 
the  troublesome  influence  of  Fouche*,  to  whom  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  was  by  no  means  friendly.  A  Coun- 
sellor of  State  (M.  Ke*al)  had  the  superintendence  of  every- 
thing of  this  sort,  in  concert  with  the  Grand  Judge. 
Trials  by  councils  of  war  had  of  late  been  rare ;  but  there 
•were  a  number  of  persons  detained  in  prison  as  spies  or 
for  other  political  offences.  Buonaparte  had  a  list  of 
these  laid  before  him.  Among  them  was  a  man  named 
Picot,  and  another  named  Le  Bourgeois,  who  had  been 
•apprehended  the  foregoing  year  at  Pont-Audener  in  Nor- 
mandy, as  coming  from  England  with  intent  to  assassinate 
the  First  Consul.  They  had  hitherto  been  merely  kept 
in  prison.  They  and  three  others  were  now  ordered  to  be 
"brought  before  a  commission  to  be  tried.  The  two  first- 
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mentioned  refused  to  answer,  and  were  condemned  and 
shot  without  making  the  slightest  discovery.  They  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  the  Kepublic  would  not  survive 
the  war.  Their  obduracy  lessened  the  pity  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  but  not  a  step  had  been  gained.  The  other  trials 
.were  postponed.  A  disclosure  of  the  intrigues  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  English  resident  at  the  court  of  Wur- 
temberg  took  place  about  this  time.  The  First  Consul 
became  very  anxious ;  and  one  night,  looking  over  the  list 
of  prisoners,  saw  the  name  of  Querel,  who  was  described 
as  a  native  of  Bas  Bretagne,  and  as  having  served  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  rebel  army.  He  had  come  to  Paris  about 
two  months  before ;  a  creditor  whom  he  was  unable  to 
pay  had  given  information  against  him.  "  This  man,"  said 
Buonaparte,  "  is  not  actuated  by  enthusiasm,  but  by  the 
hope  of  gain,  and  he  will  be  more  likely  to  confess  than 
the  others."  He  was  accordingly  tried  the  next  day  as  a 
Chouan,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  as  he  was  led  to 
execution,  he  demanded  to  be  heard  and  promised  to  make 
important  disclosures.  He  was  conducted  back  to  prison, 
where  he  made  his  declarations.  He  in  fact  confessed 
that  he  had  come  from  England,  and  had  been  landed  on 
the  coast  from  Captain  Wright's  ship  in  company  with 
Georges,  in  August,  1803.  In  different  nights  of  August, 
September,  and  December,  1803,  and  January,  1804, 
Wright  had  landed  Georges,  Pichegru,  Riviere,  Coster,  St. 
Victor,  La  Haye,  St.  Hilaire,  and  others,  at  Beville  in 
Normandy.  The  four  last-named  had  been  accomplices 
in  the  affair  of  the  Infernal  Machine ;  and  most  of  the 
rest  were  well  known  to  be  Chouan  chiefs.  They  re- 
mained during  the  day  at  a  little  farmhouse  near  the 
place  where  they  had  landed ;  the  proprietor  of  which  had 
been  bribed  to  assist  them.  They  travelled  only  by  night, 
pretending  to  be  smugglers,  concealing  themselves  in  the 
daytime  in  lodgings  which  had  been  previously  procured 
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for  them.  They  entered  Paris  singly,  where  they  never 
went  out  or  showed  themselves  but  when  summoned  for 
some  particular  purpose,  and  where  Georges  also  lay  hid. 
They  had  all  been  landed  from  an  English  cutter  at  the 
same  spot,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  of  Beville  near  Dieppe, 
which  they  ascended  by  means  of  the  Smuggler's  Rope, 
and  were  met  by  a  man  from  Eu  or  Treport,  called 
Troche,  the  son  of  a  watch-maker,  who  was  an  old  emis- 
sary of  the  party.  Savary,  with  some  police-officers,  was 
instantly  despatched  to  the  spot,  where  he  found  all  the 
particulars  to  correspond  with  the  previous  statement, 
and  saw  an  English  cutter  near  the  shore  (as  it  was  said, 
with  an  illustrious  personage  on  board),  but  which  on 
some  alarm  being  given,  sheered  off. 

At  the  same  time  an  Emigrant,  named  Bouvet  de  Loz- 
ier,  was  also  arrested.  After  he  had  been  confined  for 
some  weeks,  he  became  desperate,  and  hung  himself  in 
the  prison  one  morning.  The  gaoler,  hearing  an  unusual 
noise  in  the  room,  ran  in  and  cut  him  down  in  time.1 
While  he  was  recovering  his  senses,  he  broke  out  into 
incoherent  exclamations  that  Moreau  had  brought  Piche- 
gru  from  London,  that  he  was  a  traitor  and  had  per- 
suaded them  (the  Emigrants)  that  the  army  were  all  for 
him,  and  that  he  would  prove  the  cause  of  their  destruc- 
tion. This  excited  fresh  suspicions.  The  police  knew 
that  a  brother  of  Pichegru,  who  had  been  a  monk,  lived 
in  Paris.  He  was  discovered  in  an  obscure  lodging,  and 
being  interrogated,  owned  that  he  had  seen  his  brother 
within  a  few  days,  and  asked  "  If  it  were  a  crime  ? " 
Moreau  was  arrested  on  his  way  from  Gros-Bois  (his 
country-house),  and  large  rewards  were  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  Pichegru  and  Georges.  Pichegru  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  old  friends  with  whom  he  lived, 

1  Had  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  it  would  probablj  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Buonaparte,  and  recorded  long  after  among  "  his  other  atrocities." 
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and  who  came  to  the  police  and  offered  to  deliver  him 
up  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs  paid  on  the  spot 
Pichegru  had  been  received,  and  was  secreted  in  this 
man's  house  somewhere  near  the  barrier  of  Neuilly, 
whence  he  had  gone  to  his  different  interviews  with 
Moreau.  He  was  a  large,  powerful  man,  and  the  police 
had  some  difficulty  in  seizing  him  ;  they  rushed  upon  him 
while  he  was  asleep,  struck  out  a  light  which  was  burn- 
ing by  his  bedside,  and  overturned  a  table  on  which  his 
pistol  lay.  He  was  carried  before  the  Grand  Judge,  and 
at  first  persisted  in  an  absolute  denial  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy,  till  he  had  been  successively  confronted 
with  such  of  Georges's  accomplices  as  had  already  been 
arrested.  Georges  himself  still  continued  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  police.  Paris  was  surrounded  with  a  cor- 
don of  troops,  and  the  barriers  were  closed  night  and  day, 
and  only  opened  for  the  market-people  to  pass  and  repass. 
The  cavalry  of  the  guard  and  of  the  garrison  furnished 
guard-posts  on  the  outer  boulevards,  and  had  videttes 
round  the  wall  enclosing  the  capital  Continually  mov- 
ing from  one  towards  the  other,  the  latter  formed  per- 
manent patrols,  having  orders  to  apprehend  every  one 
who  should  seek  to  gain  the  country  by  scaling  the 
walls. 

Paris  remained  in  this  state  of  gloomy  alarm,  present- 
ing the  aspect  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege,  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  Georges  was  betrayed 
and  taken,  having  first  shot  one  of  the  men  employed  to 
arrest  him.  He  was  discovered  in  a  cabriolet,  in  which, 
after  being  driven  from  hiding-place  to  hiding-place,  and 
shunned  by  all  his  associates,  he  had  passed  the  last  two 
days  in  riding  about  Paris,  and  meant  to  have  attempted 
his  escape  from  it,  just  as  he  was  seized.  Such  is  the 
state  of  harassing  anxiety  and  desperation  to  which  these 
men  were  led  in  the  first  instance  by  a  strong  principle  of 
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party  spirit,  which  had  no  other  support  or  encourage- 
ment to  carry  it  through  to  the  very  jaws  of  agony  and 
death  than  the  love  of  violent  excitement,  and  the  sense 
of  the  depth  of  the  stake  that  was  played  for !  It  was  in 
itself  no  very  enviable  situation  for  Georges  to  be  in,  to 
be  an  object  of  execration  and  vengeance  to  a  whole  city ; 
what  then  hardened  him  against  compunction  or  remorse  ? 
It  was  the  reflection  that  he  had  been  able  to  throw  a 
whole  city  into  consternation,  and  might  yet  baffle  his 
pursuers.  The  resolution  of  such  men  is  strengthened 
instead  of  being  weakened  by  the  mischief  they  have 
done,  even  though  it  has  recoiled  upon  themselves ;  the 
mind  is  happily  relieved  from  the  sense  of  insignificance ; 
nor  can  they  be  bribed,  by  any  temptation,  to  keep  their 
hands  off  the  wires  and  pulleys  that  move  such  mighty 
levers,  and  lead  to  the  convulsion  of  states.  Georges  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  courage  and  activity,  brutal 
and  ignorant,  and  deaf  to  everything  but  his  own  rooted 
prejudices.  Buonaparte,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Consulship,  tried  to  win  him  over,  but  in  vain.  He  told 
him  that  even  if  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the  Bourbons, 
they  would  only  look  upon  him  as  a  peasant,  a  miller's 
son.  Georges  probably  thought  himself  that  he  was  only 
a  miller's  son.  The  fanatic  bows  down  before  his  idol, 
without  asking  what  the  object  of  his  homage  thinks  of 
him !  Georges  then  went  over  to  England,  where  he 
became  a  confidential  spy  and  agent  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  and  his  confederates  underwent  a  public  trial  in  the 
month  of  May  (1804)  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors.  Georges,  Polignac,  Riviere,  Coster,  and 
sixteen  or  seventeen  others  were  found  guilty,  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  and  by  the  confession  of  several  among 
them,  of  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  First 
Consul  and  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  and  were  con- 
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demned  to  death.  Georges  and  Coster,  with  seven  or 
eight  more,  were  executed.  Riviere  was  pardoned  at  the 
particular  instigation  of  Murat,  whom  he  repaid  with 
ingratitude,  and  is  said  in  1815  to  have  set  a  price  upon 
his  head.  Buonaparte  pardoned  some  of  the  others, 
particularly  the  Marquis  Polignac,  at  the  instance  of  his 
wife.  Moreau  was  condemned  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, which  was  commuted  to  banishment  to  America. 
M.  Jules  de  Polignac,  confidant  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  some  others,  were  also  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
Pichegru  killed  himself  in  prison,  while  the  trials  were 
going  on. 

The  object  of  this  conspiracy,  which  had  excited  so 
much  expectation,  which  had  set  so  many  engines  at 
work,  and  the  crushing  of  which  seemed  to  have  put  an 
end  to  similar  attempts  from  the  same  quarter,  appears 
to  have  been  first  to  tamper  with  and  gain  over  the  army 
by  means  of  the  disaffected  generals ;  and  then,  having 
got  rid  of  Buonaparte  by  a  coup-de-main,  which  would 
have  cost  nothing  to  some  of  the  most  stirring  and  trust- 
worthy of  the  actors  in  the  plot  (as  it  was  judiciously 
cast  to  embrace  all  kinds  of  characters)  to  march  with 
them  to  Paris  and  proclaim  the  Bourbons.  This  notable 
scheme,  on  which  expense  and  lives  were  lavished  in  pro- 
portion to  its  wildness  and  profligacy,  failed  (as  it  was 
just  ripe  for  execution)  through  the  indecision  or  dor- 
mant ambition  of  Moreau,  whose  "  half-faced  fellowship  " 
was  the  pivot  on  which  it  turned.  He  had  long  been  a 
malcontent,  and  was  marked  out  by  temperament  and 
circumstances  to  figure  as  a  marplot.  The  soundness 
of  his  principles  had  been  more  than  doubted  ever  since 
the  defection  of  Pichegru  in  1797,  whose  correspondence 
with  the  enemy  he  kept  a  secret  for  several  months 
(when  his  silence  might  have  been  fatal  to  his  country), 
and  afterwards,  when  the  correspondence  was  discovered 
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by  other  means,  affected  to  denounce  and  set  it  in  the 
most  glaring  light,  thus  showing  an  equal  disregard  to 
public  or  private  obligation.  Nothing  saved  Moreau 
from  general  reprobation  and  contempt  for  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  but  the  natural  mildness  and  indolence 
of  his  disposition,  it  not  being  sufficiently  considered  that 
men  without  bad  or  mischievous  passions  themselves  are 
often  made  the  easiest  and  most  dangerous  tools  of  the 
sinister  designs  of  others.  He  never  relished  Buonaparte. 
This  was  natural  enough,  both  from  the  competition  be- 
tween them  as  to  military  reputation  and  from  the  op- 
position of  their  characters.  Moreau  had  no  pretensions 
out  of  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  he  hated  and  affected  to 
condemn  Buonaparte  for  having  pushed  on  in  a  career 
for  which  he  himself  possessed  neither  talents,  acquire- 
ments, nor  inclination.  During  the  whole  of  the  Con- 
sulate, his  conduct  was  that  of  the  dog  in  the  fable.  His 
cynical  affectation  of  simplicity  was  wounded  pride  ;  and 
there  was  too  much  of  petty  spleen  and  sullen  mortifica- 
tion in  the  expression  of  his  dissent  not  to  be  attributed 
to  personal  pique  and  disappointment  rather  than  to 
manly  reason  or  public  principle.  Diogenes  was  said 
to  trample  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  pride.  Moreau 
was  one  of  those  common-place  characters  who  do  not  see 
beyond  themselves  or  beyond  certain  vague  generalities, 
who  have  not  vigour  enough  to  understand  the  departure 
from  approved  forms  required  on  great  occasions,  or  mag- 
nanimity enough  to  applaud  the  success.  He  had  not 
sufficient  attachment  to  the  rule  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
exception.  He  could  sooner  pardon  those  who  had 
ruined  the  country  by  technical  imbecility  than  those 
who  had  saved  it  by  boldness  and  decision.  He  could 
not  adopt  the  words  of  the  poet  in  addressing  one 
who  resembled  the  warrior  and  statesman  who  first  sug- 
gested them  — 

TOL.  III. —  17 
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"  Still  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  't  is  changed  by  you/* 

He  would  more  willingly  have  it  run  to  waste  by  inca- 
pacity or  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  opposite  party, 
than  that  one  of  his  own  should  have  the  glory  of  deliv- 
ering or  reconstructing  it.  It  was  not  the  advancement 
or  depression  of  the  common  weal  that  he  cared  about, 
but  his  own  share  in  the  event,  or  whether  he  occupied 
the  topmost  round  in  fortune's  ladder.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Moderates  and  Precisians  in  all  times  and  places. 
They  had  endured  Kobespierre,  because  he  had  not  shocked 
their  self-love ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  did  so, 
was  with  them  Buonaparte's  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Moreau  lent  his  assistance  to  the  General  of  Italy  on  the 
18th  of  Brumaire ;  but  seemed  soon  sick  of  the  success  of 
that  enterprise.  His  spleen  broke  out  in  spite  of  himself. 
On  one  occasion,  Carnot  had  made  the  First  Consul  a 
present  of  a  pair  of  pistols  richly  mounted :  Moreau  entered 
the  room  soon  after,  when  Buonaparte  said,  "  This  is  well ; 
for  here  comes  Moreau,  who  will  honour  me  by  accepting 
them."  Moreau  took  them  sullenly,  and  without  a  word 
of  acknowledgment.  Napoleon  asked  him  to  the  public 
dinners,  which  he  declined  attending ;  so  that  at  last  the 
First  Consul  desisted  from  the  attempt :  "  He  has  refused 
me  twice,"  he  said ;  "  he  shall  not  do  so  a  third  time.  He 
will  one  of  these  days  run  his  head  against  the  pillars  of 
the  Thuilleries;  but  I  wash  my  hands  of  him."  When 
the  Legion  of  Honour  was  established,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  it  beyond  the  military  to  men  of  science 
and  merit  of  every  description,  Moreau  said  with  a  sneer 
"  Then  I  will  propose  my  cook  as  a  candidate ;  for  he  is 
very  skilful  and  a  person  of  great  merit  in  the  science  of 
cookery  "  —  thus  by  his  very  petulance  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  views  showing  his  unfitness  to  censure  others. 
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He  was  led  away  by  his  wife  (a  Mademoiselle  Hullin),  a 
Creole,  whom  he  had  married  at  the  recommendation  of 
Josephine.  Her  mother  (Madame  Hullin)  gave  herself 
such  airs  afterwards  that  Talleyrand  was  once  actually 
obliged  to  interfere  to  prevent  her  taking  precedence  of 
Madame  Buonaparte ;  and  she  used  to  say  that  the  wife 
of  the  First  Consul  ought  to  have  been  a  woman  like  her 
daughter  and  not  a  ganon  like  Josephine.  It  was  a  mis- 
fortune to  Moreau,  as  Buonaparte  shrewdly  observed,  to 
be  governed  in  this  manner ;  for  in  that  case  a  man  is 
neither  himself  nor  his  wife,  but  nothing.  But  she  and 
her  mother  were  violent  Koyalists,  full  of  intrigue,  which 
they  carried  on  with  that  foolhardiness  which  in  woman 
arises  from  a  mixture  of  vanity,  feebleness,  and  a  sense  of 
impunity.  Independently  of  this  circumstance,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  Moreau,  who  quarrelled  with  Buona- 
parte for  not  being  sufficiently  ^Republican,  should  have 
gone  over  to  the  Koyalist  side  in  revenge.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  Royalist  or  Republican  often  signifies  nothing 
more  than  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  some  party  that 
has  strong  prejudices  and  large  numbers  to  support  it ; 
and  that  the  mind  veers  from  one  side  to  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  to  save  thought  and  exertion. 

Moreau  had  for  some  time  lived  retired  at  his  estate  of 
Gros-Bois,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  discontented 
military  or  of  intriguing  Eoyalists.  He  affected  to  hold 
himself  aloof  from  the  actual  government,  but  did  not  set 
up  any  particular  claims  of  his  own.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  to  remain  long  neuter  who  is  courted  by 
one  party,  and  who  is  averse  to  the  other.  It  was  thought 
that  he  could  give  a  turn  to  the  sentiments  of  the  mili- 
tary at  the  present  juncture ;  and  it  was  also  conceived 
that  he  and  Pichegru  could  not  better  patch  up  their  old 
friendship,  which  had  been  broken  off  by  the  untimely 
discovery  of  a  former  plot,  than  by  concerting  a  new 
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treason.  Lajolais,  an  aide-de-camp  and  private  secretary 
of  Moreau  at  the  time  of  Pichegru's  correspondence  with 
Kinglin,  was  made  the  go-between.  He  went  to  London 
with  various  overtures,  where  he  saw  the  Count  d'Artois 
at  Pichegru's  lodgings.  Pichegru  came  over  some  time 
after.  He  had  several  meetings  with  Moreau  by  stealth 
and  with  considerable  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  The  first  time  was  on  the  Boulevards.  He  went 
one  evening  in  a  hackney-coach  with  Georges,  accom- 
panied by  Lajolais,  and  Picot,  a  trusty  servant  of  Georges, 
to  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madelaine,  where  Lajolais  alighted, 
and  went  to  fetch  General  Moreau  from  his  house  in  the 
Eue  d'Anjou  close  by ;  Pichegru  and  Georges  then  alighted 
and  walked  about  with  General  Moreau  for  some  time, 
while  Picot  and  Lajolais  waited  in  the  coach.  As  they 
returned  to  the  coach,  Georges's  servant  heard  Pichegru 
observe  to  his  master,  speaking  of  Moreau  — "  It  seems 
that  fellow  has  ambition  too  ! "  This  account  which  was 
at  first  given  by  Picot  was  confirmed  by  Lajolais.  Georges's 
servant  did  not  know  who  Lajolais  or  Pichegru  was.  It 
came  out  on  the  earliest  examination  of  Georges's  asso- 
ciates, that  a  tall,  respectable-looking  man,  whom  they 
did  not  know,  bald  and  of  the  middle  age,  attended  their 
meetings,  that  he  was  received  uncovered,  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect.  It  was  conjectured  that  this 
must  be  one  of  the  French  Princes  ;  and  as  from  the  age 
it  could  neither  be  the  Count  d'Artois  nor  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  suspicion  fell  upon  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  who  was 
on  the  nearest  frontier,  and  whom  other  depositions  stated 
to  be  busily  occupied  with  similar  transactions.  This  led 
to  his  arrest  and  death.  The  mysterious  stranger  after- 
wards turned  out  to  be  Pichegru,  who  was  not  known  to 
Georges's  people,  from  his  having  been  landed  at  a  differ- 
ent period  and  having  come  to  Paris  with  Lajolais  alone. 
In  the  interview  with  Moreau  above  described,  it  ap- 
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peared  the  latter  had  agreed  that  the  first  thing  to  be- 
done  was  to  remove  the  First  Consul;  that  after  this 
something  might  be  done  with  the  army ;  but  instead  of 
wishing  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  he  talked  of  bringing 
back  the  Republican  party  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  it.  This  enraged  Georges,  who  said  that  "  Blue 
for  blue  1  he  would  prefer  the  one  who  was  already  at  the 
head  of  the  Government."  Georges  declared  that  his  plan 
was  ripe,  and  that  he  would  take  off  the  Chief  Consul  by 
such  a  day ;  but  he  would  only  do  so  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  proclaiming  of  Louis  XVIII.  Moreau  upon 
this  broke  off  the  conference,  and  told  Pichegru  "  he  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  that  brute."  The  instinct  of 
the  savage  seemed  in  this  instance  truer  than  the  reason- 
ings of  the  renegade.  When  questioned  on  the  trial  as 
to  the  particulars  of  their  meeting,  Georges  constantly 
answered,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  and  Moreau  de- 
nied having  ever  seen  Georges.  It  was  the  death  of  Piche- 
gru, whose  evidence  was  wanted  to  prove  this  point,  that 
saved  Moreau.  Pichegru  also  went  once  to  see  him  at  his 
own  house,  and  had  by  mistake  opened  the  door  of  a  room 
full  of  company ;  but  was  recognised  by  Madame  Moreau 
just  in  time  to  invent  some  excuse  for  the  accident  and 
to  prevent  his  betraying  himself.  These  delays  and  disa- 
greements among  the  parties  concerned  gave  time  for  the 
discovery  of  the  extensive  conspiracy  that  had  been  formed, 
and  made  it  "like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoil  upon 
itself."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moreau  was  privy 
and  had  lent  his  countenance  to  the  design  of  overturn- 
ing the  existing  state  of  things  by  the  death  of  the  First 
Consul ;  but  with  the  nearer  prospect  of  the  removal  of 
his  rival,  his  own  ambition  rose  on  the  fancied  ruin  of 
another,  and  his  hesitation  and  lurking  distaste  to  the 
Bourbons  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme.  Moreau  had 

1  The  Revolutionists  were  called  blues,  and  the  Royalists  whites. 
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not  courage  to  be  a  usurper ;  honesty  to  be  a  patriot ; 
nor  even  sufficient  loyalty  to  be  a  traitor ! 

Pichegru  died  in  prison  by  his  own  hand.  Buonaparte, 
•when  he  heard  of  it,  said  — "  This  is  a  pretty  end  for 
the  conqueror  of  Holland."  Besides  the  First  Consul's 
respect  for  his  military  talents,  he  had  been  his  old  tutor 
at  Brienne  —  and  yet,  in  the  rage  of  heaping  every 
kind  of  absurdity  and  atrocity  on  the  character  of  the 
French  ruler,  nothing  would  serve  but  to  charge  him 
with  having  had  Pichegru  despatched  by  his  orders  in 
prison  —  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  shown 
equal  magnanimity  and  moderation  in  pardoning  the 
Polignacs  and  letting  Moreau  escape  contrary  to  his 
deserts,  whether  we  consider  his  conduct  at  this  crisis 
or  the  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  afterwards.  Even  the 
pages  that  still  record  these  acts  of  clemency  are  inter- 
larded with  alternate  charges  of  open  and  secret  murder, 
as  if  to  let  the  ferment  in  the  lees  of  ancient  prejudice 
subside  by  degrees,  and  keep  up  an  affected  balance 
between  calumny  and  candour.  If  Moreau  had  been 
found  dead  in  prison,  something  might  have  been  said  for 
it ;  for  Moreau  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  him  and  might  be 
dangerous  :  yet  he  relinquished  his  hold  of  this  man  (and 
even  furnished  him  with  the  sums  necessary  for  him  to 
repair  to  the  United  States  J)  to  wreak  his  revenge,  as  we 
are  told,  upon  one  who  neither  had  done  nor  could  do 
him  harm,  and  whose  life  (if  he  thirsted  for  it)  was  in  a 
course  of  forfeiture  by  the  law.  Is  it  nothing  that 
Pichegru  contemplated  this  as  the  end  of  his  career, 
death  with  infamy,  and  was  willing  to  elude  the  stroke 
of  the  law  by  anticipating  it  ?  Suicide  is  so  far  from 
being  improbable  in  such  circumstances,  that  it  is  judged 

1  Buonaparte  bought  Moreau's  estate  of  Gros-Bois,  and  his  house  in 
the  Rue  d'Anjou ;  he  gave  the  first  to  Berthier  and  the  last  to  Bern*- 
dotte,  in  whose  hands  it  still  continued  the  focus  of  designs  against  him. 
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necessary  to  remove  from  felons  and  convicts  the  means 
of  self-destruction.  To  say  nothing  of  the  remorse  or 
sense  of  dishonour  which  Pichegru  might  have  felt,  he 
could  not  have  been  indifferent  to  the  utter  confusion  and 
overthrow  of  schemes  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  every- 
thing ;  and  nothing  leads  sooner  to  a  violent  end  than  a 
strong  purpose  defeated.  That  several  tilings  of  the 
same  kind  followed  about  the  same  time  is  naturally 
accounted  for,  from  the  circumstance  that  at  this  period 
of  convulsion  and  civil  strife,  many  persons  were  placed 
in  the  most  trying  situations,  where  their  minds,  being 
over-wrought  by  varying  hopes  and  fears,  could  neither 
brook  their  own  blighted  prospects  nor  the  triumph  of 
their  adversaries.  More  convincing  evidence  came  out 
against  Pichegru  every  day,  and  for  some  time  he  had 
sought  for  the  consolation  of  books.  He  was  a  strong  man 
and  could  not  have  fallen  without  a  struggle ;  his  body 
was  publicly  exposed,  and  there  were  no  marks  of  vio- 
lence upon  it ;  his  death  was  effected  by  petty,  mechanical 
means,  to  which  an  assassin  would  not  have  resorted; 
Georges  Cadoudal  lay  in  the  next  room,  who  would  have 
heard  any  unusual  stir ;  a  sentinel  was  placed  in  the 
outer  passage,  into  which  both  their  apartments  opened, 
and  another  was  stationed  before  Pichegru's  window  in 
the  Temple-garden,  so  that  a  deed  of  this  nature  could 
not  have  been  perpetrated  without  the  knowledge  of 
several  persons,  who  would  not  have  kept  it  long  secret. 
However  devoid  of  probability  or  common-sense,  the 
story  strengthened  our  prejudices  against  Buonaparte, 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  make  it  pass  current.  It  had 
no  other  foundation  whatever. 

Captain  Wright,  while  the  trials  were  pending,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Vannes,  and  brought  to  the 
Temple  with  some  of  his  crew,  when  they  were  recognised 
as  the  same  who  had  landed  Georges  and  the  rest  in 
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Normandy.  Captain  Wright  was  examined  before  the 
Court,  but  declined  answering  any  questions,  as  it  might 
implicate  his  Majesty's  Ministers ;  by  that  alone  impli- 
cating them  in  a  connection  with  Vendeans  and  Chouans 
(taken  over  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  Eoyal  Navy) 
which  they  always  disclaimed  as  lustily  and  modestly 
as  they  did  all  knowledge  of  Mr.  Drake's  transactions 
with  Mehe*e  de  la  Touche.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  man  who 
would  ever  think  of  pleading  guilty  to  what  could  not  be 
proved  against  him,  or  whose  well-rounded  and  self- 
conscious  style  did  not  always  leave  him  in  convenient 
possession  of  some  mental  reservation  which  made  the 
practical  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statement  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference.  Captain  Wright  was  detained  not  as 
a  spy  (as  he  might  have  been)  but  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  throw  some  light  on  the  degree  of 
understanding  between  the  Vendeans  and  the  English 
Government.  He  lingered  in  the  Temple  till  the  end  of 
1805,  when  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  (as  it  is  as- 
serted) after  reading  the  account  of  the  capitulation  of 
Mack  at  Ulm.  This  was  when  Buonaparte  was  engaged 
in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz ;  and  he  is  accused  of 
having  sent  secret  orders  from  that  field  of  glory,  and 
from  a  distance  of  three  hundred  leagues,  to  despatch  an 
obscure  English  lieutenant,  from  a  paltry  grudge  he  bore 
him  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  his  companion 
at  the  siege  of  Acre.  This  was  grossly  to  misunderstand 
the  character  of  a  man  who  always  proportioned  his 
esteem  for  an  enemy  to  the  valour  he  had  shown,  and 
who  had  a  column  of  wounded  Austrians  drawn  up 
before  him,  whom  he  saluted,  saying,  "Honour  and 
respect  to  the  unfortunate  brave  ! "  We  attribute  our 
own  vindictive  passions  and  narrow  views  to  others,  and 
then  deduce  the  most  villainous  actions  from  motives 
which  exist  only  in  our  own  angry  bosoms  or  morbid 
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apprehensions.  Buonaparte,  in  fact,  instead  of  being 
that  monster  of  cruelty  and  revenge  that  our  fears  or 
hatred  had  painted  him,  was  of  too  easy  and  buoyant  a 
temperament,  not  mindful  of  his  danger,  not  straining 
his  advantages,  and  relying  too  much  on  his  own  great 
actions  and  the  admiration  of  mankind,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  means  of  safety  to  which  malice  or  cowardice 
might  otherwise  have  prompted  him.1 

The  only  instance  in  which  he  struck  a  severe  and 
stunning  blow  was  one  into  which  he  was  led  in  the 
outset  by  a  mistake  and  by  some  studied  management ; 
and  which  would  probably  have  never  come  to  anything 
but  for  an  intercepted  letter  —  I  mean  the  arrest  and 
condemnation  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  I  have  no  wish 
to  qualify  that  affair,  nor  do  I  quail  at  its  mention.  If  it 
were  to  do  over  again,  and  I  were  in  Buonaparte's  place, 
it  should  be  done  twice  over.  To  those  who  think  that 
persons  of  Royal  blood  have  a  right  to  shed  your  blood 
by  the  most  violent  and  nefarious  means,  but  that  you 
have  no  right  to  transgress  the  smallest  form  to  defend 
yourself,  I  have  nothing  to  say:  to  others,  the  question 
nearly  decides  itself.  This  was  the  third  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  First  Consul  in  the  space  of  two  years ; 
and  it  was  high  time  that  he  should  look  to  himself  and 
assert  his  place  and  manhood,  by  bringing  the  question  to 
an  equal  issue  with  those  who  thought  to  pour  out  his 
blood  like  ditch-water ;  and  that  he  must  perforce  (under 
the  spell  of  names  and  sacrilegious  awe)  bare  his  breast  to 
the  poniards  of  hired  stabbers  and  desperadoes  sent  to 

1  Palm  is  another  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs  of  the  new  legitimate 
calendar,  who  was  shot  by  order  of  Davoust  for  instigating  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  while  under  military  occupation  to  assassinate  the 
French  soldiers.  Buonaparte  hardly  knew  of  it ;  yet  to  judge  from  the 
accounts  circulated,  one  would  suppose  he  had  superintended  the  execu- 
tion in  person,  and  was  actuated  by  personal  prejudice  against  the  man. 
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despatch  him  without  the  possibility  of  retaliating  on  the 
principals.  The  indispensable  blow  was  struck  :  a  Bour- 
bon fell ;  they  found  themselves  vulnerable  through  the 
double  fence  of  pride  and  prejudice ;  their  dread  of  the 
repetition  of  any  similar  attempt  upon  themselves  was  as 
strong  as  their  disregard  of  every  other  tie ;  and  from  that 
time  the  annual  flight  of  these  bands  of  harpies,  screaming 
and  preparing  to  pounce  upon  their  destined  prey,  ceased. 
The  affair  proceeded  (it  is  true)  under  a  cloud  which  has 
never  been  rightly  cleared  up,  as  to  the  degree  or  nature 
of  the  Duke's  participation  in  Georges' s  conspiracy  (for 
those  who  are  involved  in  such  sinister  transactions  can- 
not expect  all  the  benefit  of  light);  but  the  sentence 
rested  upon  a  no  less  lofty  though  giddy  height  of  justice 
and  policy,  and  vindicated  itself  by  the  event.  It  was 
contrary  to  forms,  I  grant ;  but  all  forms  had  been  pre- 
viously and  notoriously  dispensed  with  by  the  opposite 
party,  and  an  appeal  shamelessly  made  to  mere  force, 
fraud,  and  terror. 

Georges  was  of  course  known  to  be  merely  a  principal 
instrument  in  the  plot,  its  hand,  not  its  head :  and  the 
question  was,  for  whom  or  in  whose  name  he  would  have 
acted  the  day  following  that  on  which  he  should  have 
despatched  the  First  Consul.  It  was  naturally  concluded 
that  a  more  important  person  was  concealed  somewhere, 
and  waiting  for  the  blow  to  be  struck  before  he  made  him- 
self known.  Search  was  made  everywhere,  but  in  vain. 
At  length,  two  of  Georges's  people,  being  interrogated  (as 
we  have  already  seen),  declared  that  every  ten  or  twelve 
days  there  came  to  their  master  a  gentleman  whose  name 
they  did  not  know,  about  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  with  light  hair,  bald  forehead,  of  a  good  height,  and 
rather  corpulent.  They  stated  that  he  was  always  well 
dressed,  and  concluded  him  to  be  a  person  of  consequence, 
as  their  master  always  went  to  the  door  to  receive  him ; 
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when  he  was  in  the  room,  everybody,  Messrs,  de  Polignac l 
and  Kiviere  as  well  as  the  others,  rose  and  did  not  sit 
down  again  till  he  had  retired ;  and  whenever  he  came 
to  see  Georges,  they  went  together  into  a  cabinet,  where 
they  remained  alone  till  he  went  away,  and  then  Georges 
attended  him  to  the  door.  This  afterwards  turned  out  to 
be  Pichegru ;  but  nobody  suspected  him  at  the  time. 
Curiosity  and  anxiety  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  to 
learn  who  this  stranger  could  be  whom  Georges  and  his 
accomplices  treated  with  such  respect.  It  was  imagined 
it  could  be  no  other  than  one  of  the  Princes.  The  search 
was  renewed  with  redoubled  ardour,  and  inquiries  set  on 
foot  whether  any  scouring  and  cleaning  were  going  for- 
ward in  any  of  the  apartments  with  gilt  ceilings  in  the 
hotels  of  the  Marais  or  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
which  had  long  been  uninhabited ;  but  nothing  was  dis- 
covered. The  description  given  answered  neither  to  the 
age  of  the  Count  d'Artois  nor  with  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  Berri,  whom,  besides,  Georges's  people  knew. 
The  Duke  d'Angouleme  was  at  Mittau  with  the  Pre- 
tender; the  Duke  of  Bourbon  in  London.  There  remained 
only  the  Duke  d'Enghien;  and  on  him  the  bolt  fell. 
The  First  Consul  scarcely  recollected  the  name  when  it 
was  mentioned;  but  he  was  known  to  be  a  prince  of 
daring  and  resolution,  not  likely  to  be  inactive  when  "  the 
chase  "  of  kingdoms  "  was  a-f oot."  He  had  been  for  some 
time  residing  at  Ettenheim,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Khine,  whither  since  the  late  events  numbers  of  Emigrants 
had  repaired  daily.  It  was  alleged  that  he  went  every 
week  to  the  theatre  at  Strasburg,  though  he  would  hardly 

1  It  appears  by  this  that  the  Polignaca  (the  confidential  friends  of 
Count  d'Artois)  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  Georges  at  his  own 
house ;  yet  neither  the  Count  d'Artois  nor  the  English  ministry  (it  is  said) 
who  had  sent  them  over,  knew  anything  of  the  designs  of  this  gang  of  cut- 
throats and  banditti ! 
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risk  his  life  without  some  further  object  than  a  play ;  and 
it  was  calculated  that  he  could  just  go  and  come  to  Paris 
and  back  again  to  his  place  of  retreat,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  appearance  and  reappearance  of  the  stranger 
who  visited  Georges.  This  coincidence  determined  the 
First  Consul.  He  immediately  signed  and  issued  the 
orders  for  the  seizure  of  the  Duke.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is 
beyond  a  jest.  To  come  from  Ettenheim  to  Paris  to  plot 
an  assassination,  and  to  fancy  one's  self  safe  because  one  is 
behind  the  Rhine !  I  should  be  a  fool  to  suffer  it."  The 
step  was  determined  on  in  a  Council  where  the  two  other 
Consuls,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Fouche*,  and  the 
Grand  Judge  were  present,  and  where  Cambace'res  opposed 
the  forcible  seizure  in  a  neutral  territory  (that  of  Baden) 
saying  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  Duke  repeated 
his  alleged  visits  to  the  capital ;  but  this  objection  was 
overruled  by  Talleyrand. 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  First  Consul 
collected  the  voices  which  had  supported  the  opinion  of 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  leaving  the  Council, 
went  to  his  cabinet,  where  he  dictated  the  necessary  orders 
to  his  secretary  (Maret)  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien.  The  Minister  at  War  in  consequence  ordered 
General  Ordener  to  go  to  New  Brisac ;  and  on  his  arrival 
there,  with  the  gendarmerie  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  belonging  to  the  garrison,  to 
cross  the  Rhine  at  the  ferry  of  Rhinau,  to  proceed  expe- 
ditiously  to  the  residence  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  at  Etten- 
heim, to  take  him  prisoner, l  and  to  send  him  to  Paris  with 
all  his  papers,  in  hopes  of  finding  amongst  them  some 
positive  information  concerning  his  connection  with  the 
present  conspiracy.  The  order  (which  was  dated  the  10th 
of  March)  was  forthwith  punctually  executed;  and  to 
meet  the  remonstrances  which  the  Elector  of  Baden  was-- 

1  The  order  included  Dumouriez,  who  was  supposed  to  be  with  him. 
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likely  to  make,  it  was  briefly  intimated  to  him  by  Talley- 
rand that  he  must  remove  that  band  of  Emigrants  which 
had  once  more  made  its  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien  was  seized  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1804,  and  carried  the  same  day  to  the  citadel  of  Stras- 
burg,  where  he  remained  till  the  18th,  when  he  set  out 
for  Paris  under  the  escort  of  the  gendarmerie.  There  he 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  March  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon :  his  carriage,  after  being  detained  at  the  barrier  till 
four  o'clock,  was  driven  by  the  outer  Boulevards  to  Vin- 
cennes,  where  the  Prince  was  kept  prisoner.  The  Com- 
mission appointed  to  try  him  met  that  same  evening.  It 
consisted  of  seven  officers  of  regiments  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris,  with  the  commandant  General  Hullin  as  their 
President,  who  were  no  otherwise  prejudiced  against  the 
prisoner  than  from  the  general  indignation  which  they 
felt  in  common  with  others  against  the  late  conspiracy 
and  all  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  instigated 
or  to  be  concerned  in  it.  The  Commission  assembled 
late  in  the  evening  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the  in- 
habited part  of  the  castle,  which  was  mostly  in  ruins,  viz., 
the  building  over  the  gate  of  entrance  on  the  side  next 
the  park.  The  trial  was  not  secret,  as  has  been  pre- 
tended ;  it  was  open  to  all  who  could  come  at  that  hour 
of  the  night,  and  Savary,  who  was  there  to  take  command 
of  the  troops,  remarks  that  there  were  many  persons 
present,  as  he  could  with  difficulty  get  through  the 
crowd.  He  had  in  the  morning  received  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Napoleon  to  Murat  (the  governor  of  Paris) 
who  gave  him  the  necessary  order  to  collect  the  de- 
tachments of  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  garrison  at 
Vincennes. 

At  the  time  that  Savary  entered,  the  reading  of  the 
^examination  was  finished :  the  discussion  upon  it  had 
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begun  and  was  very  warm.  The  Duke  d'Enghien  had 
already  answered  so  sharply  that  it  was  clear  he  had  no 
notion  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
President  to  him,  "  you  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  your 
situation ;  or  you  are  determined  not  to  answer  the 
questions  which  I  put  to  you.  You  shut  yourself  up 
in  your  high  birth,  of  which  you  take  good  care  to  re- 
mind us ;  you  had  better  adopt  a  different  line  of  defence. 
I  will  not  take  an  undue  advantage  of  your  situation, 
but  observe  that  I  ask  you  positive  questions,  and  that 
instead  of  answering,  you  talk  to  me  about  something 
else.  Take  care,  this  might  become  serious.  How  could 
you  hope  to  persuade  us  that  you  were  so  completely 
ignorant  as  you  pretend  to  be  of  what  was  passing  in 
France,  when  not  only  the  country  in  which  you  resided, 
but  the  whole  world  is  informed  of  it  ?  And  how  could 
you  persuade  me  that  with  your  birth  you  were  indif- 
ferent to  events,  all  the  consequences  of  which  were  to  be 
in  your  favour  ?  There  is  too  much  improbability  in  this 
for  me  to  pass  it  over  without  observation :  I  beg  you 
to  reflect  upon  it,  that  you  may  have  recourse  to  other 
means  of  defence."  The  Duke  d'Enghien  replied  in  a 
grave  tone,  "  Sir,  I  perfectly  comprehend  you :  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  have  remained  indifferent  to  them.  I 
had  applied  to  England  for  an  appointment  in  her  ar- 
mies, and  she  had  returned  for  answer  that  she  had  none 
to  give  me,  but  that  I  was  to  remain  upon  the  Ehine, 
where  I  should  soon  have  a  part  to  act,  and  for  that  I 
was  waiting.  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  Sir." 

The  Duke  d'Enghien  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  the 
three  several  charges  preferred  against  him :  1.  of  having 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  Prince  de  Conde*  (his  grand- 
father) and  other  foreign  corps  against  France ;  2.  of  hav- 
ing been  and  being  still  in  the  pay  of  England ;  3.  of 
being  privy  to  and  waiting  to  avail  himself  of  the  sue- 
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cess  of  the  present  conspiracy  against  the  government 
and  the  life  of  the  First  Consul.  The  two  first  were 
proved  by  his  confession,  and  were  indeed  notorious ;  of 
the  third  and  last  charge,  though  nothing  showed  the 
contrary,  there  was  not  sufficient  proof ;  and  indeed  the 
chief  ground  on  which  it  had  rested  fell  to  the  ground 
when  it  was  discovered  soon  after  that  the  individual 
who  visited  Georges,  and  who  had  been  imagined  to  be 
the  Prince,  was  Pichegru.  Before  signing  the  paper  con- 
taining his  sentence,  he  earnestly  requested  an  interview 
with  the  First  Consul ;  a  letter  had  been  previously 
transmitted  from  the  Duke  which  was  not  received  till 
after  his  death.  His  sentence  was  carried  into  execution 
almost  immediately  after  it  was  passed ;  he  was  shot  in 
the  castle-ditch  at  Vincennes,  about  six  in  the  morning 
of  the  21st. 

There  appears  to  have  been  something  mysterious, 
hurried,  and  as  it  were  preconcerted  in  the  manner  of 
his  death.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Buonaparte  would 
have  pardoned  him,  had  he  received  his  letter  in  time; 
or  had  care  been  taken  to  inform  him  of  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  It  is  certain  that  the  seizure  of 
his  person  had  been  made  under  a  strong  impression  that 
he  was  an  active  and  prime  mover  in  the  meetings  and 
plans  of  the  Chouans  for  taking  the  First  Consul's  life ; 
and  had  this  been  proved  to  be  the  case,  assuredly  not 
twenty  neutralities  of  Baden  nor  his  being  twenty  times 
a  Bourbon  ought  to  have  screened  or  saved  him.  Other- 
wise, a  robber  is  safe  who  has  escaped  into  a  neighbour's 
garden ;  or  if  I  see  an  assassin  aiming  at  me  from  an 
opposite  window,  I  am  not  to  fire  at  him  lest  I  should 
damage  my  neighbour's  house.  It  is  the  more  probable 
that  an  active  and  important  share  in  the  conspiracy 
(supposing  the  first  step  to  have  succeeded)  was  allotted 
to  him,  because  the  Duke  of  Berri  was  expected  to  land 
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with  Georges's  crew  just  before,  and  the  same  fate  was 
prepared  for  him.  But  what  in  the  former  case  was  a 
dictate  of  natural  and  universal  justice  superior  to  forms 
or  calculations,  became  without  this  a  matter  of  state 
policy  and  hard  necessity.  If  the  Duke  had  merely 
served  in  the  former  wars  against  France,  that  was  an 
old  story ;  or  if  he  was  about  to  engage  in  new  attempts 
upon  her  soil,  and  these  were  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
regular  and  approved  modes  of  warfare,  then  there  would 
have  been  no  sufficient  ground  for  Buonaparte  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  seek  satisfaction  from  an  enemy  whom  he 
could  meet  on  equal  and  honourable  terms  elsewhere. 
But  the  persons  with  whom  the  Duke  was  confessedly 
still  in  league  resorted  to  other  means  than  those  of  open 
hostility,  and  he  had  no  method  of  defending  himself 
against  them,  or  of  wresting  these  unfair  weapons  from 
their  hands,  but  by  making  reprisals  and  setting  a  dread- 
ful example  to  show  that  such  unprincipled  conduct 
would  come  home  to  themselves.  Not  to  retaliate  when 
he  could  was  to  encourage  them  and  give  them  impunity 
in  the  foulest  practices  ;  he  had  a  hostage  within  his 
reach  and  in  his  hands,  and  to  make  him  pay  the  for- 
feit of  insulted  honour  and  faith  and  restore  in  so  far  the 
balance  of  both,  was  not  a  murder,  but  a  sacrifice.  The 
Duke  was  of  illustrious  blood,  it  is  true,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  a  Bourbon  ;  he  was  said  to  be  gallant 
and  brave,  but  he  was  connected  by  a  common  cause  and 
by  the  ties  of  near  relationship  with  those  who  did  not 
scruple  to  call  the  bandit  and  the  assassin  to  their  aid : 
the  blow  was  not  aimed  at  him,  but  at  pretensions  which 
assumed  a  haughty  paramountship  to  the  laws  both  of 
nature  and  nations;  and  though  the  example  might  be 
a  lamentable  one,  yet  the  guilt  did  not  lie  at  the  door  of 
those  who  exacted  the  penalty,  but  of  his  own  party,  who 
had  rendered  it  necessary  by  keeping  no  measures  with 
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those  whom  they  chose  to  regard  as  outlaws  and  rebels. 
Why,  if  the  Prince  knew  nothing  of  the  secret  machina- 
tions that  were  going  on,  or  was  not  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  catastrophe,  was  he  found  hovering  on  the 
borders,  as  it  were  dallying  with  temptation  and  danger  ? 
It  will  be  said  that  it  was  a  natural  yearning  to  be  near 
his  native  soil,  as  some  have  returned  from  banishment 
to  lay  down  their  heads  on  the  block  from  an  unut- 
terable fondness  for  the  place  of  their  birth.  It  may  be 
answered  that  the  same  desire  to  be  near  his  country  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  might  make  him  willing  to  return  to 
it  with  the  loss  of  personal  honour  as  well  as  of  his  coun- 
try's independence.  The  question  seems  to  lie  in  a  small 
compass,  and  may  be  made  clearer  by  being  brought  back 
to  ourselves.  A  man  is  found  lurking  near  a  house  while 
a  gang  of  robbers,  of  whom  he  is  one  of  the  chiefs,  enter 
it  by  stealth  and  are  proceeding  to  murder  the  inmates. 
What  does  he  do  there?  Is  his  saying  that  he  is  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  bold,  or  that  he  disapproves  entirely 
of  what  is  passing,  to  shelter  him?  Or  is  his  having 
escaped  into  the  adjoining  premises  to  make  him  safe 
from  pursuit?  If  I  am  attacked  by  main  force,  it  is 
said  I  must  appeal  to  the  law ;  but  if  the  law  is  not  at 
hand  to  protect  me,  I  take  it  into  my  own  hands,  and 
shoot  a  highwayman  or  housebreaker.  Lastly,  in  all 
cases  of  reprisal,  it  is  not  the  individual  who  is  culpable 
or  supposed  to  approve  the  original  provocation  ;  but  he 
is  made  answerable  for  his  party  as  the  only  way  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  continuance  of  some  flagrant  injustice. 
There  was  an  objection  to  the  mixture  of  violence  and 
law  in  the  case,  which  gave  a  doubtful  complexion  to  it ; 
but  the  trial  was  of  little  other  use  than  to  identify  the 
prisoner  and  take  the  public  responsibility  of  the  act. 
It  was  an  extreme  and  deliberate  exercise  of  a  vigour  be- 
yond the  law.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  this 

VOL.   III.  —  18 
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example  was  made  while  the  examination  of  the  con- 
spirators was  pending,  and  while  the  chiefs  of  the  plot, 
Georges  and  Pichegru,  were  yet  undiscovered.  Terror 
and  doubt  hung  over  the  decision ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  dismay  it  excited  and  the  energy  it  displayed 
prevented  the  blow  which  Buonaparte  directed  against 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  from  falling  on  his  own  head. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Paris  and  Europe.  Though  it  might  require 
strength  of  mind  and  iron  nerves  to  withstand  the  first 
shock  and  the  long-continued  reverberations  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation,  yet  this  was  so  far  from  being  a 
reason  against  the  measure,  that  it  was  its  main  object  to 
dispel  that  very  prejudice  on  which  this  outcry  was 
founded,  and  which  did  not  arise  because  the  blood  of  a 
Prince  had  been  shed  unjustly,  but  because  the  blood  of 
a  Prince  had  been  shed.  It  was  necessary  to  "make 
these  odds  even  "  in  the  struggle  which  was  at  issue,  or 
to  give  it  up  altogether.  It  was  one  among  the  few 
answers  which  have  been  given  to  the  idle  and  insolent, 
pretension  that  the  blood  of  common  men  is  puddle,  and 
that  of  nobles  and  princes  a  richer  flood,  which  cannot  be 
weighed  against  the  former  any  more  than  wine  against, 
water.  Those  who  were  principally  interested  in  holding 
up  this  distinction,  and  had  till  now  acted  upon  it  to  the 
most  unlimited  extent,  finding  it  no  longer  avail  them, 
took  the  hint  and  were  more  cautious  in  guarding  sa 
precious  a  deposit  from  being  let  out  from  noble  veins. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  among  others,  assumed  a  lofty 
tone  on  the  occasion,  which  was  brought  down  by  Talley- 
rand's asking  him  in  an  official  note, "  Whether  if  a  set  of 
English  assassins  had  been  hired  to  effect  his  father's 
death,  the  Russian  Cabinet  would  not  have  thought  itself 
authorised  to  seize  and  punish  them  though  they  had 
been  lurking  four  leagues  from  the  Russian  territory  ?  ** 
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This  home-thrust  was  never  parried  either  by  Alexander 
or  by  the  standing  retainers  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
Finally,  let  us  hear  what  Buonaparte  himself  says  on  the. 
point.  The  following  appeal  is  frank  and  cogent. 

"  If  I  had  not  had  in  my  favour  the  laws  of  my  coun- 
try to  punish  the  culprit,  I  should  still  have  had  the  right 
of  the  law  of  nature,  of  legitimate  self-defence.  The 
Duke  and  his  party  had  constantly  but  one  object  in 
view,  —  that  of  taking  away  my  life :  I  was  assailed  on 
all  sides  and  at  every  instant ;  air-guns,  infernal  machines, 
plots,  ambuscades  of  every  kind,  were  resorted  to  for  that 
purpose.  At  last  I  grew  weary  and  took  an  opportunity 
of  striking  them  with  terror  in  their  turn  in  London ;  I 
succeeded,  and  from  that  moment  there  was  an  end  to  all 
conspiracies.  Who  can  blame  me  for  having  acted  so  ? 
What!  Blows  threatening  my  existence  are  aimed  at 
me  day  after  day,  from  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues ;  no  power  on  earth,  no  tribunal  can  afford 
me  redress  ;  and  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  right 
of  nature  and  return  war  for  war  !  What  man,  unbiassed 
by  party  feeling,  possessing  the  smallest  share  of  judg- 
ment or  justice,  can  take  upon  him  to  condemn  me  ?  On 
what  side  will  he  not  throw  blame,  odium,  and  criminal 
accusations  ?  Blood  for  blood ;  such  is  the  natural,  the 
inevitable,  and  infallible  law  of  retaliation :  woe  to  him 
who  provokes  it !  Those  who  foment  civil  dissensions 
or  excite  political  emotions  expose  themselves  to  become 
the  victims  of  them.  It  would  be  a  proof  of  imbecility  or 
madness  to  imagine  and  pretend  that  a  whole  family 
should  have  the  strange  privilege  to  threaten  my  existence, 
day  after  day,  without  giving  me  the  right  of  retaliation  ; 
they  could  not  reasonably  pretend  to  be  above  the  law  to 
destroy  others,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  it  for  their  own 
preservation :  the  chances  must  be  equal.  I  had  never 
personally  offended  any  of  them;  a  great  nation  had 
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chosen  me  to  govern  them  ;  almost  all  Europe  had  sanc- 
tioned their  choice ;  my  blood,  after  all,  was  not  ditch- 
water  ;  it  was  time  to  place  it  on  a  par  with  theirs.  And 
what  if  I  had  carried  retaliation  further  ?  I  might  have 
done  it :  the  disposal  of  their  destiny,  the  heads  of  every- 
one of  them,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  more 
than  once  offered  me ;  but  I  rejected  the  proposal  with 
indignation.  Not  that  I  thought  it  would  be  unjust  for 
me  to  consent  to  it  in  the  situation  to  which  they  had 
reduced  me ;  but  I  felt  so  powerful,  I  thought  myself  so 
secure,  that  I  should  have  considered  it  a  base  and  gra- 
tuitous act  of  cowardice.  My  great  maxim  has  always 
been  that  in  war  as  well  as  in  politics,  every  evil  action, 
even  if  legal,  can  only  be  excused  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity ;  whatever  goes  beyond  that  is  criminal 

"  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  those  who  violated 
so  openly  the  law  of  nations,  to  appeal  to  it  themselves. 
The  violation  of  the  territory  of  Baden,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  main  point  of  the 
question.  The  law  of  the  inviolability  of  territory  has 
not  been  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  guilty,  but  merely 
for  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  nations  and 
of  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  therefore  for  the 
Elector  of  Baden,  and  for  him  alone,  to  complain,  and  he 
did  not ;  he  yielded,  no  doubt,  to  violence  and  to  the  sense 
of  his  political  inferiority ;  but  even  then,  what  has  that 
to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  plots  and  outrages  of  which 
I  had  been  the  object,  and  of  which  I  had  every  right  to 
be  revenged  ? "  And  he  concluded  that  the  real  authors 
of  the  painful  catastrophe,  the  persons  who  alone  were 
responsible  for  it,  were  those  who  had  favoured  and 
excited  from  abroad  the  plots  formed  against  the  life  of 
the  First  Consul.  For,  said  he,  either  they  had  impli- 
cated the  unfortunate  Prince  in  them,  and  had  thus  sealed 
his  doom ;  or  by  neglecting  to  give  him  information  of 
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•what  was  going  forward,  they  had  suffered  him  to  slum- 
ber imprudently  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  to  be 
so  near  the  frontiers  at  the  moment  when  so  great  a  blow 
was  going  to  be  struck  in  the  name  and  for  the  interest 
of  his  family. 

"  To  us,  in  the  intimacy  of  private  conversation,  the 
Emperor  would  say,  that  the  blame  in  France  might  be 
ascribed  to  an  excess  of  zeal  in  those  who  surrounded  him, 
or  to  dark  intrigues  or  private  views  ;  that  he  had  been 
precipitately  urged  on  in  the  affair ;  that  they  had  as  it 
were  taken  his  mind  unawares,  and  that  his  measures 
had  been  hastened  and  their  result  anticipated.  I  was 
one  day  alone,  said  he ;  I  recollect  it  well ;  I  was  taking 
my  coffee,  half -seated  on  the  table  on  which  I  had  just 
dined ;  when  sudden  information  is  brought  me  that  a 
new  conspiracy  is  discovered.  I  am  warmly  urged  to  put 
an  end  to  these  enormities  ;  they  represent  to  me  that  it 
is  time  at  last  to  give  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  been 
day  by  day  conspiring  against  my  life ;  that  this  end  can 
only  be  attained  by  shedding  the  blood  of  one  of  them ; 
and  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  who  might  now  be  con- 
victed of  forming  part  of  this  new  conspiracy,  and  taken 
in  the  very  act,  should  be  that  one.  It  was  added  that 
he  had  been  seen  at  Strasburg ;  that  it  was  even  believed 
that  he  had  been  in  Paris ;  and  that  the  plan  was  that 
he  should  enter  France  by  the  East,  at  the  moment 
of  the  explosion,  while  the  Duke  de  Berri  was  disembark- 
ing in  the  West.  I  should  tell  you,  observed  the  Em- 
peror, that  I  did  not  even  know  precisely  who  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  (the  Revolution  having  broken  out  when 
I  was  yet  a  very  ybung  man,  and  I  having  never  been  at 
court)  ;  and  that  I  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  where  he 
was  at  that  moment.  Having  been  informed  on  these 
points,  I  exclaimed  that  if  such  was  the  case,  the  Duke 
ought  to  be  arrested,  and  that  orders  should  be  given  to 
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that  effect.  Everything  had  been  foreseen  and  prepared : * 
the  different  orders  were  already  drawn  up ;  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  sign  them,  and  the  fate  of  the  young 
Prince  was  thus  decided.  He  had  been  residing,  for  some 
time  past,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  leagues  from  the 
Ehine,  in  the  States  of  Baden.  Had  I  been  sooner  aware 
of  this  fact,  and  of  its  importance,  I  should  have  taken 
umbrage  at  it,  and  should  not  have  suffered  the  Prince  to 
remain  so  near  the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  that  circum- 
stance, had  it  happened,  would  have  saved  his  life.  As 
for  the  assertions  that  were  advanced  at  the  time,  that  I 
had  been  strenuously  opposed  in  this  affair,  and  that 
numerous  solicitations  had  been  made  to  me,  they  are 
utterly  false,  and  were  only  invented  to  make  me  appear 
in  a  more  odious  light.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  various  motives  that  have  been  ascribed  to  me ;  these 
motives  may  have  existed  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
acted  an  inferior  part  on  that  occasion  and  may  have 
guided  them  in  their  private  views ;  but  my  conduct  was 
influenced  only  by  the  nature  of  the  fact  itself  and  the 
energy  of  my  disposition.  Undoubtedly,  if  I  had  been 
informed  in  time  of  certain  circumstances  respecting  the 
opinions  of  the  Prince  and  his  disposition,  if,  above  all,  I 
had  seen  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me,  and  which, 
God  knows  for  what  reason,  was  only  delivered  to  me 
after  his  death,  I  should  certainly  have  forgiven  him.  It 
was  easy  for  us  to  perceive  that  these  expressions  of  the 
Emperor  were  dictated  by  his  heart  and  by  natural  feeling, 
and  that  they  were  only  intended  for  us ;  for  he  would 
have  felt  himself  much  humbled,  had  he  supposed  that 
anybody  could  think  for  a  moment  that  he  endeavoured 
to  shift  the  blame  upon  some  other  person ;  or  that  he 
condescended  to  justify  himself.  And  this  feeling  was 
carried  so  far  that  when  he  was  speaking  to  strangers  or 
1  ThiB  account  differs  a  little  from  Savary's  given  above. 
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dictating  on  that  subject  for  the  public  eye,  he  confined 
himself  to  saying  that  if  he  had  seen  the  Prince's  letter, 
he  should  perhaps  have  forgiven  him  on  account  of  the 
great  political  advantages  that  he  might  have  derived 
from  so  doing ;  and  in  tracing  with  his  own  hand  his  last 
thoughts,  which  he  concluded  will  be  recorded  in  the 
present  age  and  reach  posterity,  he  still  pronounces  on 
the  subject,  which  he  is  aware  will  be  considered  as  the 
most  delicate  for  his  memory,  that  if  he  were  again  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances,  he  should  again  act  in  the 
same  manner !  Such  was  the  man,  such  the  stamp  of  his 
mind  and  the  turn  of  his  disposition. 

"  Napoleon  one  day  said  to  me,  with  reference  to  the 
same  subject,  '  If  I  occasioned  a  general  consternation  by 
that  melancholy  event,  what  an  universal  feeling  of 
horror  would  have  been  produced  by  another  spectacle 
with  which  I  might  have  surprised  the  world !  .  .  .  I 
have  frequently  been  offered  the  lives  of  those  whose 
place  I  filled  on  the  throne,  at  the  price  of  one  million  a 
head  They  were  seen  to  be  my  competitors,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  I  thirsted  after  their  blood  ;  but  even  if  my 
disposition  had  been  different  from  what  it  was,  had  I 
been  formed  to  commit  crimes,  I  should  have  repelled  all 
thoughts  of  the  crime  thus  proposed  to  me  as  seeming  alto- 
gether gratuitous.  I  was  then  so  powerful,  so  firmly 
seated ;  and  they  seemed  so  little  to  be  feared !  Eevert 
to  the  periods  of  Tilsit  and  Wagram ;  to  my  marriage  with 
Maria  Louisa  ;  to  the  state  and  attitude  of  Europe  !  How- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  of  the  affairs  of  Georges 
and  Pichegru,  when  I  was  assailed  by  murderers,  the 
moment  was  thought  favourable  to  tempt  me,  and  the 
offer  was  renewed,  having  for  its  object  the  individual 
whom  public  opinion  in  England  as  well  as  in  France 
pointed  out  as  the  chief  mover  of  all  these  horrible  con- 
spiracies. I  was  at  Boulogne,  where  the  bearer  of  these 
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offers  arrived :  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  ascertain  person- 
ally the  truth  and  the  nature  of  the  proposal.  I  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  before  me.  —  "  Well,  sir ! "  said  I,  when 
he  appeared.  —  "  Yes,  First  Consul,  we  will  give  him  up  to 
you  for  one  million."  "  Sir,  I  will  give  you  two  millions  ; 
but  on  condition  that  you  will  bring  him  alive."  "  Ah ! 
that  I  could  not  promise,"  said  the  man,  hesitating,  and 
much  disconcerted  at  the  tone  of  my  voice  and  the  ex- 
pression of  my  looks  at  that  moment.  — "  Do  you  then 
take  me  for  a  mere  assassin  ?  Know,  Sir,  that  though  I 
may  think  it  necessary  to  inflict  a  punishment  or  make  a 
great  example,  I  am  not  disposed  to  encourage  the  perfidy 
of  an  ambuscade : "  and  I  drove  him  from  my  presence. 
Indeed  his  mere  presence  was  already  too  great  a  con- 
tamination.' "  —  LAS  CASES,  vol.  iv.,  p.  277. 

Such  were  the  real  sentiments  and  line  of  conduct  held 
by  one  who  has  been  accused  of  nourishing  a  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  this  unfortunate  race,  from  the  time  that  one 
of  them  refused  (in  answer  to  a  pretended  proposal  to 
that  effect)  to  waive  their  hereditary  claims  upon  the 
throne  of  France :  —  a  contrary  supposition  is  more  likely, 
that  his  life  was  aimed  at  from  the  moment  he  had  de- 
clined, in  answer  to  a  formal  application  to  that  effect,  to 
proclaim  Louis  XVIII.  as  king.  Talleyrand  is  roundly 
accused  by  Buonaparte  and  others  of  having  instigated  the 
designs  against  the  Bourbons,  and  particularly  of  having 
had  a  principal  hand  in  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
and  the  holding  back  of  his  letter  to  the  First  Consul, 
from  a  desire  to  embroil  him  fatally  with  that  family, 
whose  return  Talleyrand  dreaded.  He  was  met  by  Savary 
the  morning  of  the  Duke's  arrival  earlier  than  usual  going 
to  inform  Buonaparte  of  the  circumstance  ;  and  again  he 
stumbled  upon  him  the  same  evening  coming  out  of  Mu- 
rat's  door.  Possibly  it  had  been  discovered  while  the 
Prince  was  detained  in  his  carriage  at  the  barrier  that  he 
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vras  not  Georges's  visitor ;  and  the  trial  had  been  hurried 
forward  to  prevent  the  chance  of  Buonaparte's  relenting, 
when  this  particular  should  become  known.  Talleyrand 
is  at  present  desirous  of  having  the  matter  hushed  up,  or 
of  exonerating  himself  by  casting  a  double  odium  on 
others.  He  need  not  be  alarmed.  He  would  sooner  be 
forgiven  for  having  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  twenty 
Bourbons  than  for  having  spared  the  life  of  one  of  them 
when  in  his  power.  He  never  made  royalty  look  little 
by  great  actions  or  elevated  views ;  and  that  is  the  only 
crime  which  courts  never  pass  over ! 

Buonaparte  has  himself  chalked  out  the  best  line  of 
conduct  for  him  on  this  occasion,  and  which  would  have 
left  no  rubs  or  flaws  in  the  work.  "  If  I  had  acted  right," 
he  has  been  heard  to  say,  "  I  should  have  followed  the 
example  of  Cromwell,  who  on  the  discovery  of  the  first 
attempt  made  to  assassinate  him,  the  plot  of  which  had 
been  hatched  in  France,  caused  it  to  be  signified  to  the 
French  king,  that  if  the  like  occurred  again,  he,  by  way  of 
reprisal,  would  order  assassins  to  be  hired  to  murder  him 
and  a  Stuart.  Now  I  ought  to  have  publicly  signified 
that  on  the  next  attempt  at  assassination,  I  would  cause 
the  same  to  be  made  upon  the  Bourbon  princes,  to  accom- 
plish which  last  indeed  I  had  only  to  say  that  I  would 
not  punish  the  projectors."  This  bluff,  downright,  plain- 
spoken  Eowland  for  an  Oliver  of  old  Noll's  was  after  all 
the  best  and  safest  footing  to  put  the  question  upon,  free 
from  all  affectation  of  legal  forms  or  diplomatic  finesse, 
which  in  such  circumstances  give  either  a  false  bias  or 
prove  impediments  in  the  course  of  even-handed  justice. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

THERE  is  something  in  the  form  of  monarchy  that 
seems  vastly  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  weaknesses 
of  human  nature.  It,  as  it  were,  puts  a  stop  by  a  specific 
barrier  to  the  tormenting  strife  and  restless  importunity 
of  the  passions  in  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time 
happily  discharges  the  understanding  of  all  the  labours 
and  turmoil  of  its  concern  for  the  public  good.  The 
crown,  the  emblem  of  precedence  and  sovereignty,  for 
which  all  are  contending,  is  snatched  from  the  reach  of 
all  to  be  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  baby  yet  unborn ;  the 
troublesome  differences  of  right  and  wrong,  which  pro- 
duce such  infinite  agitation  of  opinion  and  convulse  the 
bosom  of  states,  are  set  at  rest  by  the  maxim  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong ;  and  a  power  whose  origin  is  lost 
in  the  distance  of  time  and  that  acts  upon  no  other  war- 
rant than  its  own  will,  seems  in  a  manner  self-existent, 
and  baffles  alike  resistance  or  censure.  Once  substitute 
the  lineal  distinctions  of  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy  for 
those  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  the  world,  instead  of  being 
turned  upside  down,  runs  on  in  a  smooth  and  invariable 
course.  That  a  thing  is,  is  much  easier  to  determine  than 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad ;  and  the  first  question  is  the 
only  one  at  stake  in  a  monarchy;  it  is  the  last  that  is 
always  pending  in  commonwealths,  that  makes  them  so 
difficult  of  establishment  and  so  soon  unhinges  them.  Le 
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Roi  le  veut  stops  all  mouths ;  and  if  we  only  admit  that 
whatever  is,  is  right,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
neither  good  nor  harm ;  though  there  may  be  a  great  deal 
of  the  latter  to  be  suffered.  A  name,  a  prejudice,  a  cus- 
tom, are  self-evident  things :  the  inquiry  after  truth  and 
good  is  "  long,  obscure,  and  infinite."  If  a  ray  of  light 
breaks  in  upon  it,  it  does  not  penetrate  the  mass  of  igno- 
rance and  folly  ;  or  if  the  flame  of  liberty  is  kindled,  it  is 
extinguished  by  the  sword.  A  hundred  freemen  only 
differ  with  and  defeat  one  another;  ninety-nine  slaves 
follow  one  tyrant,  and  act  all  together.  Whatever  is 
great  and  good  is  seated  on  a  steep  ascent ;  the  base  and 
selfish  is  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  below.  If  in  this 
disadvantage  of  the  ground  on  which  the  cause  of  improve- 
ment and  emancipation  rests,  we  can  keep  it  suspended 
half-way  down  or  from  being  precipitated  with  scorn  and 
loud  imprecations  into  the  abyss,  it  is  doing  something. 

Let  any  one  look  at  those  four  men  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, the  first  of  them  one  of  the  earliest  defenders  and 
earliest  betrayers  of  the  Eepublic,  the  second  who  had 
formerly  denounced  him  now  courted  by  him  to  league 
with  a  third,  an  assassin,  outlaw,  and  desperado  in  the 
Eoyal  cause,  whose  ignorance  and  incapacity  to  conceive 
of  anything  else  made  him  true  to  his  first  engagements, 
against  a  fourth  who  excited  the  envy  and  resentment  of 
the  two  first  for  having  outstripped  them  in  the  career  of 
popularity  and  power,  and  was  obnoxious  to  the  hatred 
and  vengeance  of  the  third  for  being  a  main  obstacle  to 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  And  then  I  would  ask,  in 
this  state  of  things,  when  reason  and  patriotism  was 
divided  against  itself  and  torn  in  a  thousand  pieces,  when 
the  blindfold  and  furious  bigot  was  alone  faithful,  and 
when  the  great  principle  of  the  Revolution  found  its 
firmest  support  and  most  unflinching  ally  in  personal 
aggrandisement  and  soaring  ambition,  that  preferred  grasp- 
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ing  at  the  supreme  authority  itself  sooner  than  let  it 
revert  into  the  old,  impure  channels :  I  would  ask  in  this 
state  of  things  what  better  could  be  hoped  by  the  most 
sanguine  than  to  gain  time,  to  hurl  back  and  set  at  defi- 
ance to  the  uttermost  that  abomination  of  abominations, 
the  evils  of  an  endless  struggle  with  which  had  almost 
made  the  thing  itself  seem  endurable,  and  to  make  a 
drawn  battle  for  the  present,  a  compromise  between  the 
establishment  of  a  great  principle  in  theory  and  the  im- 
perfect adherence  to  it  in  practice  ?  Those  who  are  most 
sincerely  and  unalterably  attached  to  the  rule  will  not 
be  most  apt  to  take  umbrage  at  the  departure  from  it,  for 
still  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  exception,  and  not  the 
admission  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  "Entire  affection 
scorneth  nicer  hands."  Mr.  Landor,  whom  I  conceive  to 
be  capable  of  all  the  fervour  and  steadiness  of  the  love 
of  liberty  and  hatred  of  tyranny,  says  that  "the  two 
worst  crimes  of  the  Revolution  were  the  death  of  Males- 
herbes  and  the  coronation  of  Buonaparte."  I  do  not  see 
that  point  with  his  eyes.  I  have  nowhere  in  anything  I 
may  have  written  declared  myself  to  be  a  Republican ; 
nor  should  I  think  it  worth  while  to  be  a  martyr  and  a 
confessor  to  any  form  or  mode  of  government.  But  what 
I  have  staked  health  and  wealth,  name  and  fame  upon, 
and  am  ready  to  do  so  again  and  to  the  last  gasp,  is  this, 
that  there  is  a  power  in  the  people  to  change  its  govern- 
ment and  its  governors.  That  is,  I  am  a  Revolutionist : 
for  otherwise,  I  must  allow  that  mankind  are  but  a  herd 
of  slaves,  the  property  of  thrones,  that  no  tyranny  or 
insult  can  lawfully  goad  them  to  a  resistance  to  a  partic- 
ular family,  or  impair  in  any  possible  degree  the  sacred 
and  inalienable  right  of  insolent,  unmitigated  control  over 
them ;  —  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to 
bring  me  to  that  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  myself 
and  my  fellows.  This  is  the  only  remedy  mankind  have 
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against  oppression :  if  this  is  not  enough,  yet  I  am  con- 
tented with  it.  While  this  right  remains  in  force,  not 
written  indeed  in  the  preambles  of  acts  of  Parliament, 
but  engraved  in  a  nation's  history,  proved  in  the  heraldry 
of  its  kings,  a  country  may  call  itself  free.  The  French 
changed  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  and  from  a  re- 
public to  the  empire,  but  they  changed  in  either  case ; 
nor  was  the  breach  made  in  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  hereditary  right  any  more  healed  or  soldered 
up  by  this  means  than  if  at  the  time  of  the  beheading  of 
Louis  XVI.  they  had  sent  to  a  needy  German  Elector  or 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  succeed  him  with  the  same 
title  and  with  certain  conditions  of  their  own.  If  the 
new  dynasty  ever  became  a  race  of  rois  faintans,  existing 
only  for  themselves  or  to  injure  and  molest  the  people, 
they  would  have  the  highest  example  and  authority  to 
expel  and  overturn  them.  The  change  of  the  form  of 
government  might  be  considered  as  an  advance  towards 
an  accommodation  with  the  old  aristocracies ;  but  they 
did  not  receive  it  so  either  at  first  or  at  last.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  reign  of  terror  excited  their  fears  and  horror, 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  under  Buonaparte  seemed 
even  a  greater  affront  and  encroachment  on  then:  pride 
and  privileges ;  and  so  far  from  being  an  atonement  for 
the  ravages  of  Jacobinism,  was  the  seal  and  consumma- 
tion of  them.  The  fellowship  between  him  and  the 
Allies  was  that  between  the  panther  and  the  wolf.  If 
they  did  not  consider  him  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  as  having  stopped  up  the  volcano  of  the 
French  Eevolution,  neither  can  I :  if  they  still  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  people  raised  by  their  choice  or 
who  had  usurped  that  power,  so  must  I ;  for  it  was  only 
by  their  triumph  over  him  that  the  image  of  the  "  divine 
and  human  majesty,"  joined  together  and  hallowed  by 
prejudice  and  superstition,  could  be  restored,  of  which  no 
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efforts  of  his  could  produce  more  than  a  splendid  and 
mortifying  counterfeit  —  if  mortifying  to  Eepublican  stoi- 
cism, how  much  more  so  to  Eoyal  fortitude  !  The  bal- 
ance of  the  account,  if  not  quite  on  our  side,  was  not 
quite  and  for  ever  closed  against  us. 

The  repeated  attempts  made  against  the  life  of  the 
First  Consul  gave  a  handle  for  following  up  the  design 
which  had  been  for  some  time  agitated  of  raising  him  to 
the  Imperial  throne  and  making  the  dignity  hereditary  in 
his  family.  Not  that  indeed  this  would  secure  him  from 
personal  danger,  though  it  is  true  that  "  there 's  a  divinity 
doth  hedge  a  king ; "  but  it  lessened  the  temptation  to  the 
enterprise  and  allayed  a  part  of  the  public  disquietude  by 
providing  a  successor.  All  or  the  greater  part  were  satis- 
fied (either  from  reason,  indolence,  or  the  fear  of  worse) 
with  what  had  been  gained  by  the  Revolution  ;  and  did 
not  wish  to  see  it  launch  out  again  from  the  port  in  which 
it  had  taken  shelter  to  seek  the  perils  of  new  storms  and 
quicksands.  If  prudence  had  some  share  in  this  measure, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  vanity  and  cowardice  had 
theirs  also  —  or  that  there  was  a  lurking  desire  to  con- 
form to  the  Gothic  dialect  of  civilised  Europe  in  forms  of 
speech  and  titles,  and  to  adorn  the  steel  arm  of  the  Re- 
public with  embroidered  drapery  and  gold-tissue.  The 
imitation,  though  probably  not  without  its  effect,1  would 
look  more  like  a  burlesque  to  those  whom  it  was  intended 
to  please,  and  could  hardly  flatter  the  just  pride  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  undertaken.  The  old  Republican  party 
made  some  stand :  the  Emigrants  showed  great  zeal  for  it, 
partly  real,  partly  affected.  Fouch^  canvassed  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  soon  placed 
in  consequence  at  the  head  of  the  police,  which  was 
restored,  as  it  was  thought  that  fresh  intrigues  might 

1  For  instance,  would  the  Emperor  of  Austria  have  married  his  daughter 
to  Buonaparte  if  he  had  been  only  First  Consul  ? 
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"break  out  on  the  occasion.  The  army  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse, as  was  but  natural ;  to  them  the  change  of  style 
from  Imperator  to  Emperor  was  but  slight.  All  ranks 
and  classes  followed  when  the  example  was  once  set :  the 
most  obscure  hamlets  joined  in  the  addresses ;  the  First 
Consul  received  waggon-loads  of  them.  A  register  for 
the  reception  of  votes  for  or  against  the  question  was 
opened  in  every  parish  in  France ;  from  Antwerp  to  Per- 
pignan,  from  Brest  to  Mount  Cenis.  The  proch-verlal  of 
all  these  votes  was  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  the  Senate, 
who  went  in  a  body  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud  to  present  it 
to  the  First  Consul.  The  Second  Consul  Cambace'res 
read  a  speech,  concluding  with  a  summary  of  the  number 
of  votes ;  whereupon  he  in  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  senators, 
placed  in  a  line  facing  him,  vied  with  each  other  in  repeat- 
ing Vive  I'Empereur  !  and  returned  with  all  the  outward 
signs  of  joy  to  Paris,  where  people  were  already  writing 
epitaphs  on  the  Eepublic.1  Happy  they  whom  epitaphs 
on  the  dead  console  for  the  loss  of  them  !  This  was  the 
time,  if  ever,  when  they  ought  to  have  opposed  him,  and 
prescribed  limits  to  his  power  and  ambition,  and  not  when 
he  returned  weather-beaten  and  winter-flawed  from  Eus- 
sia.  But  it  was  more  in  character  for  these  persons  to 
cringe  when  spirit  was  wanted,  and  to  show  it  when  it 
was  fatal  to  him  and  to  themselves. 

Thus  then  the  First  Consul  became  Emperor  by  a 
majority  of  two  millions  some  hundred  thousand  votes  to 
a  few  hundreds.  The  number  of  votes  is  complained  of 
by  some  persons  as  too  small.  Probably  they  may  think 
that  if  the  same  number  had  been  against  the  measure 
instead  of  being  for  it,  this  would  have  conferred  a  right, 
as  being  in  opposition  to  and  in  contempt  of  the  choice 

1  M.  CainbaceYes  was  said  to  be  the  first  "  qui  cira  (Sira  let  bottes  de 
Buonaparte)  "  —  greased  his  boots  or  Sired  him. 
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of  the  people.  What  other  candidate  was  there  that  would 
have  got  a  hundred  ?  What  other  competitor  could  in- 
deed have  come  forward  on  the  score  of  merit  ?  Detur 
optima.  Birth  there  was  not :  but  birth  supersedes  both 
choice  and  merit.  The  day  after  the  inauguration,  Buona- 
parte received  the  constituted  bodies,  the  learned  cor- 
porations, etc.  The  only  strife  was  who  should  bow  the 
knee  the  lowest  to  the  new-risen  sun.  The  troops, 
while  taking  the  oath,  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  succeeding  days  witnessed  the  nomination  of 
the  new  dignitaries,  marshals,  and  all  the  usual  append- 
ages of  a  throne,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  military 
appointments  as  to  the  high  offices  of  the  Crown.  On  the 
14th  of  July  the  first  distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  took  place ;  and  Napoleon  set  out  for 
Boulogne  to  review  the  troops  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  distribute  the  decorations  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  among  them,  which  thenceforth  were  substituted 
for  weapons  of  honour,  which  had  been  previously  awarded 
ever  since  the  first  war  in  Italy. 

The  Emperor  arrogated  nothing  to  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  in  his  situation.  He  had  assumed 
the  mock  majesty  of  kings,  and  had  taken  his  station 
among  the  lords  of  the  earth ;  but  he  was  still  himself, 
and  his  throne  still  stood  afar  off  in  the  field  of  battle. 
He  appeared  little  more  conscious  of  his  regal  style  and 
title  than  if  he  had  put  on  a  masquerade-dress  the  evening 
before,  of  which  if  he  was  not  ashamed  (as  it  was  a  thing 
of  custom)  he  had  no  reason  to  be  proud ;  and  he  applied 
himself  to  his  different  avocations  with  the  same  zeal  and 
activity  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened.  He 
thought  much  less,  it  was  evident,  of  all  these  new  hon- 
ours than  of  the  prosecution  of  his  operations  at  Boulogne, 
on  which  he  laboured  incessantly.  The  remoteness  or 
doubtfulness  of  success  did  not  relax  his  efforts;  hav- 
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ing  once  determined  on  the  attempt,  all  the  intermedi- 
ate exertions  between  the  will  and  its  accomplishment 
with  him  went  for  nothing,  any  more  than  so  much 
holiday  recreation.  Something  more  of  the  vis  inertias 
would  have  allayed  this  inordinate  importunity  of  volun- 
tary power,  and  led  to  greater  security  and  repose. 

From  Boulogne  the  Emperor  went  a  second  time  to 
Belgium,  where  the  Empress  joined  him ;  they  occupied 
the  palace  of  Lacken  near  Brussels,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  He  this  time  ex- 
tended his  journey  to  the  Rhine ;  and  from  Mentz  he 
despatched  General  Caffarelli  to  Eome  to  arrange  the  visit 
of  the  Pope  to  Paris.  It  was  from  Mentz  likewise  he 
sent  orders  for  the  departure  of  the  Toulon  and  Roche- 
fort  squadrons  as  a  first  step  towards  carrying  into  effect 
the  invasion  of  England ;  but  owing  to  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, it  was  winter  before  they  sailed. 

Buonaparte  returned  from  this  tour  at  the  end  of 
October ;  his  attention  was  engaged  during  the  month  of 
November  with  the  preparations  for  the  coronation*,  the 
Pope  having  set  out  from  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming the  ceremony.  The  court  was  ordered  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  receive  him,  the  palace  there,  which  had  fallen 
into  ruins,  having  been  repaired  and  newly  fitted  up  by 
Napoleon.  He  went  to  meet  the  Pope  at  Nemours ;  and, 
to  avoid  formality,  the  pretext  of  a  hunting-party  was 
made  use  of,  the  Emperor  coming  on  horseback  and  in 
a  hunting-dress,  with  his  retinue,  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  the  meeting  took  place.  The  Pope's  carriage 
drawing  up,  he  got  out  at  the  left  door  in  his  white  cos- 
tume ;  the  ground  was  dirty,  and  he  did  not  like  to  tread 
upon  it  with  his  white  silk  shoes,  but  he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  do  so.  Napoleon  alighted  from  his  horse  to 
receive  him.  They  embraced.  The  Emperor's  carriage 
had  been  driven  up  and  advanced  a  few  paces,  as  if  by 

VOL.  III. —  19 
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accident ;  but  men  were  posted  to  hold  the  two  doors 
open,  and  at  the  moment  of  getting  in,  the  Emperor  took 
the  right  door,  and  an  officer  of  the  court  handed  the 
Pope  to  the  left,  so  that  they  entered  the  carriage  by  the 
two  doors  at  the  same  moment.  The  Emperor  naturally 
seated  himself  on  the  right ;  and  this  first  step  decided 
without  negotiation  upon  the  etiquette  to  be  observed 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  Pope's  stay  in  Paris.  This 
interview  and  Buonaparte's  behaviour  was  the  very  high- 
est act  and  acme  of  audacity.  It  is  comparable  to  noth- 
ing but  the  meeting  of  Priam  and  Achilles ;  or  a  joining 
of  hands  between  the  youth  and  the  old  age  of  the  world. 
If  Pope  Pius  VII.  represented  the  decay  of  ancient  super- 
stition, Buonaparte  represented  the  high  and  palmy  state 
of  modern  opinion  ;  yet  not  insulting  over  but  propping 
the  fall  of  the  first.  There  were  concessions  on  both  sides, 
from  the  oldest  power  on  earth  to  the  newest,  which  in 
its  turn  asserted  precedence  for  the  strongest.  In  point 
of  birth  there  was  no  difference,  for  theocracy  stoops  to 
the  dregs  of  earth,  as  democracy  springs  from  it;  but  the 
Pope  bowed  his  head  from  the  ruins  of  the  longest-estab- 
lished authority  in  Christendom,  Buonaparte  had  him- 
self raised  the  platform  of  personal  elevation  on  which 
he  stood  to  meet  him.  To  us  the  condescension  may 
seem  all  on  one  side,  the  presumption  on  the  other ;  but 
history  is  a  long  and  gradual  ascent,  where  great  actions 
and  characters  in  time  leave  borrowed  pomp  behind  and 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  below  them ! —  After  resting 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  Emperor  returned  to  Paris ;  the 
Pope,  who  set  out  first  and  was  received  with  sovereign 
honours  on  the  road,  was  escorted  to  the  Thuilleries  and 
was  treated  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  there  as  if  at 
home.  The  novelty  of  his  situation  and  appearance  at 
Paris  excited  general  interest  and  curiosity ;  and  his  de- 
portment, besides  its  flowing  from  the  natural  mildness  of 
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his  character,  was  marked  by  that  fine  tact  and  sense  of 
propriety  which  the  air  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
world  is  known  to  inspire.  Manners  have  there  half 
maintained  the  empire  which  opinion  had  lost.  The 
Pope  was  flattered  by  his  reception  and  the  sentiments  of 
respect  and  good-will  his  presence  seemed  everywhere  to 
create,  and  gave  very  gracious  audiences  to  the  religious 
corporations  which  were  presented  to  him,  and  which 
were  at  this  time  but  few  in  number.  To  meet  this  im- 
posing display  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  Buonaparte  was  in 
a  manner  obliged  to  oppose  a  host  of  ecclesiastics,  of  old 
and  new  nobility,  and  to  draw  the  lines  of  form  and  eti- 
quette closer  round  him,  so  as  to  make  the  access  of  old 
friends  and  opinions  less  easy.  This  effect  of  the  new 
forms  and  ceremonies  was  at  least  complained  of ;  but  if 
they  thus  early  kept  out  his  friends,  they  did  not  in  the 
end  keep  out  his  enemies. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  coronation  arrived.  It  was  the 
2d  of  December,  1804.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavour- 
ableness  of  the  weather,  the  assemblage  of  the  deputa- 
tions from  all  the  departments,  from  all  the  chief  towns, 
and  of  all  the  regiments  of  the  army,  joined  to  all  the 
public  functionaries  of  France,  to  all  the  generals,  and  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  capital,  presented  a  fine  and 
imposing  sight.  The  interior  of  the  church  of  NOtre- 
Dame  had  been  magnificently  embellished ;  galleries  and 
pews  erected  for  the  occasion  were  thronged  with  a  pro- 
digious concourse  of  spectators.  The  Imperial  throne 
was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  nave,  on  a  very  elevated 
platform ;  that  of  the  Pope  was  in  the  choir,  beside  the 
high  altar.  I  am  not  averse  to  be  thus  particular  in  pre- 
serving "  the  memory  of  what  has  been,  and  never  more 
will  be."  If  these  were  false  triumphs  and  false  pomps 
of  that  cause  which  was  ever  next  my  heart  (since  a 
little  child  I  knelt  and  lifted  up  my  hands  in  prayer  for 
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it),  they  were  better  than  the  total  ruin  and  grinning 
infamy  that  afterwards  befell  it.  The  Pope  (who  was 
made  the  antic  of  the  day)  set  out  from  the  Thuilleries, 
preceded  by  his  chamberlain  on  an  ass  (which  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  at  the  moment),  and  who 
kept  his  countenance  with  an  admirable  gravity  through 
the  crowds  of  observers  that  lined  the  streets.  The  Pope, 
arriving  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  repaired  to  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  by  a  private  entrance. 

The  Emperor  set  out  with  the  Empress  by  the  Car- 
rousel. In  getting  into  the  carriage,  which  was  open  all 
round  and  without  panels,  they  at  first  seated  themselves 
with  their  backs  to  the  horses,  —  a  mistake  which,  though 
instantly  rectified,  was  remarked  as  ominous ;  and  it  had 
all  the  ominousness  which  hangs  over  new  power  or  cus- 
tom. The  procession  passed  along  the  Rue  St.  Honore* 
to  that  of  the  Lombards,  then  to  the  Pont  au  Change, 
the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  court  of  N6tre-Dame,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  Here  rooms  were 
prepared  for  the  whole  of  the  attendants,  some  of  whom 
appeared  dressed  in  their  civil  costumes,  others  in  full 
uniform.  On  the  outside  of  the  church  had  been  erected 
a  long  wooden  gallery  from  the  archbishop's  palace  to  the 
entrance  of  the  church.  By  this  gallery  came  the  Em- 
peror's retinue,  which  presented  a  truly  magnificent  sight. 
They  had  taunted  us  with  our  simplicity  and  homeliness : 
well,  then !  here  was  the  answer  to  it.  The  procession 
was  led  by  the  already  numerous  body  of  courtiers  ;  next 
came  the  marshals  of  the  Empire,  wearing  their  badges 
of  honour ;  then  the  dignitaries  and  high  officers  of  the 
crown ;  and  lastly,  the  Emperor,  in  a  gorgeous  state-dress. 
At  the  moment  of  his  entering  the  cathedral,  there  was  a 
simultaneous  shout,  which  resembled  one  vast  explosion 
of  Vive  VEmpereur.  The  immense  quantity  of  figures  to 
be  seen  on  each  side  of  so  vast  an  edifice  formed  a  tapes- 
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try  of  the  most  striking  kind.  The  procession  passed 
along  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and  arrived  at  the  choir 
facing  the  high  altar.  This  part  of  the  spectacle  was  not- 
the  least  imposing:  the  galleries  round  the  choir  were 
filled  with  the  handsomest  women  which  France  could 
boast,  and  most  of  whom  surpassed  in  the  lustre  of  their 
beauty  that  of  the  rich  jewels  with  which  they  were 
adorned. 

His  Holiness  then  went  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  a  desk, 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  choir ;  there 
was  another  on  one  side  for  the  Empress.  After  saying 
a  short  prayer  there,  they  returned,  and  seated  themselves 
on  the  throne  at  the  end  of  the  church  facing  the  choir ; 
there  they  heard  mass,  which  was  said  by  the  Pope. 
They  went  to  make  the  offering,  and  came  back ;  they 
then  descended  from  the  platform  of  the  throne,  and 
walked  in  procession  to  receive  the  holy  unction.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress,  on  reaching  the  choir,  replaced 
themselves  at  their  desks,  where  the  Pope  performed  the 
ceremony.  He  presented  the  crown  to  the  Emperor,  who 
received  it,  put  it  himself  upon  his  own  head,  took  it  off, 
placed  it  on  that  of  the  Empress,  removed  it  again,  and 
laid  it  on  the  cushion  where  it  was  at  first.  A  smaller 
crown  was  immediately  put  upon  the  head  of  the  Em- 
press ;  who  being  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  everything 
was  done  so  quickly  that  nobody  was  aware  of  the  sub- 
stitution that  had  taken  place.  The  procession  moved 
back  to  the  platform.  There  the  Emperor  heard  Te 
Deum:  the  Pope  himself  went  thither  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service,  as  if  to  say,  lie,  missa  estf  The 
Testament  was  presented  to  the  Emperor,  who  took  off 
his  glove,  and  pronounced  the  oath  with  his  hand  upon 
the  sacred  book.  He  went  back  to  the  episcopal  palace 
the  same  way  that  he  had  come,  and  entered  his  carriage. 
The  ceremony  was  long ;  the  day  cold  and  wet ;  the  Em- 
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peror  seemed  impatient  and  uneasy  a  great  part  of  the 
time ;  and  it  was  dusk  before  the  cavalcade  reached  the 
Thuilleries,  whither  it  returned  by  the  Eue  St.  Martin, 
the  Boulevards,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Pont- 
Tournant.  The  distribution  of  the  eagles  took  place 
some  days  afterwards.  Though  the  weather  was  still 
unfavourable,  the  throng  was  prodigious,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm at  its  height;  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  sol- 
diers burst  into  long  and  repeated  acclamations,  as  those 
warlike  bands  received  from  the  hands  of  their  renowned 
leader  (not  less  a  soldier  for  being  a  king)  the  pledges  of 
many  a  well-fought  field. 

The  Cisalpine  Eepublic  at  the  same  time  underwent  a 
change  which  was  easily  managed.  The  Emperor  was 
surrounded  by  men,  who  spared  him  the  trouble  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  wish  twice,  though  many  of  them 
afterwards  pretended  that  they  had  sturdily  disputed 
every  word  and  syllable  of  it,  opposing  a  shadow  of 
resistance  to  fallen  power  instead  of  the  substance  to 
the  abuse  of  it,  and  finding  no  medium  between  fac- 
tious divisions  and  servile  adulation.  Lombardy  was 
erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  the  Emperor  put  the  Iron 
Crown  of  Charlemagne  upon  his  head.  Those  who  look 
upon  this  as  a  violent  usurpation  seem  wilfully  to  forget 
all  the  intermediate  steps  which  led  to  it,  as  though  it 
were  an  effect  without  a  cause.  A  crown  resting  on 
merit  alone  appears  ridiculous,  because  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  two  things ;  a  crown  worn 
without  any  merit  in  the  wearer  seems  natural  and  in 
order,  because  no  reason  is  even  pretended  to  be  assigned 
for  it.  If  such  things  are  to  be  at  all,  who  so  worthy  of 
the  distinction  as  those  who  achieve  them  as  tokens  of 
what  they  have  done  and  are  to  do — if  they  are  not  to 
be  at  all,  I  am  still  better  satisfied.  The  Pope,  who  had 
done  all  that  was  required  of  him,  expected  something 
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in  return:  he  asked  for  the  restoration  of  Avignon  in 
France,  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  in  Italy,  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  Emperor  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  and  on  the  Pope's  insist- 
ing, gave  a  flat  refusal.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
great  deal  of  petty  disagreement  and  annoyance  that  was 
creditable  to  neither  party.  His  Holiness  went  away  not 
in  the  best  humour,  though  Buonaparte  made  him  mag- 
nificent presents  of  everything  but  what  he  wanted. 
They  bid  farewell  to  each  other,  the  Emperor  leaving 
the  Pope  at  Paris  to  set  out  for  Italy,  by  way  of  Troyes 
and  Burgundy,  which  he  wished  to  visit.  They  met  again 
at  Turin,  whence  the  Pope  proceeded  by  way  of  Casal  to 
Rome,  and  the  Emperor  through  Asti  and  Alexandria  to 
be  crowned  at  Milan.  He  stopped  at  Alexandria  (the 
14th  of  June,  1805)  to  review  the  troops  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Marengo.  He  on  that  day  put  on 
the  same  coat  and  laced  hat  he  had  worn  in  the  field  of 
battle.  This  dress,  which  was  old  and  moth-eaten,  was 
pierced  in  more  than  one  place  by  the  Austrian  bullets. 
It  was  on  the  same  occasion  that  he  had  a  monument 
erected  on  the  top  of  Mount  St  Bernard  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  that  victory ;  and  that  the  remains  of 
Desaix,  which  were  discovered  with  some  difficulty  in 
the  same  vault  and  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had 
been  left  five  years  before,  were  deposited  with  funeral 
pomp  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Convent. 

A  deputation  of  the  Cisalpine  Kepublic,  with  Melzi 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Lodi)  at  its  head,  had  come  to  Paris 
to  offer  Buonaparte  the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy,  and  they 
had  returned  in  time  to  welcome  him  to  Milan.  The 
enthusiasm  in  this  city  was  excessive  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  after  the  vicissitudes  of  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, of  hope  and  fear,  of  defeat  and  victory,  to  which 
they  had  so  often  been  subjected  and  were  still  doomed 
to  be  so,  the  sport  of  fortune,  not  masters  of  their  own  fate  J 
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Buonaparte  was  a  favourite  with  the  Italians;  he  was 
theirs  by  birthright,  by  his  knowledge  of  their  language, 
by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  local  circum- 
stances of  their  history  and  institutions,  no  less  than  by 
the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  them  and  that  bril- 
liant career  which  had  commenced  upon  their  soil !  Of 
the  many  great  works  he  caused  to  be  performed  amongst 
them,  the  completing  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  was  not 
the  least  flattering  to  their  pride.  The  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  took. place  in  this  vast  building.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  guard  of  honour  at  Milan  went  the  day 
before  to  fetch  the  Iron  Crown  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Lombardy,  which  was  carefully  preserved  at  Muntza ;  it 
became  once  more  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On 
this  occasion  the  Emperor  instituted  the  order  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  and  after  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
went  in  state  to  the  Senate,  where  he  invested  Prince 
Eugene  Beauharnais  with  the  viceroyalty  of  Italy. 

While  at  Milan  the  French  read  the  accounts  in  the 
newspapers,  published  from  the  intercepted  correspondence 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  of  the  immense  strides  made  by 
the  English  power  in  India,  and  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  different  measure  of  moderation  or 
aggrandisement,  which  we  seemed  to  have  for  ourselves 
or  our  neighbours !  This  happened  just  at  the  time 
when  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  the  French  Empire 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  political  prudery  of  the  English 
cabinet  Genoa,  however,  as  circumstances  stood,  was 
rather  a  burden  than  an  acquisition  to  France,  so  as  to 
cause  an  increase  in  the  public  expenditure.  Genoa  had 
long  possessed  nothing  but  marble  palaces,  the  relics  of 
its  former  grandeur.  During  all  this  accession  of  honours 
and  these  multiplied  transactions,  the  Emperor  found 
time  to  transmit  the  most  minute  directions  respecting- 
the  equipment  and  embarking  of  the  still  meditated  naval 
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expedition,  through  one   of  his  confidential    agents  at 
Boulogne.     So  little  did  the  weight  of  two  crowns  press 
upon  his  brain  or  make  it  giddy  !    At  Brescia  he  learned 
the  return  of  Missiessy's  squadron  two  months  before  its 
time,  bringing  the  English  fleets  with  it,  which  caused 
him  a  degree  of  chagrin,  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  hide. 
Afterwards,  the  delay  and  incapacity  of  Villeneuve  dis- 
concerted the  whole  project,  as  has  been  already  hinted. 
Buonaparte,    after    passing    through    Brescia,    Verona, 
Mantua,  and  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  to  take  possession 
of   Genoa,  returned  to  Paris  by  way  of  Fontainebleau 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  hastened  to  the  coast  only 
to  witness  the  disappointment  of  a  series  of  calculations, 
which  almost  unavoidably  fell  to  pieces  from  the  number 
of  links  of  which  it  was  composed.    Everything  was  so 
far  ready  at  the  time  that  the  signal  to  embark  was 
looked  for  every  hour,  but  it  never  came.    Events  of  a 
different  complexion  opened  a  new  career  for  his  love  of 
enterprise  and  his  ambition,  if  the  repelling  the  unpro- 
voked and  unexpected  aggressions  of  others  is  by  any 
courtesy  of  speech  to  be  called  so. 

Before  proceeding  to  take  up  that  part  of  the  subject, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  Napo- 
leon's private  habits  and  mode  of  life  at  this  period  of 
his  history. 

Every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  regularly  (when  he  was 
at  home)  the  Emperor  came  out  of  the  interior  of  his 
apartments,  dressed  for  the  day.  The  officers  of  the 
household  were  the  first  admitted.  Napoleon  gave  them 
his  orders  for  the  day.  Immediately  after,  the  grand 
entries  were  introduced,  consisting  of  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  were  entitled  to  this  privilege  either 
by  their  functions  or  by  special  favour.  This  privilege 
was  at  that  time  considered  as  the  highest  possible  dis- 
tinction. Napoleon  addressed  each  person  in  turn,  and 
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listened  good-naturedly  to  all  that  was  said  to  him.  The 
round  being  made,  he  bowed,  and  every  one  withdrew. 
Sometimes  those  who  had  any  particular  request  to  make 
remained  alone  with  him  a  few  moments  after  the  others. 
At  half  an  hour  after  nine  the  breakfast  was  served. 
The  prefect  of  the  palace *  went  to  apprise  him  of  it  and 
to  go  before  him  into  the  saloon  where  he  was  to  break- 
fast, and  there  waited  on  him  alone,  assisted  by  the 
first  maitre-cFhdtel,  who  performed  all  the  details  of  the 
duty.  Napoleon  breakfasted  on  a  small  mahogany  stand 
covered  with  a  napkin.  The  prefect  of  the  palace  was  in 
attendance,  his  hat  under  his  arm,  standing  near  the 
little  table.  Temperate  as  ever  man  was,  the  breakfast 
of  the  Emperor  often  lasted  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  But  when  he  felt  an  inclination  to  close  the 
doors,  as  he  said  sometimes  laughing,  the  breakfast 
lasted  long  enough,  and  then  nothing  could  surpass  the 
easy  gaiety  and  grace  of  his  conversation.  His  expres- 
sions were  rapid,  pointed,  and  picturesque.  Those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  about  his  person  found 
these  the  most  agreeable  hours  of  their  lives.  He  often 
received  during  breakfast-time  a  few  individuals  in  whose 
society  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure,  among  whom  might 
be  mentioned  particularly  the  names  of  Monge,  Berthol- 
let,  Costaz,  Denon,  Corvisart  his  physician,  and  the  cele- 
brated David,  Gerard,  Isabey,  Talma,  and  others.  The 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  was  mutual  and  complete. 
Endowed  with  abundant  resources,  a  superior  under- 
standing, and  extraordinary  quickness,  it  was  in  moments 
of  the  most  unguarded  confidence  and  intimacy  that 
Napoleon,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  who  knew  him, 
shone  the  most. 

Having  returned    to    his    cabinet,  Napoleon   applied 
himself  to  business,  and  received  the  Ministers  and  Direo 
1  At  that  time  M.  de  Bausset,  who  gives  the  above  account. 
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tors-General,  who  attended  with  their  portfolios;  these 
different  occupations  lasted  till  six  in  the  evening,  and 
were  never  broken  in  upon,  except  on  the  days  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Ministers  or  the  Councils  of  State.  The 
dinner  was  regularly  served  up  at  six  o'clock.  At  the 
Thuilleries  or  at  St.  Cloud,  their  Majesties  dined  alone, 
except  on  Sundays,  when  the  whole  of  the  Imperial 
family  were  admitted  to  the  banquet :  the  Emperor,  the 
Empress,  and  the  Emperor's  mother  were  seated  in  elbow- 
chairs  ;  the  rest  had  common  chairs.  The  dinner  con- 
sisted but  of  one  course,  prolonged  by  the  dessert;  the 
simplest  dishes  were  those  which  Napoleon  preferred. 
The  only  wine  he  drank  was  Chambertin,  and  he  seldom 
drank  it  pure.  The  attendants  were  the  pages,  the  maitres- 
d'hdtel,  and  other  servants  out  of  livery.  The  dinner  lasted 
ordinarily  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes. 
Buonaparte  never  tasted  spirits  or  liqueurs.  He  usually 
took  two  cups  of  coffee  pure,  one  in  the  morning  after 
breakfast,  and  the  other  directly  after  dinner.  All  that 
has  been  said  of  his  abuse  of  this  beverage  was  at  that 
time  false  and  ridiculous. 

Having  gone  back  to  the  drawing-room,  a  page  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  a  silver-gilt  waiter  on  which  were 
a  cup  and  a  sugar-basin.  The  principal  servant  poured 
out  the  coffee ;  the  Empress  then  took  the  cup  from  the 
Emperor;  the  page  and  the  head-servant  withdrew,  the 
prefect  of  the  palace  still  remaining  till  the  Empress  had 
poured  the  coffee  into  the  saucer  and  handed  it  to  Napo- 
leon. It  happened  so  often  that  this  prince  forgot  to 
take  it  at  the  proper  time,  that  the  Empress  Josephine 
and  after  her  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  had  hit  upon  so 
complaisant  a  mode  of  remedying  this  slight  inconveni- 
ence. Shortly  after,  the  Emperor  returned  into  his  cabi- 
net to  resume  his  labours,  for  rarely  (as  he  observed)  he 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  he  could  do  to-day.  The 
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Empress  descended  to  her  apartments  by  a  private  stair, 
which  had  a  communication  with  both  suites  of  rooms : 
on  entering  the  drawing-room,  she  there  found  the  ladies 
of  honour  in  attendance,  some  other  privileged  ladies,  and 
the  officers  of  her  household :  card-tables  were  set  out 
for  form's  sake,  and  to  break  the  constraint  of  a  circle. 
Napoleon  sometimes  came  there  through  the  Empress's 
apartments,  and  talked  with  as  much  simplicity  as  free- 
dom with  the  ladies  of  the  court  or  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. But  in  general  he  stayed  only  a  short  time.  The 
officers  on  duty  prepared  to  attend  the  evening  levee,  and 
to  receive  their  orders  for  the  next  day.  Such  was  the 
life  habitually  led  by  the  Emperor  at  the  Thuilleries. 
Its  uniformity  was  interrupted  only  when  there  was  a 
concert,-  a  play,  or  by  the  chase.  During  his  stay  at  St. 
Cloud,  the  manner  of  living  was  the  same,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  employed,  in  fine  weather,  in  rides  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Council  of  Ministers  was  held 
every  Wednesday ;  the  members  were  always  invited  to 
stay  dinner.  At  Fontainebleau,  Eambouillet,  or  Com- 
piegne,  where  Napoleon  went  to  hunt,  there  was  always 
a  tent  set  up  in  the  forest  for  breakfast,  to  which  all  the 
party  was  invited  :  the  ladies  followed  the  chase  in  their 
carriages.  It  was  usual  for  eight  or  ten  persons  to  be 
asked  to  dine.  Napoleon's  mode  of  life  when  he  was 
with  the  army  or  on  a  journey  of  course  varied  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  The  whole  economy 
of  the  household  was  regulated  with  the  exactest  care  by 
the  Grand-Marshal  Duroc  (Duke  of  Frioul)  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Emperor  himself.  Nevertheless,, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  was  an  appearance  of 
anything  mean  or  niggardly.  Napoleon's  own  tastes  were 
simple  and  modest ;  but  he  liked  to  see  display  and  mag- 
nificence around  him.  His  court  was  always  brilliant  and 
in  the  best  taste.  There  was  order,  and  not  waste. 
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It  sometimes  happened  that  Napoleon,  preoccupied 
•with  affairs  of  state,  rose  from  breakfast  or  dinner  for 
days  together  without  a  word  having  been  said.  But 
such  occurrences,  it  is  to  be  noted,  were  rare ;  and  even 
when  his  brow  was  serious  and  his  lips  silent,  he  still 
showed  himself  just,  polite,  and  kind.  Few  persons  (ac- 
cording to  the  best  testimony)  have  in  private  possessed 
more  equability  of  temper,  and  greater  gentleness  of  man- 
ners. In  political  discussions  indeed  he  did  not  willingly 
give  ground ;  but  even  when  his  features  were  kindled 
into  warmth  and  his  expressions  betrayed  anger,  he  had 
often  too  much  reason  for  it ;  and  his  indignation  was 
more  than  once  roused  by  ingratitude,  which  sprang  up 
in  the  very  height  of  his  prosperity.  Two  instances  may 
be  given  here  to  explain  the  difference  of  the  tone  of  senti- 
ment and  etiquette  in  the  new  and  the  old  court.  M. 
Victor  de  Caraman  (since  the  return  of  the  Bourbons' 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Vienna)  had  been  arrested 
and  put  in  prison  in  the  time  of  the  Consulate.  His 
wife,  encouraged  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  whose  extreme 
goodness  was  known  to  all  France,  had  the  boldness  to 
make  her  way  through  the  guard  and  mount  on  the  steps 
of  Napoleon's  carriage  to  make  an  affecting  appeal  in 
laehalf  of  her  husband.  She  was  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion and  without  any  marks  of  impatience ;  but  she  did 
not  obtain  a  favourable  answer.  In  her  hurry  and  distress, 
Madame  de  Caraman  forgot  her  workbag  in  the  carriage, 
which  was  sent  to  her  the  next  morning.  On  seeing  it, 
she  expected  to  find  her  husband's  pardon  in  the  work- 
bag.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  days  of  romantic  chivalry, 
or  in  a  case  less  grave,  this  trait  of  gallantry  might  have 
suggested  itself.  Josephine  declared  that  the  Emperor 
was  at  first  tempted  to  do  so ;  but  that  he  fancied  the 
oversight  had  been  voluntary  and  premeditated,  and  then 
he  altered  his  mind,  the  statesman  getting  the  better  of 
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the  courtier.  Some  months  afterwards,  M.  de  Caraman 
was  sent  to  reside  at  Ivrea  in  Piedmont,  under  the  eye  of 
the  police.  Another  illustration  to  the  purpose  is  the 
circumstance  that  at  a  later  period  it  was  debated  whether 
the  Emperor  should  not  dine  in  public,  as  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  had  formerly  done  ;  but  this  was 
negatived  on  the  ground  that  the  mere  act  of  eating  or 
drinking  was  one  that  concerned  the  individual  alone ; 
and  though  it  was  proper  and  of  a  piece  to  make  a  state 
ceremony  of  this  with  regard  to  the  former  family,  as  all 
that  they  did  was  for  their  own  sakes,  and  supposed  by 
that  alone  to  be  worthy  of  the  homage  and  wonder  of  the 
people,  yet  in  the  new  dynasty  and  upon  modern  princi- 
ples it  was  a  paralogism  and  an  impertinence  to  obtrude 
the  Imperial  family  upon  general  notice,  except  as  ser- 
vants of  the  public,  and  in  cases  where  the  latter  were 
primarily  and  ostensibly  interested.  This  distinction, 
which  was  not  merely  in  words,  but  acted  upon  at  the 
time,1  is  worth  volumes  as  a  comment  on  the  character 
and  uses  of  the  two  governments. 

About  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  Abbd 
de  Pradt,  Cardinal  Maury,  the  old  academician  La  Harpe, 
and  Chateaubriand,  became  a  sort  of  appendages  to  the 
Imperial  Court.  Buonaparte's  youngest  brother,  Jerome, 
was  out  of  favour  with  him  for  having  married  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  whom  he  refused  to  divorce  in  order  to  wed  a 
continental  princess.  He  afterwards  yielded  to  his  broth- 
er's solicitations.  Madame  de  Stae'l  (who  had  been  ban- 
ished to  Geneva  on  account  of  her  eloquence  and  intrigues) 
had  just  given  new  umbrage  by  her  declamations  against 
the  Catholic  religion,  in  her  romance  of  "  Delphine,"  and 
was  not  allowed  to  come  to  Paris  to  enjoy  the  success  of 
it.  Buonaparte  is  accused  of  having  intermeddled  too 
much  and  too  harshly  with  literature  ;  but  not  till  it  had 
1  In  the  time  of  Maria  Louisa, 
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first  meddled  with  him.  He  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  and 
often  criticised  the  new  pieces  that  came  out  (some  of 
them  of  a  political  tendency)  with  the  spirit  of  a  states- 
man and  the  acuteness  of  a  philosopher.  Some  persons 
have  complained  that  he  criticised  the  plan  and  style  of 
a  tragedy  with  the  same  confidence  as  if  it  had  been  the 
order  of  a  hattle.  Surely,  he  who  had  overcome  and 
seemingly  reconciled  all  parties  (besides  being  a  mere  sol- 
dier) must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  mankind,  as  he  who  had  risen  to  the  summit  of  power 
could  not  be  altogether  a  stranger  to  aspiring  and  lofty 
sentiments.  The  Cid  of  modern  Europe  had  earned  a 
right  to  admire  Corneille. 
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